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ADVERTISEMENT, 



^mSm 



IN Jh'»t mbMitting this Euay to the Press, about a Year ago, I 
h»»ttfff mhrmnt th« rnriitat return of tolerable health, after several 

Vpurn i|/' tmUsimititm particularly hostile to all such sulyects. This 

*^'/<i I'/'/"""''' 'V/ "'''^ "'* overwhelming difficulty in augmentation of 
nthi>i'» »nffivtpntlif iliseournging, J certainly would not have presumed 
H^mu htttjhm tifti»'thrn»ion of changes which might have utterly pre- 
Wtitvtl fhp ihiitiitH, Since then, however, I have been rather better 
mntthil tit Oi(/(i/4f(* thai »uf(ftct ; and, besides having corrected the first 
mttlhl'% A<IV« imbrwitd tomt additional ground, insomuch that the pre- 
«|)4(l h rtithpr M H¥» fVttrk, than a Second Edition of the old. At the 
ft(liNi> imp / A«IM th* Mtitfaction to find, (better than my hopes) that 
thv /ii«A • *#♦•#!«, ha§ H9t bten to retract ; but only to rectify, illustrate, 

Th* li'wk U dividtd into four Parts, now separately titled, a dis- 
Um^Um th» wmt i\f'whieh rtndered the former Edition less perspicuous. 

l*n4M, tkt, nil. 
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PREFACE 



Tu B PhiloH^hy of the Miaii has tvo graod and. very 4i{f«rept Qb* 

jects. One Qi these is^ die perfect emahitton as\(i i^se (^ our veat^ 

soning Mode in the attainment of trutk is generat : — ik^ other, to aa^ 
certain whether we are endoised with a (fiatifiel Ffiociple of ^FeeKng 
and Action,, or are. but aiere organic Beings. 

The fiert ncntionQd of these Objects is n(m be^aning to be pur* 
sued u|K>D Piincipka which piomise. it a due shavct of public esti- 
matioa ; but very different ia the prospect in viewing the other|» 
though in itself by far the moBt important Object^ not oi4j as it Rh 
gtfds ouF hope of futurity, but in. fegard t& our Jllbrajft and coiuMh 
quent present happmess. 

If we observe ther ladieall apvings which remlfy gpvem tuiman J^tfr- 

tions, I think it wUl af^f^ear, that Maligian^ hoiwevor just and hig|| its 

claina, can never be: expeoted either tcT reform^ or r^^mr ^ ^^Q^^nl?^ 

whose Fhilosophff. is uujmourable ta Virtne,'—^ln ^n advanc^ Gpoif^ 

nmnity Philosophy of tea serves the 6 reat for Religion* The dOP tfines 

and eoaciusions^ oi scientific Men, concerning our 'Na^vre imhI ^ffcfm 

tations^ wili be spoken (/ in.* the higher circles, though few may stud|f 

or ondentond them ; and a deference to what passes for Sciene^-^ 

a vanity of thinking beyond the vulgar, — a dislike ol restmint, — ^od 

b 



II PREFACE. 

other such seducing causes, easily deceive those who arc willingly 
cheated, into the maxim, that Faith is matter of policy, and a rule for 
tJicir inferiors. — ^Ilere we may apply the maxim to MoraUj as well 
as to Physics, that nothing can act but where H i5.— «~-ReIigion, how- 
ever felt in the middle ranks^ (even granting it generally so felt) can- 
not restore the purity of a stream whose Source is poisoned : and when 
we reflect that all ranks in Ufe incline to affect the free opinions and 
Vices of those next above them» I think it may. be considered a gt> 
n^ral truth, that the moral conduct of an advanced People will ever be 
strongly influenced by their Philosophy. • : , 
•!'This being kept in view^ if now we* turn to the state of philosophi- 
cal opinion in the World at large, we 8haU.obsenFe,'11iat>aigreat. pro- 
portion of those who engross both intellectudiBndipkysical Power 
art morally influencied by the persuasion that thejrcannbit survive the 
griive; aind the untttoght Millions who take their own future, annihi- 
H^Skki tspdnhmnskfiwia their si^peribrsy^fortn an awful, and^ doubt- 
Wmi' tn'imcrtiisif^ bodyi tbiaiiitadi M« truly i<oPdiidable.-^Ha{^yi 
we are not yet called upon to acknowledgelUs Uie preva/efif opi- 
vSfin itk'tiat'ov^tk oooatry ; but! if it 'ever has prevailed in any^ and if 
W\M}ifMiiaUyeMst in ours,'(whi6h is but too evident bythe stir^ 
iitk^Pplrattkal coMsefuenceSf even where observances try to disguise 
it)« it irouki surely be rendering great benefit to society, at large, if 
we ooilld convince men of this persuasiout of their fatal error ; or, 
even^ iet*r others, whose Principles we not yet fixed, from falling 

into it.- -:— It scarce need be added that the open avowal of many 

among us, and the vast increase of strangers, now gire an interest 
to the subject far beyond that of any former time- 
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9t6thnhib l!f<mmastmmoiatt sisce log iveeitf prDoMdu itbst he never 
)fiak«&tbe ftHUKApV; «Whik also it acAmaoBtdiiatitimtmbf ftan dn 
iti^^OM<flk}ia <A 'NotpjeBcteniim (that'we cm Muppo^ oiiiselve&>sbtrt 'oaA 
4ftmi tlie4»opte «tf vacoeBs. U^mb ^e nitidDalisi^p«»it«Mi)ef tbeao»- 
^IMrjr <Wfe ^flftt CdVbid 40 ^ttspoir^ by olxMnniing htm iute ^ tbe-eadlteuife 
•^ Mttttkiad 4Asi ^aotft ««irotid6rful disooTeiies iunte ^been ■nwdei'* 
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fib %lt<)se Wb«> iitiBiiiot yicidiihe piuiit it is unattrariof coDsakxtion, 4luit 
<iMir *aidit ^ightitned PhUoBOpbem who tfo >n0t lackaowledge ;tte 
tthcUdb^bn (til 4fae Mind, htii^e.Mt theitttelvcs isiU^ed .toiBUppose-on 
** intimate aomatioi^'hAtwmti^msA tbe^Bed^^^hiebyif iteBBpnMift 
«aityeibiii|g,n«Acntit><t» tlie4tfitid% AwMrWiyiwidi»qic»laBrthan.^ TJotual 
•iR^alishiiifrthe'iottKd mf JAii».to^eniHN»'betiaiiie ihisiArtsneiacntiallyiiii. 
^dtidesHMMMraJo^ii fo ^tete. 

■> 'disitoftfaetpAiloMpAaaiil 'jyrvtM^iefy iaf^«H}iiiiihigialtar*the mtamMr >oi 
idf6 (WMftxicNi beftiMtaii tfiodyhuid .Mkid, tin tmost emidcnt tliviog 
4lkwcbiir wejtfanre^idKMJi^ «di»ndUly t^MMiitas (ki^«»kiaeMicv^ admits 
«|liat <k i»-tt *«^y ipiqper dbjsbt ««£ qvfaUoM^y.ito '"^anttow* -dAe 
^'UftP* ^hick rtgukUefike ^&nuamn :*' -nxiSi >iho«^ <be does vuot < eu- 
vjctnwE^ 4be «flitnin^t *^'i» isspbiiB iaivialt^ttkaiiiKciUiegr lue united," 
-llb'>haH,'h(}wevec^<iiot-di8dskUisd'tO!DolioeNdie stijipoMtioniQf *^.^^it$uktle 
^ktiii'4h 'thtintPtn wcettaaUyilete 9epi«giiftnt<to4.be rgeneral ana> 
^ilogyiof (OftF^tenieyithan 'thaft Ifa^nwinch' it iiavtMna eitpplattted.'--- — 
iM^MTiMidiiB tiuusaaBioh, ho«never'lkiiitad,veiNiiing>l>om that authority, 
shews how loud is the demand of rational conceptioniat aoifie mode^ 

"Whoe^r has .|)enued<tbe list (contained in-'a aote in the intro- 
'doottwa ito 'Prafei0er»£litewast!t JStanciits) of tikbiccts^praper .for.«p6- 
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tmt, fn the Science of .Mind who hnmUkered ioit9^ — ^-^Tbe justly 
'€Steemecl Phik>9opher alreadj milled, fMk>w8 imlj ^^ 
Mlfajoct^ Mmnelj conscious fhemmunsij handgiJor )itft end* tfar perfect 
imiMUgement 0f reason^* find the opoiequeiit ^geoelal advancement of 
Kooitledge, in which branch we maj aroid ererf tfan^ ^jpotheti- 
0ri: imt nothiDg seems more obvious in the Whitings.. of this Phi- 
rkMppher than that he holds the iupposHfum tfiat^^di^ is nothing 
^^ common in the nature or attrihuits of Mkiti'land of MaU 
soch Immatcrialists as Newton^ Locke, Clarke, and- P^tce may w^I 
Jsskf'hom does* any man ibiinr that there ^^C&n be nothing common in 
Jiiind and Matter? itLftd What is thil^-wmimj^aon more than mere 
jy^jMrfAtetf^ asid'thati absi^ tff any ^pi^'lto8>«yk[ence ? 

i^^'H •itHbe'liefesaid tfaiat we' have iio positive evidence for the Ex* 
fdnsion of the Percipient, any more than agaunst it, tfab is the point 
at i!»ue ; it being piBQft of the ta^ I'bKve inhand torshew, that we 
'KlVe «iidiniM&2e^e«Mfefices'/<ir&^ hsert alnauiybeen shewn 

(though not sufficiiently) in the reasoaihgs^ of ' Lodke, BetkeUgj and 
^Humti and this having been overruled^ by their Successors, I take 
'^ arise chiefly from the previous influence of-,JWM*^ei:/m^'sii.---^-^ 
fdUo^itJg^^i&feiit briefly shelir^^ th^^itit twbereon h^0gs this: dif- 
fttenc^ in'o^ioni: 
' ' The tbtee I%ilosophers Locke, Berkeley i knd HiiiUti Were agreed 
as to otic fact of the highest importmee'in this itiquify^ which is, 
*that Ve/ee/ Extended impressiihis p<*wttW/jr.-— -^-— ^But; ih regard to 
Wch primary feelings they suffered an erroneous judgment ; for in- 
stead of supposing that in such case the Mind must contain an im- 
pression, together with afeeling, and that it is the impression only which 
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can .resemble the .EzieQakai ofUie pressing .£0%, tbey judged thfet 
tbe/cc2iRf (^nd.in /tUdi .^:»te) >reM{R6/<« .&r<««»o».r— rrThis oversight 
((jri^idalljrl Mr. ;Lockll'0) nra^; acted: .upoi^; by JSi^eJeyvVho, vktBing 
it 'uride>tt^ifnvidm\lnat,o^]^:Nsn-eTt€ngionUt,iQOQ i^teosion 

itself t6 be! nothing ibttt a. ifeoefi^ttfrm and consequently: elaborated the 
Ideal Theoty^ ijAodilhei sain^ ialaeijttdgment «as iassumed, afud fol. 
loured kip^'byifiimu^) to>lki»(discjQedBi|ce;o£ Jftncf^as srell. as .B^^K^i 

Bishop Berkelejty tho(Jq^:redo»lb^d iti.the Mind's, Non-exteQs^pEi, 
was ndveiHthdieaB coKhrificed that when; it is.,iiQpl:e88e4 we.hAvt^ sqi^jaf 
thing : ia it wihiohi :resemble» .iUtetasion^ or,, in . fact, > somethiog; t^a|(. i$ 
exteiidedki^T)3iA tefti rhiiBi.nGj;ohot(]prbiit .tp-^cooceite cither the JE^«^ 
cipiaUiitse^'ttfieitded, xmt, . eke, that .Ettientim -. 19. bob 9. nK*r<tl i4^ 
Thing: and he adopted the lattert inthe.faceof tbe/fe^aodivlkgftiiii^ 
his own rare. igeneral aicut^ness^. ia ■w'hich.We have a(.^gwlvip.f(tlfice 
of the influeno^ of 1 opiaion ' premonblif. •eettUdished.' ■ ■ , ■ . i ■ i I t fptlpwiy 
however,; that if. we uphold realEgteniiQn ^f^nst B^i^keley VK <ipf^ 
with it J embriaeey -tie Evtenmn. of the ,Percipient. . Th^ evffi^Qffiff 
leave no ^Iti^ativei '. , •'.... > ■,....••.•,•■, j..,.- ..•,» irMwitl 

The indejpdodent decufcion <xf Mr^Huim) is/ boe vahiaibl^. r i : Thpugli 
he doubted, the !exi8t^c«!ofix)th; Body^nodMindiiye^A^wa^Mi^onr 
vihced of our pt^imarjfifeditig horn impresf iemk, as ;to asfertipoeUifieljs 
that: if the Mind k a Sahstanc&aft aiH, e^ les extended. ^^iNdWi a&h^ Mfas 
equally pr^oiMid and iMep/ica^ •the\ciircu«m bfnhis..conTiction 

Might to cauticm^us upon what aground we condemn his/judgment 

•vButy uotWithstandiog the 'unaniinousdeciftion^ of. the. three iUus- 
trious persoDs above named^ philosophical opiitton has siacei their titoe 
suffered a great change in regard to the fact in question. -Doctor 
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Kenf; IB his laudaMe extaniow taref ute tbr JJm/ Theory^ ham,- i coot* 
cenre, been earned beyenct the pomt . of • fact, by dcnjing that we 
primarily fleel extended impiesiioiw, ov, m other words, bj sinkaig 
the prmoTj^ feeUng, idto fl»mefe etiuefiten^ m/mncr suggested by 
the imdierstMiduig'; iBs doing whiofay ift i»-her6 important to oteenre, 
ttis: caitfse did not gain any tbingv ft>r I shall have to axgoe that the 
refntation stands upon equal giouad whether the lidea of Extea- 
silMr i» got by infgtvnoe, or, by primaty fact — ^His doctrine, how- 
mtf, k now adopted', among thoM' whO' » Biitain take the lead in 
fh6' ^bilosopby of Mind ; and' bumm m erroneous infereaee, 
^[i^fireign tB ihe/neUng, has proved the: soarce of errorsv those 
WIm» hawie oppoaed these onoirs hdte.tbought seeessary to consider 
(||0 ptitMrif fM( iiielf diaprovtd.'-''^*^^ 

• J>botor Huickeim is aeknowledged: tn be'tbe/frif who dboowcr'cd 
(W rath A conceived^' that our Idea cb Batension is got in: the way of 
infdrenec etiMequent t^on a SeBsation^ and nol' nv &}iMift'oB or pri* 
WMy loot its^f ; and his view of die natter seems to haire been em- 
braced a» being iupposed essential in the refutation t^ Jiei>keley'9 er- 
fW*} butifhail endeavour to shew that Boetor Hutebeson's dis- 
^Ofttf does not amodttt to sasaoch^for the /itaft,. dnnigh certainly 
ampU^i ii tt certainly |ifmM03^i'**^nd it is to^ be hoped that 
whoever will inquive into the inei&ts of the cdse must find, that the 
foit •/ prtmary feeling /rmn Satnniiom is wholly independent ef, and 
foreign to, any <fuc8tidni abovt irmembkme€s ; and that such primary 
fueling (when demonstrated) giveft no countenance to the Ideal The- 
srvw nor to any but satisfactory conclusions. 



It tf zee :c be ^xpcnec :ms Vavr'aiwa,. iv^ poases so luse a 
ifcare ex Muacjii Sc^aKc, lad sesccre s be ended br h. wi3 ever 
grve xne&tua v^ ^^s cnor) to a yiiffan MtMtry : bat if tbe 
Hrpccscsi cf a Coneirsi ICsBtf be fii^wcwi!^ rmh w lnl . and uwdier 
reared spca » cuumwmd eace of u'aw i iim #ilh pimicad Facts, it 
■rass baTc a 5k- daa to tbeir coaadoatiaa, aad be aooeoted, or 

•^ ;ipce 
T«an ^ga I vas strack bj tfe finiMik ai , tiiat all the 

onr Xamre, tbe rrfiar ^firwtmm af 

tMMu CbateflsuplassHr a Sacooan oC Ac<s, aBdcr tkb £««^ I 




led to an Hjpoeriess ramd vUd^ I llinkt aD anwinm Fto- 
xwMf m mkx aoakautf i wad ihis aatoftdi liaxc m tfae-fol- 

lowing papers attempced to Sosmte. In addhka to this it^ 

proper to exaaiae the jpi^Aflaf ^rafaiSff of the doctiiDe of 

n CerebnlMindy in oder to shev dsMC the Biain dso aof per^ww 
mih ifolMNs as are i M jiiwrrf to give Ideas. .Jindl havre^. to this^ 
added aoine mere ooajeobares on the nae of die Brain^ in cpnfannitj, 
t» its own structure aad to the Hypothesis advaaoed. 
. : Tbf? principal original consideratioiis berciii adiaoeod nft^-r^^ome of, 
the Evidences of the Extension of the Mind, or of die ^!ffC9l ^J^ 
mfion jof : Mind and Bodjr — the order and de/tendftux . fif our 
different Mttdes pi Feeling—4he Law of Interest— tJt^ Evidence of, 
I^Mf /^»:o^Mf jJ^rfetVT'V*® consctfus and />A^nc«/ corrrs/wji^rnoe in ttie. 
jfllr^er of Uic ex tei»>al Senses — the mathematical relation amoos senr. 
.^uml Pw/cc(*scs— the general nature and occo«o« of the PassionpT^ 
and the spherule Hypothesis^ including that of mental Undulations^, 
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■ . Whoever glances at these particulars, in the slightest degree, 
must perc^flj'|h»CJi^ Ifc^^ invent- 

ing an Hypothesis to suit any o(_ the views heretofore taken of the 



Subject ; but that I have devoted attention to contemplate the phe^ 

nometia of the Mind ifk a, rW^J iltDgi^t)^r different from that which 

. ' . • y ■ j" J • ' « * 1 .'111 \ 

hm led to any of the Theories yet advanced. 

It is far from my meaning to say thftt either of tfa^s^^are the better 
for being' nbw-7-t only notice their originality asFdci^ aiiid respect- 
fully leave it to others to pronounce updn them : requesting that When 
I appear to express myself, with unbecoming confidence, it may be 
:u)nsjd€^d^^ onL;r marl):ipg the degree of opinion^ but always open 
ta the correctioi^ ;P.t those ^ho ^ar^' CQmp^teJjtjrr^l^^^ offered 

can be; secure c^ I impunity in. pqly. one p9^ Ijb^t nd^o^y^^^ ^^ 
piiteto such unproductive labou»^l«|^JIOPtiveotbertlll^ the true 
one.'"'-*''''' f '■•■'-- -■■>-: ''<''" >i'i 1<» •yuin'/l •>.lt 'to '.<>:-: 

i»'>r - - - _ 1 _ _ . ,.-••..,. 
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OF THE CONCEIVABLE EXISTENCE, AND NATURE, OF THE MIND. 



. . ■ rmi li uJL 
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SECT. I. INTRODUCTORY SPECULATION. 

It has belsn the opprobrium of the study of Mind, and a great 
causci of its negiecU that no discoveries relating to its Existence am 
made thereiu : and one reason which has operated to prevent pro^ 
gress appears so evident, that whilst we permit it to exist, it iQ$jf 
be no less thau impossible to penetrate our ignorance. y^ 



V^. 



2 OF THE EXISTENCE, PROPERTIES, chap.i. 

It has indeed been said, that in the Theories of Perception 
now extant, Men have laboured under an error; in that, while 
they have entertained a deep rooted beUef of the immateriality of 
the Soul ; they have, at the same time, been ^^ influenced by some 
" general maxims of philosophizing, borrowed fct>ili« Physics/' — ^The 
error however exists, only^ if the attribute Non-Extension shall ever be 
proved a joint attribute of Immateriality. 

Tliat inconsistency appears, in every attempt to- treat the affpc* 
tions of a Non-eatended Substance, (if any such there isj) as bear- 
ing any conceivable analogy to those of an extended one, is evident : 
but, while the general charge of inconsistency is as true, as it is gene- 
ral, this truth should awaken us to the question, whether the error 
really consists in speaking agreeably to the irresistible dictates of 
Feehng, in opposition to nothing but a ckimtrical Notion; or, in 
adopting that Notion j which itself violates rationality. — I mean the 
supposed mental attribute Non^^xtension ? 

It has been well said, that a House divided against itself, can- 
not stand ; yet, whoever attempts to shew, that the Mind exists, dis- 
tinct from the Body, has not only to contend, ia^uphy^cal dispute, 
with those who confound the two ; but, if he keep within the pale 
of rationality, he must fight with a Chimera created, by a party of 
his own Sect. 

• But, it must ever be vain to attempt to reason beyond the range 
of Conception. We are constrained to believe that the humto 

Mind, if it is any Substancej is continually operating upon, and 
suffering the Operation of, the Body ; but, we can have no Con- 
ception of Action without JHof ion of Substance; tlierefore we are 



I 
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jiiBder necessity to infcTt tlmt Body and Mind recipnxrate^ soiQe 
wajy like two physical Bodies. 

* In . reasoning thns^ « (whether v:e conjecture rights or the -^ Con- 
trary,) we are, at least, ironsistent with possibility in Conc^jition^; 
and if we outstep* this boundary, ^1 is darkness. 

Supposing the Iffind a substantial Thing, existing distinct frcMti 
the Body, if it he twn^xt en ded^ it is beyond dispute we do not 
know J tod perhaps cunmt know it to be so. The assumption, then, 
of this property is mere IfypofAem, which forbids inquiry; but, if 

« 

the Mind has Extension^ though we do not know it, yet, we 'majr 
come to know it; and, the present sup|)osition of it is, at least, its 
good as a supposition of the contrary, with this grand ad van tagti, 
that we may speculate upon the one, whilst utter silence is imposed 
by the other Hypothesis, 

It is agreed, that all we know of the Substance of either Matter, 
or Mind, is merely relative. The one has apparent properties, whit^ 
our physical experience demands us to believe, is incompatible with 
some apparent properties displayed by the other. We therefore ra- 
tionally conclude, that Substance of Matter is different from ' the 
Substance of Mind, without being able to afford ourselves even 

a gue$$, as to what is the Substance of either. I5ut our physical 

experience (just now appealed to) demands, that to enable two 
Substances to re-act upon each other, both must have the common 
property of Extension ; and the authority for mental Immaterialism^ 
and for mental Extension^ is thus one and the same, whereby these 
two properties are equally upheld, and joined ; and this junction 
I am led to adopt, because die pretensions of these properties are 






'pwfoQiiy equal: both oS' the ihig&est amtboritj ; alidi irimt te I9imm^ 

they do not, after examination^ appear idcoiksistentr ' '; 
. :, .In ihts case it is fai'ourable to remark, that it appears to Ikivc 
;beea the almost unanimous opinion of Philomphlerftinall ages, dpvit 
to that of Des Cartes^ that the human Mind is extendcid ; whibt it is 
iindeniable, that tlie contrary supposition rests upon no positive £vi- 
^dence w^iatever.-- — • — -IJut it ^ still a more weighty consideration 
^ (so far as authority may weigh) that such men. «9 Pricef Clarke^ 
^ffewtouj and Locke^ were unable to conceive the Mind -without. 

.j^per physical connexion with the Body. 1 sha}l finish this re« 

^inark by adding, that those who now treat the .Subject accord^ 
ing to the strict rule of Philosophizing are obliged to admit, at 
Jeast^ an ^* intimate connexion^'' between Mind and Body which con* 
* cession destroys one of the acknowledged essential qualities qf 
JSon^xtepsion^ namely, that the Mind exists no where ; — a dogmas in 
flaying up which, a Man no longer remains a vonsitteut Non^xten^. 
>ionist.^-T — 

Here I conjecture, by the way, that though those illustrious 
Men assigned Extension indefinitely to the Mind, Uiey would per^ 
hs^ps have que3tioned a definite Shape as much, -as will any Mau» 
^f the present day. Such is the Subject that Men are afraid to 
look their own Conceptions in the face; but yet, /i/«7(j Extension 

I 

must have Figure. Thus are Men kept from search after an extended 
Mind, though they must now begin to suspecjt, that Body is as atte- 
nuate as Mind can be. 

After all that has beerj advanced to the AVorld, upon this hi- 
therto unprofitable Subject, I take the merits of the case to be, that 
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tarjtoeujoy the rewards of a- future^ State,) ait * theie^, on vaiiete 
grouods, forbid « to admit 4latt^ roar Mimlil al^e iMidtt td'- tlie Uimc 
sort o{ Sul^anee \nth om Bodk«V i»Iiich. laitara lilld <(Kbe^ 
posed ci particles insettiibles afid, in ihmsctoiV^ iofert ; also, which 
are cmitinuaUj going faufi us, and kce. ireplaced bjr foreign partjB ; ia- 
somudi that the Body I wore at twenty years of age, may actually 
form parts of many different human Bodies by the' time I shall be 
sixty; and I may then die possessed of a Body, (including Bihin) 
that, some years back, made p«rts of the Bodies, and Brains, of othQr 

: The: confusion of personal Identity - that itiusf, pkynicaUy^ be in- 
ierred from such'Iacts, has not escaped Matetiulists, who tocmd 
-themselves thereby dritren to -the suppbiitl6nv diat Mind is iaal a 
Modty or, that Consciousness is' the j^iieyif rkiiilt'^OigamxMiiovi; 4ad 
-does not in Acre -any SiSkfianke^ - * -• • '•-' --^mi. ; i.; j:: [- CAr, •- 

Contrary to this, I must suppcx^ tlie Mmd; to hihere vl Sub- 
stance; but being in all cases limited by my Concept ion^ I know not 
by what reasonable authority I aorcalled upon to believe that, con- 
cerning which I can have no thought whatever ; that is, a Substance 
nefi^xiendedj ittovlng;'and being HioVfed byi' a Subi^uince tnat moves, 
only 9 by reason that it is extended. 

AH -that I.can. possibly. jneaiK or ipcn^baps .faul/. bj >»> mniate^ 
rM^SubHtaMcti: as>;aii tiummtabtt onoj; ^which-sliallfiinthangeaMy r^ 
^maih, in the Body,- And fdsewh^re^ safe fi^ra. cDilf usioa ?of I Identitg^. 
i ^in-not^pb&uUtii^ initho) vain; view t<irU ariy Ji^t upon tjK! 
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practical observations, to state, briefly, the speculative probability of 
its distinct Existence and Extension. 

Here the force of prejudice needs no comment; but I way 
notice, what I think a signal instance in Bishop JBerite/ey/, whose ar- 
guments^ at every turn, demonstrate the Extension of the Mind ; and 
yet, (having set-out in the Creed of Non-extension) he could easier, 
in conception, anihilate Uie external World, than chusc the alterna^ 
tive^ that the Mind itself is Extended. 

With the Materialist^ (whose Hypothesis I more radically op- 
pose,) I sliall at least have no such chimera to combat, as that of 
Nontext ensio7u — We shall encounter on fair pliysical ground, the 
only substantial ground that human Nature can touch upon ; and I 

ought U> affect him, if I can disprove a cerebral Mind. ~IIe, too, 

ought to rejoice, if a Mind distinct from Brain be physically indi- 
cated, because he knows, that a Cerebral Mind, continually changing, 
is no Mind at all ; and, therefore, if he be not a Christian, he moves 
cWi every clay, in the dismal approach to expected anihilation. 



>«CTat MAITRR IS DEFINED, BUT WAS NEVER 

DETECTED. 

Mlncli M a Thing existing, in the present state of our 

I MOIIMIM we are to endeavour to conceive a Substance^ 

^mli Uiii Mulistance must not be liable to ordinary 

^llk^^i which would endanger our Identity. ^Fbx^ 

% livii^lKi varying Enei^, which Body never dis- 
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plays to us ;- '^batj yek^i itfrnUst'ikm: e^ehdedy: ;otbcnr»e ^it could 
not reciprocate with the Body >> ' ' ■ -'Now .all thi& seems very am* 
ceivable. • /•!.•..*•?»; . [ • • 

I' can -witkout' any: V\o\pa€» oonbeitet iii;a nianV Braw, a por- 
tion of Simce' filled with' Minid^ not convertibfe ^th the - Substance 
of the Body,. I nay, I hav« only to conceives fit an txUndtd Thing 
fixed there, apd tlien, I know as much of it (atdSub$tance) as I do 
of the Substance of the ^Bodyi-~^4Ltid if thct^^ is. sbch a Thihj^ as 
tuie ^xtend«(} '^lSll6ff cmce, unknowil ti^ceptvby: bertahi Prdptofti«$; 
1-do'nbt soe,* why^ th^ne may not be dnbtficr Extended ' 6ubstance> 
4infcnbwn except by otiier cjertaih^Proper^ies.-^I thet£fore tHinK^ 
theve iMiy- be two' extended SubMabbes^Mk^/Existofce,^ as wett Hk 
bne ^ ' and; as* to whidi ol these should': be» thue^^rdkset^ modem lesfci 
'perigee seemi to have. Knd^red the k|ue^t}oii rather a vulgbr 
dispute. ' • -. ' ' ' ^ .'' ■•' ^'■ 

SUiliUr Qudittes T apprehend; make 'Similar Substanbes^rpind 
It is-not hecessary ' that 0II the ifaaltties; of )a : Siibstanbo bi^ un^ 
like^ to make it another Substance, lot I suppose, if 4- Bi^lity iias 
one quality not found in anotlier Reality, it is a different Substance 
from t}x^i o^et^-^}letice*iX}G^^c^ an4 com- 

mon ModM of 'Operation, will not m^e Mind, and Body one 5irfr- 
stanee^ii it be found, that ^he former has a single essentkU quality 
not found in* tFie latter ^ i • -^ ?. : - - j • 

bapspOB^Me, that the Sub- 
%«aii0eof the Mind siiould be more att^fAu/te'ih&vi that of the Bod y^. 
lirMems aecetoary only^that tbe St^€ of (to indiriduaY Mind, at^ 
some 'unknown otlyeriinhercMit PfbpeJti«K^ give H SkfceptibiKhr And 
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4liits preserving kJtipenetral^ though lleublejm to be ex* 

ploded or solved, unless by particular decree. 
• ; IjiTcnv^at ii\ very. lorUinatQi tfaat':io wirfirG^qtkiquirjfy.conoernting 
t»ther Mind '. or fiodjr^ we *have motkirig at tM id lHh mlh Matter ; 
andvlt would: surely? ibe unwise tof dtag itin, fqr nd other :purpose 
lliah io impede, cioibanr^s^ tod weigh, down, .otc Coneeptions, 

Maii}^ri8Md^hiedfUngi (aiAi4ixed^)j'jl:Coi}«e/»(ion,a»aj?^ Betngt 
fxtmdedfiiolidf and mdrt}* v^Whalnfei^jhuai/thesie Fr(4>el:tie9/'J pce^ 
«ume, IsiAfc^fiors .^d trhatevef hm n^t all thcse^ u nt^ Matter Cf^ 
4U)d: thui^';Mattei! is as:perfec!l a Thing, inX^weeptkn^ as a Circle, a 
iI'filmgle»:Qr'a plam Suritce^ tbaagh iieiVAier of these latter, any moie 
t))tQ Matter itself^ was : evfer: isMdm to iexbt in Reality .«r^I will not 
ifiUnd by saying that Matter 4r^5:itQ^:bsisi; ; it is quitQ sufficient. that 
no man ever had any dealing with it, and that Body is found to be a 
very diff event Thi^g: though etill, the: SuMtaIK^.0l^:Qody (j.i^^^ 
ing fn)ni it».evideAtfPropQrti6s)is odt tb^ Substanoeof Min^lw— - 

J[)f/iried Matter, if it exist, Aust .exist in separate parts,, which are 
never known to be in contact : That, thing,, therefore, which divides 
these {Hurts, ^iiiiiio(;te Mait^f yet it is ^tended j and holds togeliier, 
whHst.it keeps asundlsr^ the PMrtides of BodjjTin-It as thh^ eetetided 
imm0t€jiiii Agent wXtkh extifeea #11 our Sensieiti<^, in which process 
Jlfdf/er never yet came into Sensual Contact— —^Thiis» if we.wcire t9 
^ec > to 'd0pi>i^ :thei^«ifMiii'Miiidrof ;J^ ,i»ci cannot denji !the 

^KMfiswn «f ^ ! Agettt which ia n^ maittitil 9t SoUd: And,^^ as that 
Ag<:nt>q^ slwAyi be applied to, ift the way (rf Analogy^ I cannot 
1^: why ive sbouhl deny our Minds a Skoohur Property, when by ad- 
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nuttmg it« W9 admt fttf ndw abstraet belief rof & Things iriCh liAilia- 
terial Ejitension, but only tom&vt ab obst&de td in^iiirjr othemil^' 
iMunfiouniabl^'^ ' 

Agreeably widi tbis we find, Hiat the pentctteion of an extended 
knmatoial Mind has been held by numbers, who were also men OJf^ 
profound eradition, their only doubt being, as t6 the mattntt ^l 
its Extension : and many of these^ wer^ tben irhose fiaAies staiki so* 
high for both Science and probity , that we must think they teVW 
erery claim to influence the question, do far as Opinion may ba«^ 
weight. It is not, however, upon names, but upon the follo^iAg* 
^rJelwy of the Subject, that 1 am here to ground expectc^ti^n. 



. -f 
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SECT. ill. JBODY AND MATTER ARE DIFFERE^TT 

THINGS. 

> • ■ . - 

£>r. Priestley, who doubtless was an acutd Philosopheir^ and the ^ 
most aealous of Materialists,*^concurred with his Opponents, thehigki 
Immaterialists, many of whom abound in learning and i^isdom, 
in one point, namely, that the human Mind^ if immattrialy camiot be 
extended : Yet was Dr. Priestley, at the same time, tlie professed ad* 
vocate of the doctrine, that extended Body is wholly umolid^ or, id 
other words, immaterial i and those high Immaterialists, themselves, 
must at least have agreed (as natural Philosophers) that Extended 

Body is, in great party immaterial ^What is a plain man to un* 

derstand from doctrines so apparently irreconcileable ? . 



• » 
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I have already observed , that Matter. is a Thing defined^ as is a 

Triangle^ Circle^ or Square, (whether any such really exist or no) 

therefore Dr. Priestley has neither proved, norattempted to prove, 

w /ac/, (though his terms have professed ta do. so) that Matter is 

different from what we. thought it.— —He has, irifactj done a very 

different office, that is, has argued (as other eminent men had done 

l?ofore him) that Bodp is not what we thought it.— ^But, (by what J 

most think an unhappy misuse of a term) he has called JBoi/y, which 

every one sees iand feels, by the name of Mattery which no one ever 
sawojc.felt. 

Upon this it is necessary to remark here, that the error is not 
merely in the preference of a wrong term, but of much greater coc se- 
quence. Body was previously admitted, even by the advocates 

of Solidity, to consist of two Substances^ that is to say, of defined 
Matter J and of Something else ; therefore, however it may have been 
overlooked, it certainly is not proper to use the terms Body ^nd Matter 

m 

as synonimous ; and it must be productive of confusion in reasoning, 
to use any term so, as to denote a compound of two Substances^ by 
the name of one of its component Substances.--— I therefore appre* 
bend, that so long as Matter exists in our discussions, it must, as a 
fixed defined Thing, be carefully distinguished from Body^ of whose 
compound texture, (if compound) nobody pretends to assign the 
Essence. 

So prodigiously great is the quantity of interstice in Bodyj that the 
best advocates of Matter have acknowledged the possibility, that the 
whole quantity of Solid Matter in the Universe might not make a 
nandful~and the best informed are now agreed, that we do not come 
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in oontact with Ma//er, tfaeiiefore our Sensations, themselves, are 

inflicted by the extended immaterial parts of Bodies. Now, * 

it is not the Existence of Matter th'Sit I here contend against; but 
against the inconsistency of Nan^iX^ensionistSj who can deny the 
Ejctension of the Mind only as a particular ca$e^ of a general proposi^ 
tumi that no immaterial Agent can be ext ended ,^^l^\xt as it is on all 
hands acknowledged, that the whole Universe is^ in great part, 
filled with an immaterial Extended Agent y (and the general propo^ 
sitipn being thus disproved,) I ask, upon ip^f ground can the parti^ 
cular case be upheld ? 



sssss 



SECT. IV. THE MIND DEPENDS UPON THE BODY. 

'It is generally agreed, that the Mind is indebted to the physical 
Organs which belong to it, for all the Knowledge it possesses ; and, 
though the sentient Principle may Imve existed from earliest Crea^ 
tion, ' we have no ground to suppose, that it ever moved consciawlyf 
until the Body moved it. 

If the Mind did, originally ^ require a Condition to enable it to 
operate; we may suppose, that its Action depends upon the Existence 
of the Condition annexed ; and, that whenever the Condition shall 
fail, the Action of the^ Mind must be included. ^ ' ^ . j. . . 

- We know, that after the physical Condiitioh has been annexed, 
and the ^Mind has operated consequent thereunto, there happens a 
regular, and irregular Succession of failures of the Operation of this 
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Condition; and every impartial investigation miVit 4t&Aureuif( th»t 
during sound Sleep the Mind is wholly ignorant» and at r^st^ . 

I am obliged to confess, this reduces the sublime SpiHtof M>MQ« to 
a Thing nearly answering Mr* X^ocke's definition erf a watch : kicisf^ 
•• An Organisation" (though periiaps not of pafts)"*^ to; a certain ood* 
^' which, when a sufficient force is added .to it, it is cap»bk to^aj^ 
*• tain : and this force, coming sensibly f poxn- wltiwAiti i^ .<>l!teu Away 
« when the organ is in order, and w^l fitted tOvitm^^ it*''; : i 

Such a defiiution, appUed to the human Mind^i may appear very 
degrading ; but, if facts support it, we must yield Conviction > and* 
truly, we know jiot whether it degrades us at all. 

With proper deference tott»feJH«lgm^t irf,»om^ who contend, that 
.the Mind is always active, I must suppose them liable to a bias, in 
ttjewifih that it did evincQ t\m sort of independence; but appear- 
ances, I fear, leave little room for doubt. 

I shall hot, here, mtrod lice > any. of. the yauai; argUmcnta. Q^>the 
Subject, except toask, what sort of Operation can be supposed to gO 
eti in' die Mind of a Man, who has lain under water until the vitA) 
a|>pe«rances have some time ceased ? and, who is yet a miioh Jongq^ 
time before he affords the least sign of returned Conacaiusn^sR fr^ 
if the Man cease to think, but for ^neininuteV diving this lapse, 
wfaerfe is the odds, thuu^ he cease to think every time he sleept 
Umhing the ^ sufficient force ?" 

Not only is Sfnsafiow requisite, to set the Mind fir$t in Motion; 
but it takes years of Existence, before Sensation becomes that " suf- 
ficient force," wlwch enables the Mind to perform its functions tole-. 
raidy^ Now, I iiihagine, no one who holds Mind to be a distinct 5ti6 
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ttance^ynli suppose that it grows with the Bodj.-r-Tbej;! nuety* of 
course, admit, that liorwever originally perfect, it ncYcrtliek^^ il^r 
pends, for its due Action, upon the growth of the Body* and must 
vak its time, which is a dependance of the very same nature, oaly 
less in degree than th^ in question. 

Whatever is the Substance of the Mind^ its coftlition witli the 
'Body is sufficiently humiliating ; but I do not conceive it any moft 
so, that the latter should be constructed so as to produce^ a$ mM A^ 
to suspend^ the Action of the former ; which last it certainly ap- 
pears to do, every night we sleep, and, at any rate, in some cases 
of insensibility. 

In both these cases, the Mind is shewn to be inferior only to the 
great Power which made it ; and, instead of being discouraged by 
the limitation of a Condition, I confess myself, in this view of the 
thing, stimulated to adore the mercy of the Creator, for having (as I 
beUeve) made sensitive Beings capable of rest^ which I am led to 
hope he has made naturally incapable of solution. 

Mind being supposed a Reality^ distinct from Body, however de- 
pendant thereon, we may conceive Bodies to vary, without Umit, in 
other states; but, from tlie tendency of the present inquiry, as well 
as from otiier Evidences, it will appear, we have no ground to think 
that Mind can either actj or/ee/,in antf State, without the condition 
of some adapted organized Body. 

This, if it be found just, is a welcome view of the Subject, in as 
much as it bears testimony to what we have been divinely taught« 
in that Faith which upholds the best Hopes of Man : and, upon re- 
flection, I receive the inference with the more; decided interest, be* 
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cause it has arisen, solely, from the investigation, without my having 
herein had any previous view to such consequence. 

Philosophers are now agreed, that our earliest intelligences are 
those which, by experience we know, come from mthout.- — Sensar 
tion then begins, where Body ends and Mind commences; and 
the region of Perception (if it come to appear there is such a region) 
18 the exterior of the Mind, which must be in contact with nervous 
Extension. 



t 
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CHAPTER II- 



OF CONSCIOUSNESS OR UNIVERSAL PERCIPIENCE; OF OPI- 
NIONS NOW HELD ON THIS SUBJECT, OPPOSED TO THAT OP 
LOCKE; ^AND, OF THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 



SECT, I. CONSCIOUSNESS IS KNOWLEDGE. 

Whether the Mind, as a Reality j be considered either physically 
simple,orponipounded;of like parts; or extended, or the contrary; it 
jseems generally agreed that,; as Mindy it is a Sole Being; and, as 
siich, is the receptacle of all Knowledge: and this is so, independ- 
ent of any dispute how far it does, or does not, iUelf^ produce any 
sort of inteUigence. 

It is farther generally agreed, that the Mind suffers alternate times, 
of Knowledgej and of Ignorance. — KtwwledgCf therefore, is an ^c- 
cident. 

§ 

The Accident, Knowledge, may or may not exist ; but, when 
.it does occur, it must be induced by some circumstance of the 
J Mind's Existence ; and it should follow, that all varieties of Know- 
ledge are produced by various modifications of One General cir- 
cumstance, and that the State called. Knof^ledge, indeterminately^ 
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requires an appropriate name^ which shall embrace all its Modes^ in 
some such way, as the term Motion embraces all the Modes in which 
Bodies can change. 

Agreeably with this speculation we aetually find, tliat all our 
Knowledge is received by a Sole Percipient, which is the Being that 
is alive to the different Affections properly named Sensations, Re- 
membrances. Judgments, Tassions, and all other particular intelli-^ 
gences ; and the Frocesses or Facts by which these intelligences are 
received by the Percipient, are identified in the general term Con^ 
sciousness, by whicb tenD^ of course, I- intesd- a Percipieitce of any 
sort whatever. 

This view of the Subject is supported by the doctrine <4, Locke ; 
but, though the Existence, and Extent, of Consciousness, has the 
assent of his successors also, it seems, in the present day^ the mudi 
more prevalent opinion, that our General Perci()ieiit is no othi*r 
than a receptacle for Counter Fedings ; or,.in other wordsi, that Con*- 
sciousness is only an accompanying or Second Percipience, which at 
tends all our particular mental processes. 

This last doctrine is well [expressed, in that capital Work winch 
must be generally familiar as a popular vehicle to diffuse a Know- 
ledge of the most current Opinions, on a great variety of subjects. 

« ^The Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the article Metaphysics, 

begins the head Consciousness by saying ^•* Sensation, Remem- 

^* trance. Simple Apprehension and Conception, with every other ac- 
" tual epergy or passion of the Mind, is accompanied by an inward 

feeling or perception of that energy or passion, and that feeling or 

perception is termed Consciousness/' 
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Seemingly consonant to this, we have the more recent, and high 
authority of Professor Stewart, in his Philosophical Esso^ (^^^ssay I. 
Chap. II.) " that it is from Consciousness, or^ rather, from Reflec- 
*^ tion'" (attentive Consciousness) ^^ that we derive all our notions of 
the faculties and operations of the Mind ;'* — and lie says — " Hhosi 
mental phenomena, form the direct and appropriate subjects of 
Consciousness ; and^ indeed, the only direct and appropriate sub- 
jects of Consciousness, in the strict acceptation of that word/' 
Regarding this last statement I ought to specify, that I understand 
such Notions are here said to be ^^ derived from Consciousness'' on 
the same ground that is held by the Encyclopaedist, namely, that Con- 
sciousness is thought, to accompany 9 and to note^ all our mental pheno- 
mena, such as Sensations, Judgments, Pass^ions, Sec. which several 
Modes are therefore by Professor Stewart called ^^ Subject $^ and Ob^ 

^^Jects^ of Consciousness/' For instance, (Essay I. Chap. I.) it is 

said — ^^ The importance of attending carefuHy to the distinction bo- 
^^ tween the phenomena, which are the immediate Objects of Con- 
^^ sciousness, and tlie concomitant notions and truths which are sug-^ 
" gested to our thoughts by these phenomena, will appear from con- 
" siderations to be stated in the next Chapter/' — And, in various 
other passages of the Essays we find, the emphatical repetition of the 
phrase " Subjects of Consciousness/' — 

Agreeably with both these statements. Consciousness cannot be 
any other than a Co^uffering^ or Second Perception of every parti- 
cular Affection, of winch the Mind becomes subject ; and therefore, 
we either have a double Percipience of every change, or, we must 

have more than one Percipient in the Mind. : — ^I am not, i 

D 
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aware, that any such Constitution is directly proposed, but I takd it 
to be the neeesbajy amount of the modern doctrine of Consciousness. 
-' Contrary to this, however, ray Constitution obUges me to think, 
that Sensations^ Remembrances^ Judgments^ Passions^ &c., are not 
ObfectSy but merely Modesy of Consciousness or Percipience ; and in 
the. following Sections I must endeavour to support this opinion. . 



•■* 



SECT. II. KNOWLEDGE IS SINGLE. 

. If I speak in the usual Style of language, I shall say, I am con-* 

seious, that I see Colour at this moment. — 1 am conscious of 

the Opinion^ that man is most distinguished above other Animals, 
by a capacity for Thought, and capabihty to communicate his. 
Thoughts, to other individuals of his Species, through Time and- 

Place, by means of visible Signs. Or, I am conscious of the 

present Remembrance of any past Sensation^ or Re/lection^ . 

But, in regard of the first of these three Propositions, it is to be 
observed, tliat my Sensation of Colour , is my Consciousness of Colour : 
the Process, herein,, does not consist of two intelligent Facts in the' 
Mind. Any sensual Organ may perform its office without far- 
ther effect; but then, if there be no Consciousness, there will be no 
Sensation. 

In like manner, to be conscious that we Judge^ or Remember^ is 
simply to judge^ or remember; and when we sai/9 we are conscious 
that we seCy this makes only a double enunciation of a single Fact in 
die Mind, such expiession being as truly an impropriety , as to 
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say, -we feel that we ta^te. ^We might as well go on to say, we are 

emwincedj that we are conscious, that we see ; and then, refer this 
^glt Fact of Vision to thvee several Perceptions, or Percipients. 

An external Object may Operate upon an Organ of Sense, so as to 
karc no doubt that it myst have performed its Office, and yet, (owing 
to some stronger Interest in the Mind,) we may have no Conscious- 
ness from the nervous impulse. Here, then, we have the nervous 

Process existing without its Sensation; but we never have a Sensation, 
without its Consciousness, nor a Consciousness of Sensation without 
the Sensation itself. 
• Now, in treating this question, we must not confound a double 

Perception with a complex one. Many conscious Processes are very 

complex J that is, they consist of component parts ; but I appeal to every 

■ ■ ■ - » • 

iban^s experience, whether he was ever aware of a c/omJ/c Feeling 
of any one intelligence, such as the Sensation of Yellow coexisting 

with a Consciousness of that Sensation? Besidies this, I would 

also ask, what use there could be in learning, by a Second Perci- 
pience, that which (all the world confeyes,) we feel in the Sensa- 
Hon itself? 

In case, however, that any one chuse to demand proof against this 
double Percipience (rather than advance any evidence for it,) I have to 
observe, that I do not ground my opinion of the Unity of our Know- 
ledge in Sensation, upon what we feel during the Sensation ; because, 
though it feels Single^ I will suppose it possible to be otherwise, with- 
out falling into our instant distinct Percipience. 

AVe indeed know, that in recognising a definite external Object 
(as a Horse) we use Sensation Memory^ and Judgment ; and yet the 
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process becomes so instantaneous, that it seems, to every one, a sim-* 
pie Fact : but, concerning this Process we learn, from Experience^ 
(what the Process itself docs not betray) that the parts may exist 
separately, which shews the Fact to be no/ Simple. — —Thus a blind 
man, newly made to see, could not perceive any tiling in a Horsct 
but a mere Sensation of Colour; and it requires repeated Sensations, 
and Memory, to enable him to perceive tlic Animal^ with its Qua^ 

lities. 

Now, if, (in Hke manner,) a man, after experience, can discover^ 
that he ever had either a Sensation of Colour, witltout the Conscious- 
ness of Colour, or a Consciousness of Colour without its Sensation, 
I shall then suppose a diversity of Co-existent Percipiences proved by 
the separate Existence of either. But, if we never have (as cer- 
tainly we never have) any such evidence against the Unity of Per- 
cipience, I must suppose that Sensation is not an O^ect^ but only 
one of the Modes^ of Consciousness. i 

The same arguments which are conclusive in regard of Sensations, 
must be equally good concernng Memory^ Passions^ and all other 
Feelings : and here, in naming Passions^ it seems strange, that these, 
which are called our most internal Feelings, are held to be Objects 
of a Feeling still more internal. 

It may not be improper here to attempt to explain, what circum- 
stance may (possibly) give rise to the supposition of an accompanying 

or additional Percipience. It would indeed appear, that Attention 

is the conscious Fact which most approaches to such an Idea ; 

and I incline to think, that some authors, in various passages, seem 

to confound Attention with Consciousness : but' the intellectual Fact 
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,1 rather, take tx> be, that when, during Sensation, Remein^ 
brance, &c. we camider the consciotis Process (quitting tiie external 
Object) or, iHieu we are in a mood to assure ourselves, or believe^ 
that the conscious Fact exists, such consideration or belief doetf 
not accompany or co-exist witli, but follows^ the Fact, and thus 
makes another conscious Fact ; which, if true, is a very different 
thing from supposing the Sensation to coexist with, and be the Sub^ 
ject of. Consciousness. 

Tliis Opinion is, at Zeast, consonant to the language of Locke, 
but I offer it with def^cnce, not intending it as correct, but onlj 
supposing, th&t in some such way the Mind proceeds, during Per- 
cipience. 



SECr.III. FEELINGS OR IDEAS ARE NOT OBJECTS^ 

BUT MODES, OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I 

So vast is tlie difference (regardingllie constitution of the Mind ) 
betwixt the supposition, that tntr different Affections are only Modes 
of Consciousness, and that of their being Objects of Consciousness, 
that the most discordant opinions mudt result from the opposite vie^vs 
taken of this question ; and this appears to be the source of that dif- 
ference, concerning the Origin of our Knowledge^ which exists be- 
twixt the doctrine -df Laeke^ and that of some of his successors.-^^-^— 
At the same time ^ however, that this appears so to me, I confess | 
my fear, of kiboaring under some vf*ry gross misconception of the 
modem doctrine* since "Uiose enliirhtened Ptulosoohei-s to whom it 
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mu&t be ascrilx^d, have, nevertheless, justly laboured, to inforiathe 
World, tliat Ideas have no objective Existence in the Mind. 

Indeed, from certain views of the discussion, it would seem, as 
though opposite general doctrines have flowed from concordant par- 
ticular Sentiments ; but this I. wish to submit for better information. 

When I peruse the Second Section of Chapter IV, in the " Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,'' (illustrated by quo- 
tations from Dr. Ileid, to show that our Ideas are not Things ob- 
jective) I understand from it, what I formerly understood from 
Locke, where he says (Book IL Chap. X.) — ^^ But our ideas being 
'V nothing but actual perceptions in the Mind, which cease to be any 
'^ thing wlicn there is no perception of them, this laying up of our 
^^ ideas in tlie repository of the Memory, signifies no more but this, 
" Uiat the jMind has a power, in many cases, to revive perceptions 
^^ which it once had ; with this additional perception, that it has had 
" them before/' 

It is true, Mr. Locke explains an Idea to be, " Whatsoever is 

^^ the Object of the underst^ding when a man thinks." But, 

whilst this language certainly lays him open to animadversion, I con- 
sider it with that latitude, which many of his expressions require ; 
and never suppose him to mean any thing properly objective. — 
The same construction seems, also, to have been put by his opponent, 
the Bishop of Worcester, who says, — ^^ And we are told that strange 

things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet, those ideas, 

at last, come to be only common Notions of things, which we must 
^' make use of in our Reasonings/' Farther, it strikingly appears, in 
the very first paragraph of Mr. Locke's Essay, that he uses the term 
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Obfect" in a figurative sense ^•^ The U nderstanding, like the 

Eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive all other tilings, takes 
no notice of itself; and it requires art and pains to set it at a dis- 
tancCy and make it its own Object.*" — Now, whilst he implied that, 
by art and painsy tliis curious view of Understanding/^aAen by Un^ 
derstanding) is practicabky he surely used a figure, implying Atten^- 
tion ; and when he (presently after) calls an Idea an Object of Un- 
derstanding, I must suppose his words equally figurative. 

Instead of conceiving Ideas (even of sensible Objects) to be 
" Imagesy** in the Mind, (which he is supposed to have done) we find 
Mr. Locke positively asserting, that it is nothing more but ^ somei«6- 
" tion which producer these ideas- which we have of them in us/ "' ■- 
We are here to observe, that he does not even suppose Motion to 
be an Ideay for then it would be Something ohjevtive/ He says 
only, that " motion produces the^e ideas ;'^— and th^t they ** cidasc 
" to be any thing when we have no perception of them.'' — 

After this view of Locke's Sentiments, I ara confessedly fearful of 
labouring, still, undier sonie misconception, when f find; ft'om the See^ 
tion of Professor Stewart's Work, alns^ady quoted,' that j" It iitoDi?. 
" Reid we owe the important remark, that' all these notforis"^ (Images, 
Phantasms, &c.) ** are wiiolly hy pdthetical :'' and to find, farther, tha^ 
" ^according to hirf (Dr.'Reid's) Principles therefore, we have no ground 
"for supposing, that, in any operation of the Mind, iiiere exists in 
** it an Objefct distinct fitoth the Miiid itself;^ add all the common ex- 
** pressions which involve sueh a Supposition, ar^ to be considered as 
** unmeaning • circutnlo^utions; which serve only io disguise from us 
"the real- liistx)lry of tlieiti^ircduai phenomena/' • 
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Now, whilst I wholly agree with this " Principle," I am only sur- 
prised to find it exclusively Dr. Reid% since it appears to me to have 

been the Principle of Locke, before him, as expressed in the pas- 
sagje already quoted, and in another tn be quoted, tliough various 

expressions justify the view which Professor Stewart takes of his 
Writings^ 

' Here I beg under correction to remark, with regard to wliat the last 
quotation has expressed, in condemnation of objective ideas, that it is 
the very language I would use to condemn the supposition of Objects 
of Consciousness ; for, to consider IdeM non-objective, and to make 
Sensations^ Remembrances^ Passions^ ike. (which are nothing but Ideas) 
the " Objects'' of Percipience, is really more than I am able to com- 

prehend, at present 

But, in case it may be thought that some mistake, or some sub- 
tlety, exists herein ; or, that ^cn-objective Ideas may perhaps consist 
with Objects of Consciousness ; I will here examine the case more 

ri^dly. First, I take it for granted, that Professor Stewart, 

in justly teaching the non-existence of General Ideas^ must equally 
deny General Consciousness; therefore, if the office of Conscious- 
ness, is that of noting our intellectual phenomena, every case of 

Consciousness must be, a noting of some particular Fact, For 

instance, if the Object be to note either the process Sensation^ ot 
that of Memory^ it must be some one instance of Sensation, or of 
Memory : — But any instance either of Sensation^ or of Memory of 
Sensation^ is neither more, nor less, than an Idea^ and that, too, 
of the grossest kind ; and at this rate, an Idea (which Professor 
Stewart denies to be objective in the MindX' i^ nevertlieless, an 
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Object of Cansciausness. This is, certainly, the best view I can take 

ot-iij; fmd } 4tm npt :awaie how the subject can ppsbibly b0 plscied hi 
wy ^(^tof >yieir^ «> M to make the cioctrine of noii^kfeciive IdcflSj 
consist with objective Sensations^ and 'Rememhranf^ii . . ; M . 

Mr. Locke's opinion (that Ideas are Modes^ and not Objects,'o{ Con- 
sciot»ttesi>tnay l« gfltlbdNfd f r<^m the Htbote <)f his O&lp. LBbbfc 11. ; 
bttt^ tBe id&emng fi^Hgte ^a^age is con^lifeive:-^-J^^-*^-*^'*'If they say, 
" that the man thinks always, but is not aliirays cbnidiewref it, they 
^^may a» welt My Im Body is extended, withott^ ha^it^g parts ; for 
^ it is altogether as intelligible to say, fhaf .ft bodyis extended without 
*f partii, as that any thing thinks^ without being conscious of it, or 
** perceiving that it doM so. They whb t«dk in' this way may, with as' 
" muck reason, if it be fiecessary to their hypothesis j say, that a nlian^ 
*• is always hungry, but that he do^ not alitaysfeel it;' whereasffauii^ 
^ ger consists in that very Sensation, as thinking consists in being di 
*• scious that one thinks.'^ 

If Mry Lecke had continued writing until now, I thihk, he^cioalitf 
not have inofe clearly expressed his conviction, that Ideitt are^ 
^^parfSy '^ or Accidents^ of Consciousness, and not Objeets'^of it. ' 

Now, wh^h^ %his doctrine is not more Simple, more true, And 

M • • • 

even more consonant to tke doctrine of non^bjective Ideas, than that 
of a double or accofmpanying Vercipitncey I leave to all those wfao^ 

■ * 

are competent to judge: -■■■''■ 
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SfeCT.IV. REFLECTION IS DIRECT OBSERVATION; 
AND BOTH EXPRESS ONLY ATTENTION TO SINGLE 
PERCIPIENCE. 



t • • 1 



• . . . . . . . , . . . . . _ . 

I .' • • • - 



<!k)iiscibu8nes& is not of the past,; any ^ more tlian oC the future^ 



We never review occurrences themselves^ therefore we neotr reflect ^ ia: 
the physics^ ioiport of that term. ; ; 

They are not either the Scenes^ the Senmtums^ or the Passions of 
last War^ or last Weekj that we reflect upon ; it is only the present Rfi^ 
membrance of any of these^ that we can/ee2, and this Feeling is direct^ 

or rather immediate. — --Accordingly, we cannot err in our Conscif 

ousness^ in Remembrance ; but it is notorious, that a Remembrance 
ms^j differ 9 less or more, from its Original; and every time we mis* 
tialce either.the face, or person, of a stranger, for that of an intimate, 
is a familiar proof of such deviation from truth in Remenjbrance.— — 
]^ is evei^ w;ay undeniable, tha1fiB|e.(Iection (even when extended to 
i^ widest, import,) goes not back, therqfore any distinction supposed 
to exist betwixt what is called mental Ref lection, and Observation, 
is, not essential, nor do these, m fact, differ much in particularity. 

This remark must bold, equally, of Reflection in its strict philoso- 
phical import, for that means only attentive ConsdousnesSy and Con-, 
sciousness, it is granted, never goes back. 

Now, considering the prevalent use of the terms Reflection and re- 
flex Acts of the Mind (as they are called,) it becomes of consequence 
to remark, that, in point of Fact^ Reflection is no other than Obseroa^ 
tion; whilst it is equally to be considered, that Perception is but a 
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^erccptiqa lias a specific identity with ConsciQusne$»9 in t)6ing Qtflb 

oiitA Modes. . j. 

If I shall be told, that the enlightened author advaneed this remark 

* 

witli a very different view, from th^t of proving such identities, I tdkcj 
^t to be the more favourable, that his particular discrinunatioa hat 
^ctated language so corroborative of my argument. 
.. But, what is farther favourable, tliis Author is not without various 
expressions wlxich at least appear to imply the specific identity o£ 

SenstUion U$elf vniti Consciousness. In both his Capital Worka 

it isi, in various ways, expressed (as in Essay I. Chap. II.) that the 
lAiQ^ i^- ^^i^^ the first instance j awakened to the exercise of Conscioi»f 
^;* $tesi by impressions from without/' But if Sensation is an Obfect oi: 
Consciousness, it must happen, that impressions from without must 
ffrU awaken Sensation^ and then leave this Sensation to become the 
** Ol^ct of Consciousness ;" contrary to which, Profeisor Stewart's 
yositiQii (which makes the impressions first awaken Consciousness) 
appears, sl> lar, to make Consciousness stand for Sensation ; which* 
c6ntradict& the doctrine of double Percipience. 
. In case of any mis-conception herein, I think the following passage 

xroCiid clear up the mistake. ^In the Philosophical Essays (Essay I^- 

Chap. 11.) it is said, ^^ The moment that, in consequence of such an^ 
^^ impression, a Sensation is excited, we leam two facts at once.*'*— -^ 
Kow, here it appears, that an impression awakens a Sensation j whilst 
in the former passage it appeared, tliat an impresston from without 
fh'st awakens Consciousness ; from both which I think it necessary 
to construe, that Sensation is nicait to stand for a Mode of Consci- 
ousoess. But if this wanteil any farther confirmation, it mny. 
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be had from the oontiauation of the Seotenoe> whtcb runs thus : 
^^ The moment that^ ia consequence of such an impressaon-, a Sen^ 
'^ sation is ercited, we learn two facts at once; the exkttence of the^ 
^ Sensation, and our own existence ias sentient Bieings ; ifi .; otbef 
^^ words, the very first exercise of my Codsciousiiess neceMariljr im^ 
^' plies a belief/' &x^-r-.-^He]^y again, ^SehMit^ lr& ilh€ 

very first exercise (not Object) of Consciousness r ^ ii^ 'Pdfhdpsr ^Ai^ 
ous other passages might be found txi'impljt^lilMtr.'i ^>* ^ ' f^^ ^"- 

On the otlier hand it must be confessed, that the fexpvesiiOAs:^^ S^H^- 
s ^^ sation ofid Consciousness i"-^^ Memory and Conscioosheis j^-^ndr 
other such, sufficiently countenance the gfenera/ doctrine, of a Con* 
sciousiiess that has distinct Objects. 

Now, if there were no positive argumentto be bfOttghtagaittstf 
this doctrine, I should suspect something unsound in it, from thus: 
remarking, that the utmost ability and care, have liot enabled its £&st 
advocates to express themselves always upoa it with perspiciliityir 
and, being under the necessity to: presmde thils much, I cannot aVcud* 
(jarryiog the consider^ttioli a Jittle farther. n .. i .; 

Perhaps few cii^cumstaneesoould more tetod to indic^e thb NchMcx^ 
Htence of -sk Se^find P,eifcipie^iH thfin the use of language; wsfaach^sleemsf 
to involve the: Supposition of ii ?rAfV^.r--VrT-— In the Phil^^^ 
Essays (Espaylt Ch^p. I:) itiisisaid, ** The belief: whic^i accompanies: 
'^Con3dousnes6,as..tothGtprpsi$«t^iatence 6f.its appnof^riate; pheno-; 
" mena, has b^n ,c9ipy$|4c[iie4 a« n^Mchtleia obnoxious to cavil, SccScc'^ft 

Now, from this JttjkppeSVs^i Ibftt .whHst.j&fuaJFioM 

LraiKcSf PQ§H«nfi, 4ii.tiu9f& ithe//appio^^te O^ectapt GonsciQwsnefes, 
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., This matter may, perhaps, be more striking in an example.— ^^ — -« 
Suppose a man cut a blood vessel : he may then have sensual Paiuj 
and Fear that his. hurt will prove fatal ; both which Affections 
are supposed to be now Sulyects of an accompanying Percipience^ called 
Consciousness ; but this is not all, for the man requiresr abOf * the 
^^ belief mldch aeeompoHies Consciousness^ as to the present existence'* 
ci his. Pain and Fear. 

No one can h^ne suppose me presuming at any thing so unftt, or 
so comparatively trifling on the present occasion, as an attempt at 
"veribal criticism ; but I certainly intend bere to place in that conspi- 
cuous view which is thus afforded me, the illusive nature of that 
supposed Second Percipience^ which, when it is grasped at in one 
place, starts up in another still beyond us ; and which thus escapes, 
as readUy, the strong arm, as the weak. — 

Reasoning simply from what I feel, it appears to me, that to talk 
of a belief which accompanies Consciousfiess^ or, to attempt to sliew, 
that we have any such beliefs must be somewhat like an attempt to 

afford a defimtion of any simple Conscious Fact itself. When I 

vividly suffer Colour, or Sound, it is at least as superfluous, or un- 
meaning,^ in me, to assure myself that I do so feel, as to set about 

explaining to myself what it is that I do feel. Here, however, we 

are not to comprehend, among Conscious Facts, any faint Imagina^ 
tion^ which balances our belief as to whether we are, or are not. Con- 
scious : for in tliis case the question is not whether we believe Consci- 
ousnesSf but, whether, or no, we are Conscious. 

From this, last view of the thing I would willingly suppose, that 
wlien Consciousness has been said to accmnpany our mental Pro- 
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cesses, no more was meant than, that it quickly followed the Process ; 
which, if so, would at least, be a loose way of. expressing the fact. 
But the advocates of a distinct Consciousness, do not leave any pos- 
sible opening to suppose, that our belief, assurance, or conviction, 

may instantafieously follow^ rather than accompany ^ a Process. 

The expressions, Sensation and Consciousness ; and. Memory and 
Consciousness ; directly imply a diversity of Percipients ; but this 
is still more critically implied, by calling our several mental Processes, 
the Subjects of Consciousness, since whatever is Subject cannot, as 
suchy either precede, or follow, but must distinctly coexist withj that 
Thing to which it is subject. — In short, from a variety of instances, 
which I have no wish here to multiply, I think I can scarce be mis- 
taken in ascribing to the Philosophy here opposed, the doctrine of 
double Percipience. — And I am, at the same time, reduced to con- 
struCj that both the Unity ^ and diversity ^ of Percipience, are alternately 
implied, in a variety of passages, to be found in tlie best aiithors ; 
upon which it may be enough to say, that both cannot be true ; 
and these implied contradictions make vastly against the doctrine of 
those authors in which they are found, though they are not the 
strongest evidences that appear against it. — 

I am perfectly sensible, with how much diffidence, and deference, 
it becomes me to state these remarks ; but my darkness must be 
my apology. I feel ^n imperious desire for light in this case, and 
question, but to learn. 
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SECT. V. KNOWLEDGE IS OCCASIONED BY MOTION, 

BUT, HAS TWO SOURCES. 

The foregoiQg Sections, I trust, haxa established, that we have 
only Single Percipience of any Knowledge ; and this establisliet 
that part of the doctrine pf Locker that Senwtiensy Rememhrances^ 
Judgments^ Passions j and all other particular A/fectiofny axeif ptor 
perly speakiiig, eases of Cons^ousness ; but I am far from inta^ingt 
that such part of his doctrine properly leads to those conaequencea 
which ^ome have deduced from it. 

The position maintained by Professor Stewart is not tUeles» 
Sfecure, '^ That those ideas which Mr« Locke calls ideas of reflection ^ 
(or, in other words, tlie notions which we form of the Subjects^ 
of our own Consciousness) are not suggested to the Mind, imnie- 
diatcljt by the Sensations arising from the use of our organs of 
perception^ is granted on all hands ;'* and, therefore^ the ex- 
treme doctrine of Materialists^ appears to me as far f ron^being that 
of Locke, as it is from being the enlightened doctrine of Reid} oc 
of Stewarts- 
Here it becomes necessary for me to remark, that though all our 
Knowledge is found (contrary to the doctrine herein opposed) to 
consist in ^^ cases of Consciousness^^' it does not therefore follow, that 
Consciousness is the Source of a//, or even of any of our Know- 
ledge ; and all that it amounts to is, that Consciousness is as truly 

the Source of a//, as it ia the Sour-ce of any of it ^This, how • 

ever, I am concerned to find, differs from the doctrme of 



if 
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Professor Stewart; for, though he does not admit that Consciousness 
is the Source of all Knowledge, he lays it down that ^^ all our Know^ 
** ledge of the Human Mind is derived from Consciousness/' 

I am however obliged to think, that external Things and a produc- 
tive quality in the Mind^ are properly the Two Sources^ — and nervous 
impul$e$ and some Processes of the productive quality^ are respective 
occasions^ — of all Knowledge : w^hilst Consciousness is only that which 
flows from either Source ; and cannot, itself, be a Source. 

Neither can Attentioiiy in either of its Modes, (whether as Observation 
or BB Reflection) he properly y a Source of any Knowledge, because it is, 
consciously J no more than the mood most favourable for the productive 
quality to afford its Notions, and during which mood they oftenest 
occur: — but as aSource^ or, even, as an immediate occasion j we find Ke- 
flection has fio Office ; it being, at best, only the mediate occasion of 
any Notion, in such way as Will is the mediate occasion of remem- 
brance. In proof of this. Reflection sometimes fails^ in what it afterwards 
succeeds; and, on the other hand, the Mind sometimes produces its 
Notions without^ or even against ^ any voluntary Attention on our part. 

Mr. Locke has vaguely called Reflection the Source of all intellec- 
tual Knowledge ; which has left room for the doctrine of various Fa^ 
culties; to which last I object, chiefly, because they cannot be Pacti/- 
ties which must produce our Notions without Will; but never do so 
under its immediate Power. 

It would appear, from every view that can be taken of the 
Subject, the most reasonable conjecture, that 'the proper occa- 
sion of all Knowledge is Motion ; and, if this is so, 'it appears, 
naturally, how Knowledge may have Two Sources. — Upon this sup. 
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position it would follow, that the Philosophical World have to divide, 
as to whether all the impulses that occasion Knowledge are sup- 
plied by one Source^ that is, by external Bodies ; or, whether, prefer- 
ably, the Accidents of Knowledge are not supplied by Motions from 
two opposite Sources^ the first Motions coming from Bodies^ and the 
consequent or intellectual Motions originating properly, (though ne- 
cessarily) in the Mind itself, from which inbred Motions^ correspond-^ 
ing Feelings or Notions may result. 

To this last opinion, it must be evident, I decidedly incline; and 
it follows, that I suppose Knowledge to proceed from Two opposite 

Sources ; the primary sort coming from Bodies^ and the consequent 
or elaborated sort having its proper impulses (and their Fe€Ungs)in 
the Percipient. 
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CHAPTER III. 






OF THE EVIDENCES, AND GROUNDS, OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE; 
—AND OF THE TENABLE PRINCIPLES OF LOCKE, BERKELEY, 
AND HUME; CONTRASTED WITH DOCTRINE OF LATfift PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 



SECT. I. THERE ARE THREE CLASSES OF 

EVIDENCE. 

The human race, in regard to thought, may, perhaps, be divided 
into two classes, — the Sensual, and the Rational, — although it is true, 
that no man is either wholly sensual, or altogether intellectual. 

He whom I call the sensual Man, is he who takes things as 
they come, ^vithout asking questions ; but the first questions of 
the rational man, concerning himself j and other such Beings, I 
should think, ought to be these : Do we know any thing ? — fVhat 
do we know ? — ^And, How do we know it ? — 

In this case, when we consider the very opposite opinions, which 
have been, and still are, afloat among the learned, concerning 
many of the most important points of Philosophical doctrine^ I 
take it to be one of the first duties of an inquirer, to decide tm* 
partially f from the best Evidence attainable : to receive nothing 
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upon an inferior voucher, when a superior can be had : and, to raise 
nothing bejrond that due credance of either certainty ^ prohahility^ or 
conjecture^ which rigidly belongs to the circumstances advanced, 
wholly uninfluenced by authority. 

Now, there is but One sort of Evidence^ open to human cogniz* 
ance, that stands above all question, and which no Sceptic can 
gainijay. This Evidence (vouching nothing but itself) requires no 
faith, because it admits no doubt. — It is Consciousnessj confined 
strictly to its own Facts, 

After Consciousness, in point of degree^ there are, indeed, other 
Evidences^ which most men, without hesitation, agree to admit as cer-- 
tain ; but there have been found acute rcasoners, who pertinaciously 
refused assent to the Existence of any thing, except conscious 
Facts ; and who, therefore, demanded proof, not onlj'^ of the Exists 
ence of the external World ; but, even, of their own Mindsj and of 

every other. ^There are those also, who, without falling into the 

extravagance of doubting their own Existence, have, nevertheless, 
deeply questioned that of the AVorld which surrounds us ; and who 
have supported their opinions with arguments so ingenious, as to 

have gained the assent of many, and the consideration of all. 

Beyond both these parties, the republic of learned, who agree, gene-- 
ra%, in the belief of an external World, are not, however, agreed, 
either as to its proper Nature^ or, as to the degree of Evidence by 
which its Existence is proclaimed to us. 

From this aspect of diversity of opinions concerning the Existence 
of real Beings^ contrasted with our unanimity in opinion in regard 
to conici6m Facts^ it becomes obvious, that human Evidences are 
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of different classes or degrees; and, though all of them tnay speak 
equally true, yet any one case of the refusal of assent to any Fact, 
is demonstrative, that such Fact, whatever it is, is not vouched by 
Evidence of so high a degree^ as those conscious Facts which (being 
their own vouchers) receive universal assent. 

There appear to be Thvee distinct classes of Evidence, each of which 
may convey certainty; but each stands upon its own gradation. 

1st. Conscious Facts, or Sensations and other Feelings^ properly in 
the Mind. — ^These, I think, can neither be doubted, nor proved. 

2d. Necessary Inferences. Such as, that the Mind which 

feels^ mmt exist; — and that, nothing can act but where it is. 

The contraries of these are utterly inconceivable. 

3d. Extended impressions from without, primarily felt in the 
Mind ; from which Facts, (or rather from changes of them) we are 
led to infer the contingent Existence of external extended Objects^ 
though the contrary of this is certainly conceivable. 

Now, with regard to the last of these Evidences, though we are 
certain, that the occasions of tlie impressions feltj are external to our 
Minds, we cannot be equally certain, in what these occasions consist. 

^They may be impulses from extended Body^ — or, they may be 

impulses from extended Mind; — or some have contended, that they 

are inflicted by mere Volition of unextended Mind. Which ever 

of these opinions be adopted, it is at least certain, that we are not 
conscious of the Extension o/'JBoc/ie^, neither is their Extension neces^ 

sarily demanded for the possibility of our Sensations : Our belief, 

therefore, of an external extended World, is certainly vouched by 
only a Third class of Evidence. 
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The second Class of Evidence has been generally esteemed as 
trust>*worthy, as the first ; and the doubting it has afforded, in the 
case of Mr. Hume^ only a rare instance of. Scepticbm, which perhaps 

will never be very contagious. But, the Third Class (as 1 have 

already hinted) has not commanded near the same extent of ere* 

dance. ^The admired Bishop Berkeley attacked it, with such 

confessed acuteness of reasoning, that, (however unstable the ground 
upon which he stood) it has engaged the proudest efforts of his op- 
ponents, to restore to us that Fabric, without which, indeed, it is very 
hard to conceive, how either Bodj/j or Mtndj can exist. 

It is unnecessary, here, to go farther into this discussion, than to 
state, that the Bishop, adopting an erroneous inference of Mr. Locke, 
that our Ideas of Ejptension^ (and of other primary qualities of Bodies,) 
are resemblances of those qualities ; and thereupon reasoning, justly, 
that a Sensation can be resembled by nothing but a similar Sensation, 
in the same or in some other Mind, drew from thence the conclusion, 
that all supposed qualities of Bodies are as merely ideals as Colour 
and Sound; and, thatt even Extension is (like the others) but a mere 

Creature of Percipience. Thus by sweeping away Extension 

itself J nothing (as he truly observed) was left to become a subject of 
controversy ; but, perhaps this was going rather farther than we qan 
reasonably be expected to follow him. 
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SECT. II. THE MIND IS AGITATED BY PROCESS, 

THEREFORE IT IS EXTENDED. 

Though th^ refutation of the Ideal Theory has been achieved by 
Dr. Reid, upon the ground of nan^resemblances^ it may, perhaps, be 
worth attention to remark here, tliat upon the scheme of IdeaHsm, 
the Creator must be supposed to have similar Sensations to those 
which we, ' poor creatures, have ; therefore, to have Pains and Tor^ 
tureSf and have his Knowledge limited by Organs^ a supposition as 
impious, as improbable, and one which the good Bishop Berkeley 
never could have contemplated. 

This consideration too, (whilst it would of itself refute the 
Ideal Theory) leads to another, which affords another refutation ; 
because, though we cannot suppose the Deity limited by Organs, 
we know that our Sensual Knowledge is so limited ; and this Fact is 
proof that our Creator does not infliA; our Sensations by Will ; but, 

on the contrary, by Process. Now, Extension of the Agent is 

the only mean by which Process can be conceivably carried on ; 
therefore, something extended is absolutely necessary to the infliction 

of our Sensations. ^Thus, I think. Organization js itself a proof 

of the Existence of an exteiided World which serves as a medium, 
betwixt us and some greater Power. 

It should naturally follow, that if the Deity is pleased to inflict 
our Sensations by Process^ om* Minds reciprocate in a similar way ; 
which corroborates the proofs, elsewhere to be advanced, that our 
Minds c^erate upon Bodies by Process, and not by Volition. 
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It appears, then, that eitended Bodies^ (whether soHd or unsolid) 
do certainly exist, of which we have the strongest assurance of tlie 
Third class of Evidence ; but it is of the highest consequence to render 
manifest, that the Quality Extension^ which is thought the most un- 
deniable characteristic of Body, (and which is now generally be- 
lieved to be made known to us, by only a mere consequent suggestion 
of the Mind, after Sensation,) is actually betrayed to the Mind 
in primary conscious Fact ; and that, for the possibility of such 
Fact, the Extension of the Percipient is a necessary truth ; which 
truth might be manifested whilst the Existence of Body might, at th j 
same time, be a Fact wholly unknown. 



SECT. III. THE EXISTENCE OF BODY IS INFERRED 

AFTER CHANGE OF SENSATIONS. 

The only way we have of learning the Existence of Bodies, is 
by resistance^ arising from pressure^ or contact ; from which Process 
it is, that we believe those Bodies to be extended and solid j without 
us I though, in tlie case of a fine impulse, we do not infer Solidity ^ be- 
cause the resistance, though a known fact, is not a sensible one. 

But, though the truth of this position is generally admitted, it 
is not yet ascertained, precisely, how we originally getj and how we 
might get, the Notion of Extension ; nor is this Notion, now, re- 
ferred by Philosophers, to the highest Evidence we have for it ; and, 
as the most important consequences hang upon the truth of thi? 
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question (nothing less than the Extension^ or Non-^estensioft^ of the 
Mind) -it becomes of the deepest interest to examine it. 

The account usually given of our Notion of Externality is, that 
upon suffering a sensual impulse, and being conscious that we do 
not occasion it, by any energy of our own, we thereupon instantly 
infer an external Agent. 

Now this vague account requires to be qualified, for it seems 
generally admitted, that a single unvaried Sensation never oould sug- 
gest the Notion of Externality ; on the contrary, I think it will ap- 
pear, that it is not until after change of SensatitmSj that we can infer 
the occasion to be without. 

If a man were kept, so as always to view the azure expafise of 
Sky^ and to have his Body equably compressed by some dense 
fluidj he would, doubtless, feel Sensations essentially similar to those 
of any person recently so placed ; that is to say, one Colour and one 
pressure^ each occupying the whole of its appropriate Organ ; but 
here^ he could not in the least conjecture, that these Sensations were 

occasioned by any thing external. But, if the Colour of the 

Sky change, from Blue to Red ; or, if the fluid change, from dense 
to rarCf the man will become conscious of changes j which he will also 
be conscious he does not occasion ; and he will now at least begin to 
conjecture that the occasion is without him ; but, upon repeated 
changes^ he will infer with the utmost confidence, that the seeming 
causes are external. — Thus, it is not original Sensation, of any Sense, 
nor yet a company of unvaried Sensations, that can betray Exter- 
nality I but it is the contemplation of change alone that leads to such 

inference. — 

o 
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The position here advanced, has on its side that distinguished 
Author of whose labours I ani desirous to avail. — He not only ob- 
serves, that secondary qualities (when first apprehended by the 
Mind) do not betray any external Agent ; but, in an additiona* 
note to F> m the Philosophical Essays) he says, generally^ ^^ Sensa- 
tion properly expresses that change in the State of the Mindf 
which is produced by an impression upon an organ of Sense ; 
of which change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, with- 
out any Knowledge of External Objects/' But, though this 

is so far sanctioned, and indeed is undeniable, it occasions in my 
Mind a consideration, which that enlightened Philosopher by no 
means admits, or in any way supposes ; for I am obliged to think it 
perfectly evident, that the Knowledge of Extennon does not ncce^ 
iarily pre-^uppose the Notion of Externality : on the contrary, it ap*- 
pears indisputably, that we mighty in given circumstances, not 
only feel extended impressions, but might also come to acquire 
Notions of great and liitie^ and, in short, reason in the abstract, 
upon Modes of Extension j without the least Knowledge of any er^ 
temal Thing whatever. 
This curious question I shall follow in the subsequent Sections. 
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SECr IV. MANY NOTIONS CALLED INSTINCTIVE 

ARE FALSE. 

Before I enter upon the question concerning the highest Evidence 
we have for the Extension of Bodies^ I must beg to notice a sort 
of Evidence by some called instinctive Notions ; and which, as such, 
are by their advocates thought to deserve more credance, if pos- 
sible, than the strongest deduced conclusion. 

The Philosophical Essays (E. II. Ch. II.) assent to Dr. Reid, 
that — ^^ our Notions concerning the primary qualities of Bodies are; 
<^ connected, by an original law of our constitution, with the Sensa-. 
^^ tions which they excite in our Minds :'' but I do not see how this 
consists with the description given of Sensation, generally^ that it 
^^ is a change in the state of the Mind, of which change we can conr 
^ ceive the Mind to be conscious, without any knowledge of external 
*• objects/' — I therefore, (from Professor Stewart's assent so given to 
this position of Dr. Reid) suppose, that notwithstanding the general 
description of Sensation, he nevertheless maintains, that some Sensa- 
tions do necessarily involve the Notions of the primary qualities of 
Bodies f upon the v&ry first impulse. 

But, whilst I acknowledge that the Notions in question are early 
and certainly impressed in our Minds, and though I receive the dic- 
tates of this Original disposition with gratitude, as being highly use- 
ful in the business of life, I at the same time (though with de- 
ference) deem the Notions^ themselves, undeniable proofs, that such 
nominal law of our constitution is not to be trasted, as an Evidence 
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of FactSj and that it never was by Providence intended to promul* 
gate iruthy seeing that so many of the Notions dictated by this lair, 
are founded upon acknowledged fallacies. 

The belief of the Existence of External Bodies, and their qualities, 
is stated, on the authority of Dr. Reid, to be instinctive; and 
though it is explained that he did not really mean instinctive, yet he 
thereby meant, (as is above stated) that the belief is immediate upon 

impulse. Upon this in the first place I have to remark, that 

the foregoing and following Sections will shew its clearest refutation, 
by shewing, that Sensations (of every Sense) might be felt, and Ex* 
tension itself known, (from external impulses,) without the least Know- 
ledge of the Existence of External Bodies, or their qualities. In 

this position Dr. Reid does not, indeed, carry tlie general assent ; 
and my subject obliges me, here, to offer considerations why suck 
Notions are neither instinctive, nor the dictate of any law of the Mind. 

1st. Though it is true, that men acquire the rooted conviction of 
the external Existence of Bodies, long before they possess that. per- 
manence of Memory to register the history of the acquisition^ yet 
this does not prove the Existence of any law of belief , because, if such 
law exist, it must proclaim the Existence of the external Body on the 
very first impulse ; but it is past dispute, that no invaried Sensation 
could ever suggest the supposition of Externality. 

2d. If we believe the Existence of External Bodies or their quaU- 
ties, under any law of the Mind, it is impossible that any indivi- 
dual could doubt it, because a law must extend to the whole human 

race. Neither Berkeley, nor Hume, ever doubted whether Co- 

lour was Colour ; nor could they make any question whether Bitter 
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was Sweety because they felt these several Sensations under a law of 
the Mind ; but the dissent of Berkeley alone, to the real Existence of 
Extension of Bodies, was fatal to tile supposition of our believing 
them under a law : and every man finds himself above this law, who 
hiows to be /o/sc , (what the mass of men believe to be true^) that we 
touch Solid matter, and stand always with our heads uppermosu 

Srd. It is not very probable that Providence made laws of the 
Mind, for the purpose of imposing gross fallacies^ for unquestionable 
truths^ < But, all mankind (excepting only scientific individuals) 
have always as firmly^ and immediately believed, that Body consitb 
wholly of solid Matter ; and, that every man touches this solid Matter 
with his hands and feet, as they believe that either Bodies^ or them^- 
selvesy exist : and as, in taking Man to believe under a lawy we must 
take the whole race^ we shall find, that all untaught men (forming 
a vast majority) believe, that Yellow lies in Gold^ and the Sensation 
of heat in Fire ; and, are as immediately convinced of this, as of their 
own Existence. 

But, why should I rate these deceptions as confkied tp ih&igfU&hiM 
mass of mankind, since Phild9epkers, in all agefs^ liASftf itood so HtrtAf 
upon that solid ground which, noWj is so strongly suspected to be uftso^ 
Ud ; and since this Solidity (the Notion of which ii said t<j^ be bom of 
Instinct, and really is fostered by scientific men,) is stfM fain to skt4k, 
obscure and Undiscovered, in some of the mystenous caverns of Ex^ 
tension J deaf to all tdie calls of its advocates, that it come forth, atid 
answer the foul charges which inquisitive persons have brought 
against it. 

It must be unnecessary tb go faethet. Snch striking proofs of the 
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gross deceptions arising under this supposed law, ought to caution us 
sufficiently against building the Existence of the World upon its 
Evidence merely because, such Notions arise before we have experi- 
ence enough to detect the ground upon which they stand.— As^ there^ 
fore, our early or vulgar Notion of the Extension of Bodies^ is no beU 
ter Evidence than we have of the total Solidity of Bodies, and of the 
actual contact of Matter^ (both which last are confessedly false,) we 
are deeply concerned to build the external World upon some higher 
ground ; and I think it evident, we have such ground, if we but con- 
descend to examine it. 



SECT. V. EXTENSION IS LEARNT IN PRIMARY 
FACT, THEREFORE THE MIND IS EXTENDED; 

Rejecting the early or vulgar Notion of the Extemion of Bodies^ 
•i arising in the same way with our faUacious Notion of Solidity^ I 
am now to inquire, what higher Evidence we have for it. 

In the Philosophical Essays (conclusion of Essay II.) it is said, '* It 
^* is by no means equally certain, whether the idea of motion presup^ 
^ poses that of extension, or that of extension the idea of motion. — The 
^ question relates to a fact of some curiosity in the natural history of 
^ mankind ; having for its object, to ascertain, with logical precision, 
^* the occasion on which the idea of Extemion is, in the first instance, 
" acquired/' 

Now, instead of logical precision, however desirable liere, I must 
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beg to offer a plain statement of the manner in ^hich I think we 
might 9 in given circumstances, get our first Idea of Extension. 
' If a man were so kept, as never to see any thing but the Blue e«r- 
panse of skjf^ he would, however, receive therefrom two co-eval pri- 
mary Feelings which would be, the Sensation which we call Blue^ 
and, the seeming occupancy of his whole Eye^ by this Colour. — I say 
he would /ee/ both these, in away not essentially differing from that 
in which he would ever after feel them, if placed in a similar situa- 
tion : And yet, I am of opinion, that he would not only remain 

ignorant of Externality ; but also, that such unvaried Sensation would 
fail to afford him any abstract consideration^ of either Extension, or 
Colour I 

But if, instead of the single coloured Sky, he were to behold the 
Heavens, studded with Moon, and Stars of various tints, he 
might be led to compare, or contrast the Blue, with the fVhite and 
Copper luminaries ; and, at the same time, mark ^difference betwixt 
the lesser and greater extents of Colour: and tlius, by the presence 
of several Colours, and several Extensions, (giving rise to comparison) 
the man would be enabled to conceive Colour and Extension, as at^ 
tributes by themselves, and (as such) to reason upon them, though 
he would find them not discerptible, even in thought. — 

Farther, as this experiment might be made, without an}*^ sensible 
Motion among the heavenly Bodies, it becomes obvious that we 
might receive not only primary Feelings from Extension, but be en- 
abled to treat Extension, as a Thing by itself, without having any 
conception of Motion : — and it has already been argued, that such a 
situation would not involve the Notion of. Ettemalitff. 



I 
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Professor Stewart (£83ays, note L.) says, ^^ I am strongly ik.w«a..«^, 
*^ at the same time, to Uiink, that the Idea of Esi tension involves 
^' the idea of motion ; or, to express myself more explicitly, thateur 
•* first notions of extension are acquired by the effort of moving 

" the hands over the surfaces of bodies/' &c. But supposing this 

to be so (which I may doubt, since children use their Eyes, with 
meanings earlier than they use their hands) this cannot at all decide 
the question which is here the object of Philosophy, if it appear that, 
under any circuiMtances^ we could receive the Feeling (and still more 
if we could conceive the abstract coMideratiou) of E^t^tcMian^ without 
involving that of Motion; which capability^ 1 think, is put beyond 
question, by the above supposed case, and shall be farther illustrated 

by similar cases.-: At the same time I here observe, that I have no 

need to insist upon the abstract consideration of Extension, since it 
would be quite sufficient, for my purpose, that we feel extended 
impressions, primarily. 

To provide here against cavil, I will suppose an objection not 
unlikely to be proposed, (though without any foundation,) namely, 
how can a man have a primary Feeling from Extension, without 

its conveying to him the consideration of Extension itself? 

To this I answer^ that if a blind man were made to see the azure 
Sky^ be would be primarily impressed to the same extent Uiat he would 
ever be, by tbe same Object ; but, until he see some smaller Object 
he never can, from. Sight, conceive the relations of Big and Little — 
whilst we know, that every Idea we can have from Extension, (as a 
consideration by itsetf^} must be an Idea of some particular relative 
extent, Big, Little^ oir Middle sized ; so that, without having first 
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learnt, from comparison^ the different relations of Sizes^ all we could 
knoyv of Extension would be, a primary Feeling, uppn which we 
could not. reason in any such way. 

The result would be perfectly similar in the case of Colour itself, 
for if a man ne]^ saw any colour saye o/ie, thoygh it would primarily 
impress him essentially in the same way, that it impresses other 
men, yet, I think, he never could find out whether it is . bright w 
dull, for wafit of other Colours, to compare, and distinguish it from ; 
nor could he reason upon Colours as others do. , 

Thus it appears, that ^ first unvaried Sensation from Ejctensiony and 
ope of Colour^ (both) might co-exist in the Mind^ without awakeur 
^ng any complex rationality concerning either of them ; and, equally, 
without suggesting Giiher the Notion of Externality y or that of Motion^ 

In this place I cannot avoid remarking, how decidedly Dr. Reid 
has excluded Sight from giving inlet to the Knowledge of Extension. 

: — He says, " Hardness and Softness ; Roughness and Smooth- 

'' ness ; Figure and Notion, do all of them suppose Extension.— r 
" But,'' he thinks, "it must, on the other hand, be allowed, that if we 
" had never felt any thing hard or soft, rough or smooth, figured or 
" moved;, we should never have had a conception of Ex tension. ''--r- 
Here the objects of Touch alone are selected, if we except Motion^ 
which we must do, because he expresses that Motion^ only^ that is 
^^ felt y But to this statement of Dr. Reid, (without reverting 

to my foregoing arguments,) I beg to object this simple question, 
Could npt a Map, bjjr use of his Sight alone, come to have Ideas of 
Length aad Breadt^ — Fart and IVhole — Double and Half— Greater 
and Lesser — and a gre^t many other relations of Extension ? 

H 
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To this question, I think, we may let Bishop Berkeley answer^ 
especially as he was equally desirous with Dr. Reid, to spoil the 
Sight of all borrowed pretension, in a similar question (put by him* 
self ) to shew, how little progress could be made in Geometry^ by a 

pure Spirity having the use of Sight only. ifjtk this instance, 

Berkeley yields (of necessity) concerning Colours, ** that there are 
•* divers of them perceived at once, and more of some, and less of 
" others ;'* — besides admitting elsewhere, that Colour s, though in the 
Mind, " may indeed grow greater or smaller.'' In short, he re- 
peatedly insists, that *• we see Exterisioji" — and his utmost stretch 
of objection against the capability of Sight (to afford us the Know- 
ledge of dimensions) is, that it cannot apprehend solid Figure ; 'and 
that, in regard to Colours^ (which consist of two dimensions) *^ accu- 
rately to compute their magnitudes, and assign precise determinate 
proportions between things so variable and inconstant, if we sup- 
pose^ it possible to be done, must yet be a very trifling and insig- 
" nificant labour." 

Now, I have no wish to argue for the possibility that we could, 
by Sight ^' accurately compute magnitudes^ and assign precise 
" proportions ;'* nor is it of any consequence, to my position, how 

useless this might be, if done. ^The object here, is only to 

know whether Sight alone can admit any Knowledge of Extension^ 
however vagtie ; or, whether, from seeing (or from repeatedly seeing) 
Trees with Shrubsy Houses with Hovels^ Horses with Hounds^ and 
Men with Children^ we could, in this way, acquire the Notions of 
greater and lesser — Long and JVide — Equal — Double — and Half- — 
and other such Modes of Extension and Proportion? 



u 
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The answer, I think, must be obvious to every one; and these 
FactSj with their relatiansj were found by Berkeley, to be so undeoH 
ably in the Mind^ that I think it left him no alternative, hut to admit 
iihe Percipient is extended^ or to annihilate the reality of the Eademal 
ffTorld — which last he was, perhaps, the more prone to do, from .having 
grown in the scholastic belief, that the Mind is non^ejctended. 

It seems to have been the conspicuous rationality of If time to 
insist, that the Facts, if they proved the Existence of the Mind, at 
alU proved it extended. 



The amount of the foregoing Arguments is as follows. 

1st. The Mind can, (m given circumstances,) feel extended impres* 
sions, without inferring any External Agent. — 

2d. A Mind which can feel extended impressions without inferring 
any external Agent, feels these in primary Conscious Fact. 

3rd. A Mind which feels extended impressions, in primary Fact, 
must be^ext ended. 



The last three Propositions, it is to be observed, ^orm a proof quite 
distinct^ and different^ from the conscious Process itself; which last, 
when duly considered, is, of itself j demonstrative. 

The Feeling from an extended impression is truly complex; — ^for 
first we see Extension ; — and, (besides this,) we have, — a Conscious-^ 

ness^ existing at several points at once. ^Thus, if ^ man see a 

Salmon^ he ought to see the head^ middle^ and tail^ all at the same 
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instant f speaking with philosophical strictness. ^This last Fact will 

be fully argued in another Chapter, which will shew, that though we 
cannot attend to or examine several Objects at once, yet. Synchro^ 
nous visual Ideasj or Objects, are usually perceived extremely nume^ 
rous ; whilst it is only upon a vague supposition, (made by very 
few, that we cannot perceive more than one thing at once) that any 
one can deny our primary Feeling of ea tended Things. 

Now, it is self evident, that a Percipient which Feels impulses at 
two or more points at once, exists at two or more points at once. 



- Decisive, and distinct j as the two foregoing proofs are, there is yet 
another, which I shall offer, merely on account of its curiosity, though 
the fact is well known to almost every one. 

If a Stick, with its point ignited, be waved, to and fro, before the 
Eye, with such velocity, as that the nervous Motions excited at one 
extreme, shall not cease until the ignited point return opposite that 
extreme, it is well known we shall therefrom have a Feeling of great 
Ertension, though the Body reflecting the light be, itself, very small. — 
Now in this way, a very minute Body, moving with great Velocity, 
might infhct Sensations as extensive, as those we receive from the 
largest Bodies ; but it is impossible this could happen if the Pcrci- 
pient is not extended ; for, to feel in this way, it is necessary that the 
Percipient exist at several points at once, seeing that Consciousness 
exists where the stick does, and where it does not impress. 

This simple experiment furnishes a Third distinct Evidence, of 
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the Extension of the Mind, 



SECT. VI. ERROR PREVAILS, AS TO THE NOTION 
OF EXTENSION, AVHICH SHEWN, PROVES THE 
MIND EXTENDED. 

Perhaps, after the Evidences already advanced (supported by 
the unanimous assent of Locke j Berkeley ^ and Hume) that extended 
impressions are primarily felt ; it might surprise tliose, who have not 
benefited by scholastic reasoning, to be told, that it is by no means 
the approved doctrine of the present day. — ^On the contrary, the 
most enlightened authors, when they now treat the Notion or Idea 
of Extension^ intend thereby only an Idea resulting in the way of 
inference^ consequent uponB, Sensation; which .inference, is, ithat the 
pressing J3o% (only) is extended: whilst it is not at ;9U supposed^ 
that we immediately feel extended itnpressions. 

How Philosophers so enlightened, and acute, coiuld. take op- 
posite sides^ in regard to a Fact /ivhich jcertaii^ly) appears, denioa- 
strable^ is more than aa ordinary person can presiusie to; cjtHij^Gture ; 
but there is one consideration, which I shall presently oifer, that 
^m^y perhaps .'teVid^ in some degf ^e, io^xplaiAi it. i t MeaMitne, . it may 
4)6 pds^bly i^owabte tomppoae, that] some readierg^ )i£j4Qt writere, 
inay have jmned hl the more modern iiC^inion, from, coi^^^ that 

the exploMcm of <the doctrine! of rtsemb^nccs^ involves tlxat of our 
primur^ Feelif^ from Exttpuian^ij intiwliidbi .case, it .ma jr:. be;:W6}l 
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to observe here, that the one question has no dependence upMi 
the other ; nor could any mistake have arisen, had not Locke con- 
founded the Feelingj with the mental impresmn which immedi- 
ately occasions Feeling. 

But, so important is the consequence which hangs upon the deci- 
sion of the question in hand, that the demonstrative Evidence al- 
ready offered may not prevent the necessity of contrasting some ar- 
gumentis used for, and against, |>nmary Feeling; especially as the 
current of opinion seems now so strong, that demonstration itself 
may but very slowly prevail. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica (Metaph. 51 .) says — ^^ We are aware 
that it has been affirmed, and affirmed with vehemence, that figures 
of two dimensions are immediately perceived by the Eye ; and 

perceived with greater accuracy than by the Sense of touch/^ 

This, however, they deny, and convey their own sentiments in the 
words of Berkeley, thus, — ^* As we see distance and figure, so we 
^' see magnitude ; and we see both, in the same way that we see 
*^ shame, or anger, in the face of a man."^ 

Now, whilst the Encyclopaedists are talking of figures of two di- 
mensions, they express themselves by applying^ the language used 
by Berkeley, concerning real magnitude, and Figures of trine di- 
mension. 
In proof of this, the Bishop says, (New Theory of Vision, Prop. 43.) 
I appeal to every man's experience, whether the visible Extension 
of any Object, does not appear to him as near as the colour of that 
Object, nay, whether they do not both seem to be in the very 
same place/' — Now, Berkeley certainly never supposed a man's 
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face and his Anger ^ to be •* both in the very same place^' but aiily> 
that the contortions of the/ace suggest the existence of the Passion, 
just as Vision suggests distance y and solid dimension, and real niiag- 
nitude ; all which are very different Things from figures of two di- 
mensions, which last, he insists, we immediately see. 

The Encyclopaedists decisively assert — ^^ that Colour alone is im- 
" mediately perceivable by the Eye, and the Notion of figure sug-- 
" gested by the colour:" — but Berkeley says — ^^ Is not the Extension 

" we see coloured ;'' and again — ^^ Where the Extension is^ there 

" surely is the Figure '^ — 

The Encyclopaedists appear not to have considered that Visible im- 
pression on the Eye has nothing to do with external magnitude^ any 

more than mere Vision has with Solid Figure, or with distance. ^ 

Neither has the Mind any thing to do with Visible magnitude (or, that 
engraved on the Retina) of any Object, the Eye being only a Stand- 
ard, to which all visible Objects are brought to measure, (sinking, their 
' real magnitudes) in which standard they must always preserve their 
relative superficial proportions. Here through the Eye the visible 
points of Bodies (which, reflecting the light, agitate the Choroides) 
correspond to as many points of mental Surface ; whicli may very 
well happen, though the External Body be a Mountain, and the 
Mind itself were not the size of the thousandth pan of a grain of 
sand. 

A direct flat Object, an hundred feet squiare, at some distance, 
will impress the Eye with only a Square minute portion of tm- 
pul^. — This impulse; whten conveyed to the Percipient, is primarily 
fehy and this ultimately extended impression (however small) is as truly 
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extended J as though it were itself an hundred feet Square. The 

external tangible magnitude of the Object has nothing to do with the 

. percipient Fact^ and a thousand objects (of as many different real 

. magnitudes) placed at proportional distances, would produce a Per* 

cipience of the very same size. — 

In offering these remarks on tlie Sentiment of the Encyclopaedists, 
I acknowledge, theirs is prevalent. Their Article Metaphysics con^ 
tains many points of agreement with what I esteem as Fact, and 
w}ien I differ from them I am usually on the w.eaker side. 

Two simple considerations might here say^ all discussion upon 
this very iuteresting subject* 

Co/oe/r is acknowledged to |>e pnly a Feeling 2/^ the MLpd; but, it 
is equally acfcapwledged, that Colwr is extended — rtherefore, it is 

^3rtended in the Mind. — 

•■ ' • • ■ 

Again. Memory is acknowledged to be in the Mind.—Novfy let 
any map survey a grand Temple, and then (^hutting liis Eyes), let 
him sunrey its remembrance : in doing which, answer himself, t&hether 

the extended Object is in his Fercipient^ or out of it.^ If he find 

the Extended impression in his Mind, it is felt ; but, if he only find 
it suggested to him, in the way of inference^ Judgment y or guess^ then 
the Estension is but a mere Notion^ like his notion of Solidity ^ aijid 

may therefore be equally false. 1 leave this question to support 

itself. 

When Berkeley insists, that we see Extension^ and that '^ where 
" the Colour is there is the Figure or Extension^' he in other words^ 
insists that the perceiving Mind is Extended s and does not in the 
least thereby indicate that the external cause is not extended. 
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Here I am brought to that consideration which I have already 
hinted, as possibly tending to prevent unanimity in opinion concern- 
ing the subject in hand. 

Though Bishop Berkeley has abundantly insi^d, that Extension 
is felt primarily ; yet, my conception does not exactly agree with 
his mode of expressing this truth ; and, though it is presuming, I 
must confess, that I do not think *his statement rigidly yj^ty ^ny 
more than that of the Philosophers who now oppose this, doctrine. 

In a word, I do not believe that Visible Extension is merely seen^ nor 
yet consequently inferred; for I think it is manifested by complex Evi- 
dence ; therefore I am under necessity to think, that though neither 
side was strictly right in their own conclusion, they were both right 
in refusing assent to the account given of the Process by their oppo- 
nents. — ^At the same time I must remark, that any incorrectness in the 
statement of Berkeley, cannot affect the truth of our primary feel" 
ing from Extension, nor the consequent truth of the Extension of the 
Mind, which hangs upon that Fact : but the doctrine of mere inferred 
Extension involves no less a consequence than to obscure the un- 
doubted Evidence of the Extension of the Percipient. 

How far I have seen this matter in a proper point of view, will de- 
pend upon arguments to be advanced in the following Sections. 



SECT. VII. WE SEE EXTENSION. 

The case now to be discussed is, that one party of Philosophers 

have decided, that Extension is Seen^ whilst the other side maintain, 

1 
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that Extension is taever more than mggesied to the Mind, anuequent 
upon a Sensation. 

Yet, if it appear, that Extension is not manifested in either of these 
ways merely 9 but that, in fact, it is both seen and co-'etaHy feli^ so as 
to form a complex Conscious Fact, in the Mind, then, we have a new 

question, upon which the learned have yet to agree, or to differ. 

Now, I here suppose, that visible Extension is both seen andfelt^ in 
almost every case of vision. 

But before I enter upon the illustration of this, I beg it may be kept 
.a rememtmuice, that I always consider the primary Feeling from 
Extension, totally distinct from, and independeut of, the consequent 
inference of the Extension of the pressing Body ; though we cannot 
detect the distinction during Sensation, and can prove the Fact only 
by shewing, that we could /re/ from extended impressions, without 
having any Knowledge of any quality of Body^ as such. 

Now, first to the Proposition that Extension is seen. Some 

say (tecause wc cannot see Extension but by medium of Colour j) that 
Colour only is seen, and the Notion of Extension is but consequently 

suggested. But, to say, that we cannot see Extension, except 

by mean of Colour, is only a particular case, of a general Proposition, 
that we cannot feel from Extension in any way, unless an extended 
Thing be impressed upon us in some way; and though this is true, 
it docs not, at all, impeach the primary Feeling had from Extension. 

If there were any utility in the change, or God had pleased, that 
Colours should be manifested to us as Sounds^ we should hear a 
Landscape J a Fleet y or an Army, in all their separate extended partSy 
as distinctly as we can now see them. — Or, if the Auditory Nerves 
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were to divide their impulses, as the Optics now do, we should have 

Music extended. Nay, I must presently devote a Section to shew, 

that all our external Senses do, more or less^ betray Extension, suffi- 
ciently to prove this sort of analogy amongst them. 



%> • •• 
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SECT. VIII. WE DO NOT SEE COLOUR. 

It will, doubtless, be thought a very rash and unfounded Proposi- 
tion to advance, tliat we do not see Colour. — Nothing seems more 
generally assented to than that Colour is the Object of Sight ; and I 
have, in some places, spoken after others in this usage ; but, I now 
submit whether it is not an erroneous way of speaking, and such as 
tends to mislead the Judgment on subjects like tlie present. 

I must risk the position that we do not see Colour. ^We see only 

external Objects^ which are beyond the Eyei that is, weleam Uie Ex- 
istence, Figure, and locality, of the external Ol^ect by aid of the 
visual ProcesSy in which Process^ the immediate occasions of Vision 
are particles of Light which agitate the bottom of the Eye, whilst 
Colour is only the Feeling which is produced by that agitation. 

That which we see is confessedly without the Mind ; but, Colour is 

within it ^Thc Eye is the Organ of Sight, therefore we certainly 

cannot see any Thing which exists within its place. 

This being the case. Bishop Berkeley's position (that we see Exten* 
iian) was more correct, than any man can be who says that we see 
Colour ; and, in fact, Berkeley is herein strictly correct. 



f\ 
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I now see a Book, and it appears as if Red : — ^the Red seems to 
adhere to the Book, and to be a quality of it. — But all the world 
know that the Book is upon the Tabky whilst the Red is only in 
my Mind. — Still, I certainly see the Book ; but, as I cannot see in 
aV, what it does not contain, all that I can see is, its Extension. 

Here it may be proper to remark, by the way, that the Extension 
we see (strictly speaking) is tiiat agitated upon the Eye ; therefore, 
it is the Extension of an external Object, but not the real Extension 
of the object which we are usually understood to see. — From this it 
appears, that what we see is no more beyond the Eye, than it is within 

it ; but is, in fact, at the Eye, or touching the Choroides.- But the 

Extension of the Colour , in the Mind, is a third consideration, dif- 
ferent from both the real magnitude of an external object, and from 
that agitated on the Eye ; and the Colour (though extended in the 
Mind) may differ as much in size, from that of the object agitated on 
the Eye, as this last does from the largest external Object. 

Colour has been very improperly called a secondary quality of 
Body ; but it is agEeed, that Bodies have no Colour ; and that Colour 
is no other than a Feeling which Bodies raise in us, by Process of thdr 
only quality^ Extension. — Now, what we see must be beyond the JEye, 
and it is impossible we can see, in Bodies, any quality which they have 
710^ in them. 

If there were no Eye to see a Book, it would, nevertheless, be ex- 
tended : and if there were no Organ of Touch, to touch the Book, it 

would still be extended. Now, we can either see the JBooAr, or 

touch the Book; but we cannot see the Colour which it raises 
in our Mind, nor touch the gross Feel which arises from its' pressure; 
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C oImw >s a FeeUng. — 1t--No,w, i^obody «ays. that .we«ec^ajfcf^ 
ingf or^ that a feeling is the Object or, eveu/the occa^io;^ of Si|;h1^ ;': 
The deep rooted popular prejudice, that Cplour resides ia the Ob- 
ject^ has establisjied the erroneous way of speakings l^utjf\fe remark 
the: irregularity which obtains in denominating ;1^<e.Fiye oxterpol 
Senses, and.thfeir Processes^ we may perhaps^ be iQpre sensible of the 

impropriety of saying that we $ee Colour. ^We should think it 

awkward to say, that we smell a Smelly or taste Taste; ^d tliis 
woiild be so thought by an ordinary person, who could not at OQce 
explain, with precision, that we smell the effluvia of Bod^s, and taste^ 
thfiir soiuble particles. 



SECT. IX. VISIBLE EXTENSION IS BOTH SEEN AND 

FELT. 

m 

-. The account given of our seeing Extension does not comprehend 
the whole Evidence we have for it in the Sense of Sight; but, as 
Berkeley's reasoning does not support me farther, I must here endea- 
vour to shew that the conscious process is complex. 

It is most important, and perhaps peculiar^ that the universal 
physical quality. Extension, is manifested to us (at any one visual 

impulse) by two different co-existent Feelings. One of these is 

already described, as being no other than Colour. Uself ; the other 
is— ;a Consciousness from co-existent conjoined iinpulses — wHich 5or^ of 
Consciousness (by inferejice) renders probable the Extension of the 
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pressing Body ; but, (by a necessary and strwiger inference) certifies 
the Exlension'ioi the Percipient j wliich 50 feels. 
'^ This last mentioned co-feeling from extended impulsesiis (as well 
as Colour) a primary Feeling; '. that is to^say^ we are as truly con^i 

T ■ • . . . I , 

eiAous of the co^xistdfce oi several Coni^cibtisni^ses, as we are of one 
Consciousness. For instance, upon suffering black 2Lnd white squares 
(when we look at a Chess Board) we are as conscious that we suffer 
several Colour s^ as that we suffer one. 

'Here, nevertheless, it is to be observed, that the suffering called 
Co/ot/r, and the Conlsciousness of several coexistent similatsufferingSf 

are two different sorts of Consciousness. If this need any illustra* 

tion I may observe, that if a Chess board were to undergo a thousand 
successive changes (producing as many changes of Colour in our 
Mind) yet the Consciousness of the coexistence of the Colours (at 
a9y one time) will remain unaltered; and the Extension appre- 
hended, will be the same through all those changes of Colour. 

It is thus demonstrated, that Extension is betrayed, (at one visual 
itnpnlsc,) in two different ways ; and this peculiar Co?nplexness of tlie 
Evidence, certifies the real existence of the quality Extension, be- 
yond any of those which have heretofore been called Qualities of 

Body.* It, at the same time, proves, that the Extension of the 

Percipient is a more necessary inference, than that of Body. 



.#•. 



In this place I beg to remark, that the progressive ^^ motion of 
*^ the hands over the surfaces of Bodies'' is not the proper ^ at least 
not the best Evidence of Extension ; though it may be true (agreeably 
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to the opinion of Professor Stewart) that it is dining such progres- 
sive Motion that vre usually get the Notiati of Extension. • 
It must be evident, with regard to such progressive Motion of the 
hands, that Extension is never thus betrayed by any one impulse^ but 
really by a succession of impulses^ which must be tacked together in 
Memory to make out the Notion of Extension. — Now, during this 
succession of impulses it is at least possibly conceivable, that deception 
might intervene, (though I don't think this is the case,) therefore I 
think it safe to say, that this alternation^ of Sensation[and Memory, pro- 
duced by successive impulses^ is not so certain a test of the Existence 

of Extension, as is the Consciousness from co-existent impulses. 

Co-existence of impulses may, indeed, be recognized or distinguished 
by the Sense of Touchy but this only in a very limited degree j com- 
pared with the distinctness^ and certainty of diversity ^ apprehended 
by Sight ; and therefore, I think Sight is much the fittest Sense to 
demonstrate the Existence of Extension ia/ajto Modes. 
In the Philosophical Essays (note L.) Professor Stewart has fur* 

nished the following remarks. " It was long ago remarked by Dr. 

•♦Reid, (and indeed by other writers of a still earlier date,) that to 
" account for the idea of Extension by the motion of the hand, is a 
" paralogism, as this supposes a previous Knowledge of the existence 
" of our own Bodies. — Condillac does not appear to haye been suf- 
ficiently aware of this; nor even that ; most acute and profound 
Philosopher, the late Mr. Smith, — In bis Essay on the Extern^ 
Senses, (published in his posthumous volume,) he all along supposes 
"the Mind in possession of the idea for the. origin of which he is 
" attempting to aocounit.^' 
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:Now, whilst this objection is here freely admitted a^nst the 
Sense of Touchj I have shewn on the other hand, in favour of Fmon, 
that in viewing Bodies of various shapcsy^nd sizts^ (having, no 
Sensible Motion among themselves,) we might receive Ideas of 
EstefuioUy without any ^^ previous Knowledge of the extended Ex- 
** istence of our own Bodies'' — or, oi any external Thing. 



SECT. X. FEELING FROM EXTENSION RANKS WITH 
PLEASURE AND PAIN, AS A PRIMARY CONSCIOUS 
FACT. 

Perhaps the following parallel may be more efficient, in illustrating 
the last position argued, than any other argument advanced ; and, I 
confess, it is here submitted with considerable hope that (as a parallel) 

it will stand examination. 

Sensual Pleasure and Pain are universally acknowledged to be 
Sensations; and it is an admitted truth, that one, or other, of these 
Sensations does accompany almost every specific Sensation, (whether 
Colour^ Sounds Smelly Taste^ or Touchy) which at any time excites 

our attention.^ For instance, I look upon a Body called Yellow^ 

and have Pleasure with it ; — Or, I look upon one called of a dingy 

Green, and have Pain with it. And whenever I have either of 

these Coloursy in Idea only, I have, with it, the Pleasure, or Pain^ 

which is attached to, and indiscerptible from, the Colour.-^ ' 

I can reason upon either the Colour, or its Pain, separately ; but. 
I cannot so much as conceive the one without the other :— ana yet, 
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dingy Greeny and its Pam^ are quite different Sensations, whilst both 
are produced by one and the same impulse. In like manner cer- 
tainly, I think, the Pleasure had with Yellow^ is not merely seerij and 
yet no man will deny that this Pleasure is a primary Feeling in the 
Mind. 

Precisely parallel to the case of Pleasure or Pain, is that of the 
primary Feeling from eo^xistent impulses had with Colour. — ^This 
Feeling (from Extension) is certainly, in its nature, /om^n to Colour ; 
but it coexists in the Mind, with Colour^ and both are distinct but 
indiscerptible Feelings produced by one external impulse. 

It is here demonstrated^ that Colour^ Pleasure^ and the Feeling from 
coexistent impulses, are three co-exist eni primary Feelings, all foreign 
to each other, and all arising from the same visual impression : but 
the acknowledged coexistence of only the two first mentioned of 
these, is a most important Jemo;25^r6r/2on, that more than one primary 
distinct Feeling generally is produced by one Sensual impulse. 

If any man will here say, that the Pleasure had with Colour ^ n 
not SensatioUy then, the FeeUng had from coexistent impulses is not 
Sensation, in his opinion; but, he cannot deny that they are, both 
of them alike, primary Feelings : and whatever rank is held in the 
Mind by Sensual Pleasure and Pain^ that same rank is held by the 
Feelings we have from coexistent impulses ; and this is equally so in 
Sensations of Vision and of Touch. 

It is now not only evident, that Extension is a different Thing from 
Solidity ; but it is here shewn to rest upon Evidence totally different, 
— ^If the difference in credit, between the two Evidences require any 
familiar illustration, I may observe, that the Sight and the Touch 
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come in cou tact with the outsides of Bodies (I don't saj' of Matter) 
ur ill rontact witli the outsides of Particles of Light reflected by 
thofto Itodies by which mediation the Muid itself comes in contact 
with Jhese outsides. — But neither the Sight, nor the Touchy can 
ronie in contact with the insides of Bodies, therefore we can only 
guess at their Solidity, as a child guesses that something within Iiis 
Drum makes the noise. — ^The consequence of this guess concerning 
Solidity is, that, like many other guesses, il has never yet been found 
true. 

To those who consider tlie matter deeply, I trust it will appear, 
that the precise manner in which we feel extended impressions, 
(whilst it secures the Extension of the Percipientj) is as efficient for 
the purpose of refuting the Ideal Theory, as it could have been, ac- 
cording to the view in which Dr. Hutcheson, and Dr. Reid held it ? 
and, indeed, I think,, much more efficient, because, whilst tlie ac- 
count here offered of the Fact, prcvc.nts it from being confounded 
with mere Colour, it, at the same time, establishes the credit oiEx- 

m 

tensiofi, upoa a footing much higher than if it were vouched ill the 
same degree only with Solidity ; with which last nominal quality 
some Philosophers have confounded, and others have, at least, 
classed it. 
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SECT. XI. EXTENSION AND SOLIDITY ARE 

DIFFERENTLY VOUCHED. 

« 

The Philosopher to whose writings I so much look up, has justly 
pointed out the Error of confounding Extension with Solidity ; and 
has rescued Extension from being classed under one common deno- 
mination with it, as a " primary quality of Matter/' Bilt if 

Extension is vouched to us by no other Evidence, than that which 
we have for Solidity^ I am not aware why the two should not be 
classed under the same head. 

Is there any intermediate Evidence, between primary Feelings and 
consequent inference ? If there is any such, I believe it is not pointed 
out, — for in Essay II. Chap. II, it is assented with Dr. Reid, that 
our Notions concerning the primary qualities of Bodies are con- 
nected, by an original law of our Constitution, with the Sensa- 
tions which they excite in our Minds f and this assent includes 
Extension^ because, in the Second Section of the same Chapter it is 
said — " The notion of the mathematical affections of Matter*' — 
is suggested to us by the same Sensations which convey to us the 
Knowledge qf its primary qualities" Now from this I under- 
stand no other^ than that our Notion of Extension^ and that of So- 
lidity both are from the same class of Evidence j however different the 

qualities themselves may be. 

■ . . » . 

Contrary to this (whilst I have the honour to agree, that Exten*- 
sion and Solidity are totally different Things,) I think, the greater 
certainty of the external or independent Existence of Extension irf 
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evinced, onlt/t in its being betrayed to us bj higher Evidence than 
that which suggests the Notion of Solidity : and I suppose, that the 
unextinguishable nature of the conception of Extension (after it is 
once got) arises, yjirfAer, from the peculiar nature of the complex 
Evidence ; namely, Colour conjoined with coexistent Feelings from 
several impulses. 

Throughout this discussion I beg it may be observed, by those 
who (without being intent upon the Subject,) might chance to mis- 
conceive my meaning, that nothing is farther from me than to imply 

that we are Conscious of Extension of Bodies. AVe are conscious 

of Colour^ but we only see Extension. — ^That is, we are conscious of 
what is felt in the Mind ; but we see that which exists out of the Mind. 

Farther, though it is demonstrated, that we have extended im- 

pressions in the Mind, I do not mean that we are conscious of these 
impressions^ any more than we are of external Extension ; oh the. 
contrary, I suppose these impressions give us JVe/ut^^, which Feelings 
are our Conscious Facts. 



SECT. XII. FEELING FROM EXTENSION, IS A 
DIFFERENT THING FROM IMPRESSION OF EX- 
TENSION. 

I ■ - ■ 

If any one, leaning to the Berkeleian Theory^ here imagine, that 
Extension, in being betrayed by primary Factor Sensation, is there- 
fore upon a footing with those Feelings which have been fallaciously 
called Secondary Qualities of Body (such as Colour and Sound) or. 
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that Extension is thus evinced to have only an ideal Existence, such 
supposition is foreign to the Fact. 

Here I must repeat, by the way, that to call Colour, or Sound, 
which is a Feeling in tlie Mind, a Secondary Quality of JBody, which 
is out of the Mind, has ever appeared to me a confused way of speak- 
ing, tending to the farther confusion, of calling Extension which is 
really a Quality^ and Colour which is merely a Feelings both by the 
conmion name of ^^ quality of Matter.'' 

But, to return to the Fact, ^I never confound the Feeling had 

from Extension, with the mental extended impression which produces 
it ; though I do suppose this impression to resemble the Quality Fx^ 
tensionoi the pressing Object^ inasmuch, as the Olyect^ and the men* 
tal impression^ are both extended and Figured in similar superficial 

proportions. In this case, I think, the mistake of Locke lay, 

simply, in calling the Feeling a resemblance of tlie external quality, 
instead of discriminating, that we have in the Mind not only the 
Feeling, but, also, a mental impression which is the immediate occasion 
of the Feeling. 

This distinction, indeed, could not have been made b}^ either Locker 
or Berkeley y unless they had become Extensionists ; but here (as an 
Extensionist) I offer a very simple illustration of what I must suppose 
to be the Fact. 

Suppose a piece of Wax to be Sentient, (upon Motion) and sup- 
pose a Seal acting tremulously upon it In this case there would 

be two Facts going on in the Wax ; namely a physical Fact, and a 
Sentient Fact; or, an impression and a complex Feeling from that im- 
pression, both coexisting in the Wax.- Now, the Feeling in the 
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Wax, could not be the least like the impressmi of the Seal ; but thb 
impression in the Wax, would resemble the Extension of the Seal^ be- 
cause it would have similar extended proportions. Had Locke 

been wholly an Extensionist, (which he seemed inclined to be, when 
he thought " it hard to conceive any Existence, or to have any idea 
" of any real Being, with a perfect negation of all manner of expan*- 
^^ sion^') he would, probably, have conceived such mental impression^ 
and, therefrom, have avoided the opening he left, and its conse- 
quences. 



SECT. XIII. THE MIND EXISTS, EXTENDED AND. 

PERMANENT. 

Extension and Duration are vouched to us by such Facts as evince 
their nature : the first by the co-existence of \\^ parts; the other by 
the impossibility of any such co-existence ; observing, here, that the 
parts of both are only fneasureabk^ but not discerptible. 

It is from these Facts alone, that we have any Knowledge of such 
independent Existences, and I think the necessary co-existence of 
the parts of Extension, and the necessary succession of the parts of 

Duration , are (respectively) their essential qualities. Now, 

whilst this co-existence, and Succession^ are the necessary qua- 
lities (respectively) of Extension and Duration, I should imagine 
they must be, at least, contingent qualities of any Mind which can 
apprehend both ; and, therefore, that human Minds exist extended 
and permanent. Or, the conscious Facts from which we appre- 
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hend Extetmaih and Duration^ are as good Evidence, to us, that we 
exist extended and permanent^ as that Extension and Duration, /Ami- 
selves J exist independently. 

Whether these independent Things are reahy so, or the contrary, 
is not here the argument, but only, that our Knowledge of them, I 
think, undeniably depends upon our |iret;ioi/5/^ admitting, that our 
Minds partake of these qualities, and such mental qualities are 
the only means by which we could know that Space and Time exist. 



SECT. XIV. 



WE DO NOT PERCEIVE BODIES, 
THEMSELVES. * 



From the foregoing Sections it possibly appears, how Berkeley's 
position (that we see Extension) may have been opposed ; and why, 
on the other hand, his opponents may have thought that visible 

Extension is only suggested in the way of inference. But the 

Fact of primary Feelings from extended impressions ipust become 
so yery obvious, from the different views in which it has herein been 
placed, that perhaps I might apprehend being charged, by some, 
with misrepresenting the doctrine which I ascribe to the Philosophy 
opposed. I therefore deem it proper in this place, to quote such 
.passages as. seem best to illustrate tliat doctrine, which also may 
be the more proper, to provide against any misconstruction on my 
part^ — 
.; Jn the Philosophical Essays (Essay I. Chap. III.) we have the 
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following passage from Dr. Hutcheson, — ^^ Extension, figure, motion, 
" and rest, seem to be more properly ideas accompanying the Sen- 
" sations of Sight and Touch, than the Sensations of either of those 

" Senses/' And, on this occasion. Professor Stewart (besides 

speaking of this remark, as an instance of *^ singular acuteness,'') 
observes, that the fact itself is " a peculiarity which Dr. Hutcheson 
" had the merit of first remarking :'' — ^and, though, it seems, Hutche- 
son did not perceive the importance of his discovery — ^** the fact is," 
(says Professor Stewart) ** he had anticipated the very instances 
" which were afterward appealed to by Dr. Reid, as furnishing an 

Experimentum Crusis^ in support of his reasonings against the Ideal 

Theory." 

Now, I am not contending with Dr. Hutcheson for the honour of 
the discovery, that Colour and Fteling from Extension ^ are distinct 
Feelings; but, I do contend, that the Feeling from Extension, here 
meant, is not merely an Idea^ in the sense meant by Dr. Hutcheson, 
namely, an inferred notion. — I must also submit, (by the way) that to 
^ Extension, Figure, &c. Ideas^' is not what I can consider cor- 
rect, and it tends to the same sort of mistake as that of calling Ideas^ 
resemblances of External qualities ; which oversight, of course, I do 
not suppose to be meant literally. 

Consonant to Dr. Hutcheson's opinion, thus quoted, is Dr. Reid's 
new Theory of Perception ; which, differing from the unanimous suf- 
frage of Philosophers, in all agfes, supposes, (in the language of Pro- 
fessor Stewart) that we •* perceive external objects themselves f and 
yet, gives the following account of the manner in which we do per- 
ceive them, — " that impressions upon the organs of Sense, are fol- 
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^^ ioEired bj/i SMealions, and that these jSetidations ere ibllmvi^ by a 
^ peroeption cC the existence, aiid qualities, of the Bodies by whicb 
i^ these iiq|>ressions are made/' — 

' 'Upon this! aaight perhiips first remark, that to percdve objects 
^^ tkemseheSj*^ and yet, that tiieir impreosioiiB are 9iof /e/^, but •only 

comsequentltf mggestedj seems rather unaccountjable. But 4«&^ 

ti^g this rest, what becomes of thei doetrine, that a SemMion i«'l«i}^ 
lowed, by a pwception of the EMBlendCy &aA^aJities9 ^ Uie Boii^ 
which impresses it, since I have repeatedly ilhislrftteidy that,- 4^ 
given droumstancetf we might havo both • Skn$titio$u 4^d a^X'Atfvt^ 
ledge of JBjrfeniuMii without any Knowledge <>f tb^ 'qwalitie^^'^ %»mf 

of the exittencCy of Bodies.- ^This consideration (unU^ii- din^bi 

disproved) must for . cvier explode . the supposition that ve^ peisoeiVe 
ObjectB themsehesi*^ •'' •: 

PrafesBor Stewart has iiigeniously i shev^^ ^ tfaajt m .Beiog .passesoflA 
of ionly the Senses of Smell suad Hearimg ^^ nsight know all (Mt Wte 
^^know^jof Mipd at present f iind, in his ilkiaication of. this.case^liD 
observes,, ihat if ithe Being gifted Kv&th lonly those two .^nses,- ^ i€i\^ 
^ » ivdiietyiil different J&ensations^ be ^ixoild oonipaxe them iog^hfr 
^idi respect of the pleasure or pain they, ha veitrffordedhinl/'--rrH^l^ 
^^ch I beg to add« thai he ooiaid eqiisdly well crai|Mrre Sowid^^ in fl9i 
sped of ^£0ae and oaO^ei zsbh StAells^ns^ to viyiA or faint.; ^od Jnwki 
their differences, distiiiGtly from the pleasure or. paint they afford bioii; 
- ■ ii i vv JBiesidfift this it must be obvious, ^(wfaeii noticed) that Pressor 
^te9»M hais, in this imagined cQ«e, Mopt far stwrt of theppMibk)*: 
csqkobUky of the Mind under a diminifihed numt^ ^. ^qm*. , 
'^iii^ .Bfiog jbfe hf» ifnftgmod, y«vp \ further. ;gi|b^. wi^>i^ 3tm» 
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cf Sight only^ and were always kept so as to view the- H^vem ;— 
and, if the heavenljr Bodies were Mathematical Figures of tMirtpM 
SizeSy as well as Shapes^ this Being could as well compare tbeir 
Sizes^ and Shapes^ as be could compare ^^ the Pleasures; itnd 

" Pains had from Smell or Sound.-- In this way, by aid of S^ht 

akne^ he could acquire Notions of Length and breadth^ and the 
relations of greater and leaser ; part txnd whole; double B,nd' hmlf : 
equal and unequal; Circles^ Triangles j Polygons — and, in short,.mak6 
some riide progress in the Knowledge of dtmeimo/i and propottixm: 
-r-^-and yet, all this time, if the Heavenly Bodies had no sensible Mo- 
tion, he ^ould remain totally ignornTi/ of the Existence^ di mjMx^ 
iemal Being. , .>.-.^' ■.■.•.» "/i ':•.> 

The Arabs are said to have been led to Astronomy l^. lying under 
a Serene Sky, as their custom now is; which • in some sort, stdsjectiad 
them to observe the progress of the Stars , but had there been tio skn- 
siUe -Motion among these luminaries, nor with regard to th& Visible 
Horizon, and had the Stars been Mdthematical Figures, differing 
greatly in Size, the Arabs, instead of Astronomy, would have taken 
ap the consideration of Extension and Pro[k>rtion only« ^ Hermit 
matters not how drude, or how limited, must have been their 
Knowledge so gained;' for, if it is proved only, that Sight imme^ 
diately affords ideas of greater and less Extension^ this establishes my 
utmost position^ as truly, as though each Arab proved a Newton;-^ t 

I therefore say, that the Idea of Extension is- not necessarily sub- 
sequent to our Knowledge of the Qualities or Existence of Matter^ 
upon the t^eryr same gr^iKi that Professor Stewart has said, that 
• our Ncftioas of Mind iai^t not tiecessarily subsequent to our Know- 
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*^ ledgd ' of the qualitiai' or fexisttooe of Matter t-"-^ — : — and I • iain 

ttdly liflppy that tliis Philosopher has imagined such an ingenious 

case, which serves me as a precedent, and must save me from 

» • - • 

beiivg charged, ift this instance^ iirith visionary suppositions. 



* . ' 1 * 
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SECT. XV. EXTENSION DDliS m^T NECESSARtLT 






COMPREHEND DISCEHPTIBILltY. 



^ la the face of the irresistible mass of Evidence already adduced' 
I\rill now introduce, what has been thought the Strongest objectidil^ 
to the Extension of the Mind — I mean the consequent supposition 
of 'its necessary divisibility (or rather of its actual dmsitm) iuto ptnis^ 
like- afiy other Body • 

; -But first (irtdepeiidently of any thing herein proved,) I scarce 
tliitik 'that ^ny mystery on this ground, can stand in opposttSon to 
the grand maxim, that nothing can act but where' it is ; or, to the ra- 
tional inference deduced from this, that the Creator hath Ubiquity. 

But, all who assent to the Ubiquity in question must allow, 

that a finite Mind cannot touch the Infinite Mind in any way ex- 
cept partially ; and, consequently, that a partial impulse becomes 

instantly known to the whole Omnipresent Percipient: and, 

hdwever mean we are, infinitely below comparison, "we may perhaps 
without impiety speak in Analogy^ that partial Sensual impulses, 
upon' our finite extended Minds, become in some such way known 
to the whde human Pexcipient. 
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Thts Analogy^ I tbiaJf^ if abiwdftDtty 8uffUueDt to olrefooBie^ bhe 
very vagoc and dark eoDJecture- wliifdi^ At faiesti we eto fovni, GMh-- 
cerning tJie actual eensequeaceft of divisibility : and beside. dWJti- 
bility and diseerptibiJfttif %r^ very ^y^^ 

sarily comprehending the other, so that there is no objection to the 
Extension of the huEnaa Mind upo& tkiii gsemid. 

Indeed the position that a Thing extended must consist of parts 
actually dUtincty and. d^cerpt^ble^ is ^one wtupb L could peveivepsr 

ceive. Fov^i£ o^ ^ingfe^paiiticle ,of Body ever \y^rcce^ted (I care 

not how small) it might have been lessj or greater; therefore. Unity 
Ills' QO^ d^pexuknca u]^on me ; aiKl if Body really eooaisto^ef fArtsidt 
i^ust coMistof^><ig/e parts, €ach of which mmt posbesaaUnitff WkJ^l 
J^iensMih ^ • I ' *'♦ o) 

r In. sboct» notwithstanding apydoetrinc oil the divisibility irf Mtft^v 
ter, the possible Extension of the Percipient is ndt, I tibidk, ittr tiiili^ 
souiUest; degree aflected by it; nor does it ftffopd anydfttwlMf^ 
upon the positive; ar^raents by whi<5h tlie Ei^tensieaof thef tMiif)4' ; 
has been demonstrated. 



« ' » • V • 
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SECT. XVI. THE SENSES IK GUMkAl BETtlAY ' 

EXTEKS^IOT^r. 

The Feeling from extended iinpre»i<)& is,;{rom its pequIianLtyvaod 
frow being: so generally experienced^ f uUy entitled- to possess a c^ 
tinct head, as one of the great Modes of Susceptibility i ajid,as such« 
I shall introduce it in the Chapter whid[v. treats on that Sutge(ft.-rr^^ 



euAr.itt. 'A«rD !fiEaaEdi;iis,i®r.tii^MiNBi n 



Hie captAA6 t/^ WU^ihSF^f^-ii^^^iiM^i -Met tbotigh- 1 
Havbt expect tbi^ ^iVidti !6> bl^ ii flM;<f t^W^il9cJ!^trtt<«^j|ii«ftf I hstvt 

df^ly < ^kalt the' SeM<Jd ^ ' 7/MIM;' ^€lh' bM B^Ht^t ^o- tttiri' Me, 

drop of eitlierGa//, or SweetmeiH^ fkIM li- ]l(i¥fi p6tiA^ tod- H 6i« f^did' 
bd'»f iiiiSMh tl4et^pm.t\itk M'Hotf td'l^tray tt^1l^yh(ii<t,di'(kftd,6r in 

Sapid impulse has the extent of a Sensible'PdftlfFWt^^-^BM^if W 



: Uiiil 



a-Mft ^H^/iJ'df tttily iiaA^ (ir {(^'h)i<P #hM ^J^rtfiM^'nfoi&flV, »^ 

this full as wen as the adttH' itfaiiif s^-^d'Akid^'gloM^ f»>%i^^ 
We ate tfaerefoi^ ctsftified; iMfYHWa^hitliviitehetiiiiH/^^^^ it} di^ 
veritig thiB'(»cteift' ti»f ili£fy Tt'm, tiadHVenii- fti^ iMnfiim», fMiti' HSXi9^ 
and othei* SetisatSotis ptHpn^fiH Tctaeh; fiye-tiot^«M)«r^f tHeftir«^ 
pftfty ilk this mttXkgitite, irii»%fMtt;> 'if \roAM 6e iiiH^Mibl^ f6f dMyi 

chiM^s f6rigW,'3^^ HlMItt <iidlla/ng(!;it lei¥'fi^Ai^<^g^-^tkdfv^V«r lik^- 
iii»t)kgdA> bitt^ie sbAi^ M< ^»<i> fifdii^J' iiflatli^ h- the g^aii> fttifil' 
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and useless, I cordially grant 
Factf and I ask him, in turn, whether the Feeling of Extension from 
4. Thing applied to any part of the Body (wanting locomotiQp) is note 
also vague ; and perhaps not much less Mgue than in the S^pse pt 

Taste? Let any man press a Square, a Triangle, and a Pentagon, 

of one or two Inches diameter (evenly) upon his back, or thigh,'an4; 
satisfy himself ; or, let. another person apply (variously) the ends rot 
one, two, and three fingers, upon bis limbs, and then let him try, to 
tell how many fingers press eaoh time. , .. 

^ The object of Philosophy here, is only'to prove ^Analogy.,' 
among the Se^^es,,^^ ;tfais being done, correctnes$ md utUity are^ 
q^iUoutof the question. ... . ^ , .Mr' 

Socondly, ef Hetaing^-r-'lt ». very; certfun (though we majopt.evcr, 
attend to it,) that if we ,bear 9SxaaUe Noi^ from a very f^notf ofagect 
near us (as a Watch at. the bed'§ hpad) the. Sensation of Sound seeois . 
t» Qccnpy a^ mere Point in ^ the Organ.; but if the vibrating Bqdy. 
be larg€y or at some distance^ so as th^t the Undulations of BiifUl 
the whole . Organ, we find. the extent of tlie Sound enlarged. 
. It is however true, ^at we scarce ever attend to this. ■ ■ First^; 
because the Feeling pf £xt9nsion is herein extremely vague, and 
quiver uninteresting } which i!a^^ circumstance alone would always 
prevent oua either ^loft'ctng, oxremepthering^ the Fact, as will be 
illustrated in treating upon the Sense of Interest.— — : — Secondly, we 
fafl to notice ^tension in Sounds for the reason advanced in Sec* . 
tion II., that an unvaried Senlation, occupying the whole Organ, does 
not awaken us to the abstract consideration either of Ea:tensionf or 
of Colour J although we actually have the primary Feeling of both 
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these. — This last reason obviou^ly applies, in regard to 

Soundi^ because almost all Sounds arise from Vibrations of Bodies 
of large size, or from such a distance as that each Undulation yiUi 
ihe Organ ; and it is only in rare instances that a nUnuie Sensation 
of Sound caB distinctly coexist with a wide Sensation of Sound; whilst 
until this happen, (and we compare the two Sounds) we shall 
perhaps never be awakened to the abstract conHderation oi Ex^ 
tensijm in Sounds. i.- ^ 

> But, fortunately, we are not altogether cut off from proof of the 
Fact. — e-— If » man be subject to Noises in his Ears, (as I am at 
this moment) he may, sometimes, be sensible of an acute Noise, 
seeming ^ a^t upon a mei^e sensible Point of the Organ I and^ at 
the same time, a grave Noise, filling the whole Qi^n, and (like an 

Areola^) sensibly surrounding the seeming Point of acute Noise, 

Now, the co-e^i^^nce of two yerj different Sounds^ (possessing such 
very different extents^ gives opportunity for comparison j and awakens 
our attention to the consideration of their Extensions, (abstract from 
their Sounds,) which would not otherwise arise : and though the 
greater Extension is still more vacrue in this Sensq^ than even in that 
of Taste, yet the Analogy is evident bej^oi^ aU dispute, which, is: aU 
that I have to make manifest. . 

• •; ...... - • • • ■ « . • • ■ 1 ■ 

Thirdly, .the Sense of 5!j9ie//g/i^«— This Sense ^ alone remains to 
be examined,^ and perhaps, will scarcely furnish . us the Analqgy 
sov^ht^TTT-T — It is l^rely, jgK>$6ible po coippare tvpo co^f intent Sjn^^ 
e^peqially in re^rd of their £j/pti/on, nor does there appear an^^ 
utility to int€fe$t us, unless ii^ such ^ nre case as to satisfy thjs pre^. 
sent ques:tion. i— Most <:louds pf elfluviji, pom^ns; ffomjargt. 
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i^.or from a diatanceifill the Orgaa ; and it may be very hxtA 
to confine effluvia to a part only.r^Biit if we use a mere .partidle 
of liny Substance^ whose effluvia extends scarce beyond its ivrfiime, 
and bring the point neariy in contact vit^ the Organ^I.t^uriJc'itft 
sthall h^veOdooF in a dimiuisked extent : but, truly, I kav^e not ^ur^ 
sued the expeviihent, and' I a^stakily will iliot citQ in iOry ofmk- 
favour a possibility on the footing of « Fact, I aei therefonf CM^ 
tent to consider this as doubtful, and deem the AiiaJlogies already 
argued, fuUj iUustrative t^at our ektemal Senses, in getuknt^ mbeive 
2^ SoQSSi\kop^ OMLriitent witii a Feeling (fom £ftoisiofi,'Tdietfaet lite 
same be iioticed, OF etbape »s: .(:;:' 

Here I wowld vMiaork, that durcivei'Idb^cingapHW^AH^^Fdriiti^^^ 
sttffioi^tly shews to toe no jargutnent agsunst lis £«!!stieltt6e. We 
need at feast d^mpariionj to tearft the rdatioins of JBlig and lAitUy 
before we can attend ta thfe IWHrig 6lExtenst6n; whttterer be the 
Sense that conveys % so tfiat we * ate pniteiited frbto the ^irctct 

* • 

reasofiingj not for want of Feelihgi 'but for want of rffsmininaih'oii 
of Fedings. — '- — ^The same circumstance operates, generally ^ ihrou|{h 
life, in a thousand Svays, down to the most homely:— ^'^htts, a man 

• • • • • . 

makes a hearty repast, but alt * the time ^eiels setae '' iiiteaiiness ; 
which, however, his State of Mind prevekts hiiii frbirf ekwriinin^:^ 
At length, when he ha^i about endted, be sees an ol)ject ^cdndl re- 
minds him that hehas'atl the vMlid lacked and languishM for, ^me 
Orifiibg ttili^rdS^fifamenfwhicli Would haite afforded him plenkade 
of enjoyment. In the very same way he mi^ht primarily /*e? either 
CoR*/r, or an extended impression^ wjthodt having any farther ration- 
alky concerning either, or (if smy one please) without knowing ^hat 
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, ,,, ,vSiKPF. jSyJlI* ; SENS^AjTlON^ ARE COIC^ZJ^^ 

^ ithilii hee^ w^ Weive mor^ 

tAtoii^e ftitntirf FMf^'l^oia ohe 'sehmiat^pitZs^': 'iktid^'itniay lie 
][>i«pier'hete>tb-'Sirusttyte; ^dtSeii^^ 

Feelings, although they have usually been considered as nmplk. 
A wkdk Seiiktkih/' of -if batev^i ^^- {mt^ S^ ^Gipt t^ikt of 

Spede9^In(i^tsf-^'EBitntt<in^2ihA' Bgtit^^^^ /.-■v.\-..\ ^t.-.: 

he Muse^fret* Hetfr (Whicb ii-ftn'^ri^ii^du^ ^'the'Spim-^liii^ 
may be call^ *Gm» !!»?/>,' iuidnHUt alsb im^tikei^t'(tUt''ii Pl^ 
nrre or Pafff) Withi tJxkmhn^mti^nt^ih^-maAU^^ hS'ami 
Feet ih&t ih«i 'JIM' W^\st^*^tk or §¥^ iOi^^'P^-^ 

Boundary of this Sensation. ..v.vj^iO U* Una 

Or, in t^B S«6«e of SigB.^ltB, <n«tl to^ a GiUtl^} ke'tiicfiBt>§(Mer 
ye//Mr, which is an 'individual of ^t'lBptfilis ciSM €6lout'i' btit lAik- 
this he will have /)i#<iyv«^ -(piling; -^*|ii«iaful),n^d to wil(fe^l«that- 
the Co/our f> «j^/eii</etfras wdl^M tvAefi^ k^-t^ 

Now let any man exanitne himtiblfj y^nd^lM^ shall find there is not 

one of these conscious Facts more qonscious than another. ^When 

we see the chequers of a Chess boards I fancy no inan will attempt to 
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persuade us that we infer y or guess^ that the squares which ws $ee are 
extended^ or bounded; aqy more than we guess that they are Black 
and White, or guess that white pleases us, whilst Black dispkoMa. 

• ^The only thing that is inferred here^ is, that the real squares, 

themselves f of the Chess board, are thus extended and bounded ; which 
we tii/er, -bb(^^ die'CUi^e^^ impressions they make on us are so : 
and, though I doubt not sifch inference is just, yet, I have shewn 
(in Sect. V.,) the cwriou^/i!a^t, tha^ Jhe extended mental impr^sMons 
and Figures, answering tq ike^.cj^ernal real squares, might b^ ia« 
flicted upon the Percipient by mere Points of Body, moving with great 
velocity^, ; ....'.'.-.,. 

• ■ * 

Of the iour above named Components va a whpU Senutimss it de- 
pends upon circumstances which we shall ahsh^actly nptipe fitsi^ if 
we except Interest j which last U is that leads us to notice any thing. 

Iq most visual Sensations,^ I.tbinl^, we are apt to notice Figure be- 
ifSK Colour, and > last of aU,: Eiftension ; thou^ i|^Lere Extension 
alone interests us,^I think we nojte it without any attention to Co- 
lour, and perhaps without abstractly noticing Figure at alL— Two 
such ins^nces a[re,:when we survey the unbounded expanse of Sk^. 
and of Ocean. 

Here it may be observed, generally^ that the Feeling frdm Exten* 
Mon is accompanied by that from Figure : but we are to observe 
also, that JPigur^ itsflf is no other thad ^ a Mode of Ea tension^ and 
must be felt in. the Percipient, rigidly, as Estensioti is felt--^-r— It 
therefore follows, that in Feeling from J3od|y, nothing is felt but Ex- 
tension. 

I have just said that, in Vision, we frequently attend to Figure be^ 
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fore Colour; which will appear questionable on the usual 

supposition thpjt Co/otir is the proper Ofi/cc* of fSigA^r—jBut, I h|{Ye 
alrea<)y argued^ that to »ee afu/yFefling \nthp\ ^\^d is 4mgos9ib^\; 
and that Colour is not the Object oi Sights but only the Feeling which 
follows ^M Pixicfeisbf seeing ; *rhith F^^beiftg hrtidfeeviaebt, il'rc- 
mains, that we see Extension ofily.-^ — -^— Nbwj it is notorious, that in 
regard to ftU Objects possessing Symmetry we atfenfd to i^giire tnnch 
more than to Colour; and, as Figure is- hnVM'^M&de''ot'ETtensionl 
the citcumstahce . oP attending to vMbte' Sj/WA^ft^ *W a pHactical 
consequence of the Fact already argued, that we see Extension only: 

It will, I think, be assented, that in all Objects possessing Sym-^ 
metry^ such as Works of At chitec<tife,-*-Fumittife;^-^Ahiirial Beauty, 
— and, aboi^e all, the'human Figure, Coftiir is only a viery secondary 

consideration. The divine art of Sculpture affords striking proofs' 

of this Fact ; and those who are rapt iii admiration of the architec- 
tural remains of Antiquity, or repreisentations of ihem, perhaps sel- 
dom attend, abstractly^ to any consideration of their Colours. 

A TTOmiin of exquisite Symmetry is a Veints though she raise the 
Sensation of Yellow j or Blaci ; and her form will be graven in the 
Memory of those who cannot recollect, by manyshades, what Colour 
she bore : but the blooming tints of Circasia, or of Europcfj if cast 
in a homely tnouM, *will ttever turn the cultivated Eye from the 
6rcm;?f<^ proportions of Cbromandel, or Malaya. 
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SECT. XVIIl. BODY AND MIND ACT »Y COMMON 
PROCESS, WHICH PROVES BOTH ALIKE EXTENDED. 






. The object of t}^e present Section is to prore sl Fact» whk^h shall 
be additional proof that the Mind is extended. ' 

Now, the Nmhejctensumist resti»upon Two general Propoutunu.— 
Fim, — That an immaterial. Agent cannot be extendetir-^epondly, — 
That an immaterial iiiiud cannot have any property in common with 
Body. — - r . 

But the first of these Propositions is universallj agreed to he false^ 
sipce an immaterial extended Agent is acknowledgied to connect the 
particles ol Matter (if Matter exist) in all Bodies; — —Nothing >)ien 
remains^but to disprove the other Proposition, which I suppose ^will 
be done if we prove the contrary. 

Now, let a man lie down betwixt two Casks, and with.his feet and 
shoulders repel both att»<ice,in opposite directions* Here : I think it 
would be great perversion of language to say, that he repelled the 

Casks by an energy of his Will. ^The truth is, he did so whm he 

willed ; and, with an energy of his Mind ; but, neverthdess, he re^ 
pelled them by a Process of Repulsion. 

Unless wechuse to indulge a perverse conception, in this case, we 
shall most naturally suppose the man's Mmd inflicted the very sinii-* 
lar Process upon liis Body, that his Body did upon the Casks (the 
Body being a mere cushion between,) — ^This process on the Casks is, 
by the bystapders, called Repulsion ; but the man who exerted it knows 
better, than they, that it is so ; for he not o)ily saw the Process, as 
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they did, but bekaoirftlbfttii^ iintpremtditated^Bnd ^enperfarmedf 
the Acit; the rtuumftr of wkidi he conceLves^ although he may be illite- 
rate, and not understand the term ReptUsiofi at all. 

:Wliether. w^ Jkn(>w Aoy ^hiog.o^ Power^ior, whether Bodies do 
rea^y repel Q^ph ptlieri isitiotibei)e',diie question/; hut only, whether 
Badw and Mtni/fppec£^t0;by.oii« ^^^of^ Process coipmon to botb? 

7-r— Npw^it isi pfts^iog >straQge#:tbait tlidugh the only Notion we 

have, of J^pwer is t^tk^e^ .fjFon) otfrrpwn Mind .and its oiperationst yiet 
we say that J3ai;jei^^/ai}.« fiQtiJbyiJieptiisionj and that Mind, on the 
coB^trary, i^ctft :6y ^i//. . . ; i . . 

If a man anDuse^hiiA^elf by^^ling that an energy of his ^//,. which 
I ^1; w^ finef0iof,Mi94^lM^ Nay,jsoLiartifif it 

pl^sei .I.n)ay,;SpjsaK>^it^ httni fov^ t^^ do mth^^tiie 

Fact. ; Energy, I; tajke tQ: Mgx^fy . Abflity , and the . Ability 4>1 a 

Mind must be i$xei;ted either by sgroe. Proce4r3,or, % means 
tp Prgqe^ ::rr— ^B|it r^ujtsWe.. Ac^iiar^ performed by, many , Minds 
which possess, ^npt ilih^t ^^^iOg roatted ^//.-^t-r^Brute Animals-^^Idiots 
— and very young infants, all of them occasionally repel external 
Objects; and as the advocates 61^)7777, p'erTiaps may not allow it to 
any of these, they must grant that such Beings act bj^ something else 
than/Fi//;— ^ i • ^ 'i ' : 

We indeed say, that a House was burnt bj/dn incendiary^ or a Ship 
was blown up by Qunpcmder^ botjbi .wliicl^ phrases are allowable in 
famiUar diBC€^ars^9;.|^]^d the first has ri^ly a forensic propriety : but 
both assertions are /a^f -in Pac^,. f«|r the House was burnt by the ac*^ 
tion of Pire,,iand the Ship blawnup, or its.parts dissipated^ by expan^ 
sum di ulif*.— Nowt with eqwd truthi^ the two Casks were repelled not 
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hy, WtU, but by Process, which Process (whatever it really u) must, I 
tbioJk) be supposed Analogous to the Process by which one Cask 
repels another. 

Men livetted to Opinion, or heated hj contest, may still say, that 
a man moves a Cask by an energy of his Will^ or that he blew up a 
Ship, or conquered the World, by a like energy ; but he who is 
seriously in search of truth, will deliberate before he decfdes ; and ask, 
whether Will is any Thing biit the point at which the Mind \% pleoied 
to act And if an Act, when' performed, has all iht'^»am& secfnihg 
consequences with an Act of an inert Body, perhaps he teay^ agree,* 
that the Process in both cases is essentiaUy of one nature: ' 

One thing I think appea.rs evident, that all the R^pnMotas which 
Philosophers talk about, are thought to be such^ : oii/^^ 'ftom thct 

suggestions of ottr owti Mind^ consequent to its operations. Iff 

therefore, either of the two Realities operate otherwise Ulan by Re- 
pulsion, I suppose it must be Body itself^ and that (if it differs) 
we have yet to learn how it differs from Mind in its Processes. - 
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SECT. XIX. PHYSICAL RECIPROCITY IS ...a. 
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DEMONSTRATED. 







The following experiment, which isuxidentally occurred to my imieu' 
gination, appears to me no less than a dernohsttatioiii 6\' iht' phij^i 

reciprocity which exists between Body and Mitid. • • nn: 

' • • • 

If a man, with design^ express the Sound »^^ HitiHo,*'* he totiijt fir it 
be conscious of the auditbry Idea^ Hallo';- sirid «eAf , he will 'express 



/ 



that aoundi' nitetifiMi, Ins- ftiiditoiy Kenr^'WOI iclstdntt^f' A'-^ahf 
Upon his Percipient the very Sound Hallo i^^^-^kdd tKis *Pin6c^ he 

a • If 

Brty'ccrtifybjr a tlibusand repetitions. ' ' ' ' ' "' ' 

Now, all Philosopfifere agree, Aiat the Medium whicK r&farVeittne 
Hallo from the Mind, (or the nioutk) and-which returns the same by 
the Ear, is an extended Substance, or fluid, which acts by Repuhion : 
biit thb medium c!an 'carry froib the Mind no/Aing but what u re- 
.cdved ; nor can . it deliver back to the Mind any thing, but .W:hq|t it 
received : and as it is acknowledged to carry nothing (for sound}. hot 
Repulsion f it must both receives and deliver hack^ nothing but. JEEf- 

pulsion. -I trust this is a fair statement of the case.. ' ) ; 

Now, when we see one Cask repel another, it is thought unde- 
niable evidence of Repulsion ; and yet, the fact might possiUy be 
otherwise : and when we, ourselves^ repel a Cask, we know one side 
of the Process, and yet, by pessibUUy^ the fact might be owiikg to 

someothepr assisting fig^ncy. ^But, when we. design to express « 

particular Sound, by Ilepujlsion of the Air^^ and fmd that very Sound 
instantly retn/Zic/ed upon the Percipient, we have hoih sides of the 
Process actually in the Mind ; and it affords us complete demoostrar 
^n, that the ^a<)m .of : ^the Mind is.off the same natareiwitb^e 
rftac<ia» of the Body so far, that both are repulsive. 
■ .The Idea expressed, zxid that received bachj in such cases, Ue 
doii|[MJesa.)i¥iVe tciie .toteacbother ihaii war to the seal ; and, indebd^ 
the Bodily Vehicle, wkiofarj iniimfAnwMii^m^y^ be considered as p&sgiv^ 
paper which yields, both if ays, to die impulses thus infUcted. ^^ 
Knocking the hands, or the feet, together will, in some denee, illus- 
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tra^ tbii matter ; but not with near t^at precnioot or degftQpp,jthiit 
if afforded by the Sense of Hearings — 

I knoff not whether this simple expenmeot has oopjir/;^ . ,tp .^^j^j 
other person^ but its resplt I tfJic to be decisiT^. . . | [.. ^v/;./, 

.1 f . . r I i\, ; * 
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SECT. XX. ADDITIONAL DISTINCT IJ{J)ICATIONrt: 

'-' It itfy I beliefre, remarked by Prof^sional Gebtlemen;^ that'is^e 
'Oaniiot dbtingubh essettiiaUi/ betwixt internal- Bodily Paitf, 'ttnd 

-Fain from< external Mechanical impulses.-^^- Almost every PaSii, 

is either a sense of throbbing^ cuttings gnawing^ twisting ^ stretchitig^ 
contracHngj disttndmg--^r some ; sort; ot other, of Meckanicdl Pro^ 
cesf >. and ithe Pains of Heat and Cold (which,* f roto thdr generality 
of action may seem least to resemble Pains from Mechanical ac* 
tion) do^ however, evioce th^mselves^ the former by a sehse of ejv 
pansion^ and the latter by that -of contrMtions^ Thus the actions 
of our proper Bodies, upon out Minds, seem . of the same nature 
with those of external Bodies when they act upon our Minds, hav* 
ing our passive Bodies betwixt. • 

:. . JProia this we learo, that the Pro^s which takei place b^twiit 
the Mind and the Origin of thb NtrvtSf must b^ 6f thd samt nature 
wHh.4bat vhich takes place betwikt the ^tii^e of th6 Body and 
fip/ilpr08timg ^«<£^la/)0^;cc^ that. Pains us^jsinoe the FeeUt^sltM of 
iii^$fime^natmr,e{Mih&Jh our. proper Bodies: press, ai wheh they bnly 
convey the pressures of foreign external Bodies.- 

'<lii\\ .'■ N . ' • - • • ■ ■': * • " ■ . 4 
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lhmmt»i0 l^fle through the Evidences I ihtendAi fo 'brfdg 
wudy <ht ^diein&tutrmiiil^^ tkei^emioriof the H^nkah PeMpkHt.- 



|nw'iB3rinb»r)«8r^Spe6tfldli!bli9 I hicl fla' fhotfgbt Of hekig i^U'/to 
vUitor ONlniltit thivtili4tiefv^S«t the bitten); that i^ tibw dohei b(it I 
lri0jie'«ltetJtlte'Iai^|Mi«hi^dt^d6'i^^ as talkis fl^ dehiaH Ai^tf^r- 
thidMp^ thay «)w iiktMitti^ wi^ defei^ee to the btftCef disdeMirif^£ 

■ ■ • 

<ff those properly conversant with the subject. 
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SECT. XXI. VISIBI^E FIGURES AEE OF THP SAJJtE 
. . SPECIES WITH CORRESPOIJDENT .TANGIBtE 
FIG URCStfi.- J 



d' J > 



4 . i t \ • 'il .ll-/ ....»■ .if. I .«• ^•I..s.l-.tl^. '. ..■ I. 

I consider this the proper place to touch upon that curious -ffjMfci^ 
<« « M Ideiif «y ItiMl' of Id^, '(k>daMoh H^HdO^ fSeMi,'*-^iSf ^fH 



. Invthtft^oasehe do<w .6«t i^teiiid, ftjteUt^^ tte <^< ^aii'^iii6n>' 
template tbeMJtM-tilen^iitti^ll^ttrv, tfr^vtA eitt^ttditkiA€f-iiiHiiii^cii& 
of. Jdeo, tfntt can be done in the Sense of Tt^trcft : buit (^vlMft is a 
wry di/fnfen^ eoandiirirtidti) he pdsitivdy and M largb nil^1^,-^that 
** n^tf^a^MUgt/irtiltMe onto-, or of the steaM^ ^peHies inllti it^ eoow 

ilauoogtb^ VMiom' ttrgti«ieiiM»%e adv^ttt«» toiesitaMisft 
ke M^ (JPtop, i4llk} ** We ei^i' tio' ih6re at^ ' a f iable and tangifate 
**. Sq^HH(« tM lie of ^ tbe saihe s^tteies, frdm thdr beti^ eall^ by the 

N 
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f*.8$iae.n9ine, thiMP^ we. can that a tangil]|le. Square, -an^ thomoiMJsjflla- 
*<j]le^ioi)8istipg of six letters, whei^bj.it is tiuutkMUiae i(rf tht Jame 
t^./ipecd^ Ijoqau^ tliey. are. ho^ j^le^ Ji>y :tbo» irtttiie laameufrTrWLnd^ 
mjjProp. ],4!^.;)ie;Sajs--^^ it mwt JKi 9!$kAOwMgKdr thfiliitJis nftiMe 
^^ Square^ is.., fitter than tbe^yJudI4e;Cirde5 tQ:ie{Nra9ettt>tfa^^^ 
*^ 3quare ; but then, it is not beqau^. it is lik^y ioar mone <rf lir Spends 

"with it/* . .'; . ,j :;. . _• ,. .»•.'.,•) 7l-:-uj q "»^n(n ??> 

The first remark I would lisk upon this reasoning is, that the word 
Square can convey (he saine Idea, of Souiid^io'tMO men of different 
toneues ; to one of whom it would also convey the Idea of a Square 

biiC, 

an Englishman but see the handy work, he will ' instantly see it a 

[ flitt». if any pine ngicjty 9J>J9pt, \^^ t|i0 lOqiK^^ho ;<<SVi^)4Mt 

Sftmtmay t^Ko^pm ij^^ft ^f uar(;Ki>e<^v»e bw.Sig^ i»ialrc»4^.iiMA 
10 iq>iie$ent thai;, as a S^pare wlbacti ihi9,Tptich has fpuadtOiAet)!! ceal 
Square; I will admit tliis objection {possible (though Imay^iiot'ChkriB 
iti tlj^f. fact) aw^. will th^oife vary the experiment ibusj^Lef a 
draughtsman ,lin^ out a Square on Wood, and let .the.mw^a!fafr;att(r 
away toihe Visible Square; after which, let 4>ne whQ!itexmr'iBi^>(&uW 
who knows: a <a?ig{6/e Square,) be permitted .t(>;(lmndlejthifi;..ois^ 
Square; I ask r wjU.he. not instantly pronpuncei iti a tit90bU:)SpiQitt .• 

Now, as this blind man never had )?^t pftfii^'x^is^jii^^ 

in, question, it is impossible that any deception <^a)\' exi^ty^uob as 

mi^t arise from a coprespondent experience of t)Qt|i Sepsej^jtogether^ 

:Bi^liop ^ Berkeley secpi^ to think his pos>^ipp s^p^jrjte^yby 



** 



bait Jndb ait AiidKAiii dMaKl8)ftl«bgthKott^e[nr^lii»>t4fi«i»lMdb^ 
subject ;.Ibednii^>4hdu|lii Mr)>Molilt^«tfi fiMPf'MavV jbftg#d;9^,« 
fU*iPidrieiiliiiriated.t9.:Ob|icbtB)<of S»liiif!diiiieff6totis/.iRrliioh<«lie kkot 
dbjaote ofctAmciri^ Vision ri!#bittrtr'Beiltdey'ir>]Wsiti(«i'i>Me^byt«f^ 

One cause of the^ivii^«^^iiliil^.(BlslMi{j>B«tk(itoyJti^eifi6^^t&{(i^^^ 

pMfneDfe'the ikwotnotivie tUd of likiidV tind leiet^ the' S«imk>^ TdUfcll'%' 
suffjrisiQjgly slow, and ^vagtfief^iir'a^^^llfi^iidi^'iPigtfre^w ^W(9u% Riii-I 
titifikMt^ iUfd even^ wlito«be'inmdtf>ai(^d«^itiseity thiey '«6^H^ 
of iV|^H»<by projgretnon lmndiitig"df ^he p»^^<cyr'iFt£9r«|>T«iyURl(,f*> oa^ 
the' (ibnfMty^- the ey6 cAti |>e^(5eive fli!od'fei)ate'sKted>Bo(ISM^-'OriiR^)i\MP 
i»i<Mf«>(Md^vawip£Kr,' at once. ■ •■•■.•:'-'*">: fih r>\\n?^?. -(^nj; -wode Jsko! 
Now, if the progressive operation o^*^T0u\;tfl<()i(^''k^^'-*ltt:«qin6HM 
bftme^ w^ M^ayi soppose, that if a bIin\i'maA^Wfiire(-{»l^oet^ v^fyirf^r 
a At^igdtfffr Wall; and tii^n to teceh^e hiv'SigfU^ihe wtmH' presently 
begin to ran bis Sight, (as he t»sed^' to'rbn hid'*lni^X;''8«oceS8ively) 
along the four sides of the wall; and thus, gradually y (by a finer sort 
of Touch,) he would find the Figure to be of the same Species with 
fthat which, from han^ing,he had leatsnt toica}l'a,Sgtuwe,..<. 
f .rBitti'i^^iteteBd bf.-sQ idf^fSDiObject^.the man. bad]tpitijr;l»^fniA 
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Vi^Km upon a Sqwli^ of a/rfip JntHt^^M^o irmH.MBa^iM» tftft 
wkfk faw aide» IhuliedikiteljF (which hM'.Toucb::hfttl boett wcidito 
4o by ifep«>) bo t£St» though he ww\d fOoa fiikd/lbo Fii^iiie:tt>.' be(4d 
Uio ttime 9peq)«i, yet) I think. b«.iini«tb«<M: mikrii:iiA tkm dMt imi 
stMiOf ; mid Mi n obvious, Ibfttthiali^Qiild ofi^rbflia.fmr43nd. : t v.- .;. 
.A mftD iMiy dmvf a Square ^ith faiv £jw,iocvi«rit»;iM»!'idMil 
Bpistie, foUoving evefy letter LMoCh hia visual ei^gto.«ldneit ;as^ if 
<|ies«movcf^ iiutrk^ oa,^vOadv'^ndcttti0^t^. any tusltfuatod. Mind 



vould scarce happen if no visiiMe Figure i» liH<^ aoto^or^-tbe-saiiie^ 

";Spew(l;wi^hrJi!^/»icor^el^ptf»dfa^l tengiWb Figiire/it ,-; .<•;., ^^r^^ 

\. bitli«iV«i9.^iH> Jl^. f^fiifd, 4»»t: Toweb jcMkApt> tifnnfldi«<«%< joodtenri 
pl^t^tuty but the>mM»t ii»v/7/Jr figures j^aiMlthow of very sD)idb]$ttdii«^ 
«^hM>4'&<MMkt>r iC)'iQ«Nt, on tb^ttPialnt of tbeihtUBd; and uloNifranq 
pi«Sl l^iiiS3(Hr<)s i«re, :lojll0ied :toljr. by(« Q9nc«lem><«9ff, m AfewMr^* ofisot 

for aU. liiift d>Mi8r<jenient' there iis '^betweien >al WMial I<ka, Ahd > wM i<^ 
oa//e4'Hs oi)r(«9pon4ent I4»ct froon Toueh.; but ^is doe^^noltiiftitbto 
least shew any speeifie differen<:e between a. . visible ^^iglu^iWfA^iim 
ceneapeodeoi^ tAn|^bIe.-F%4(r<< >:■:.';'. V (;■. ■./^v. .. i-.-.,,^ orlr u .ttuY 

On this questAon no tisipA of the ^^l9Q^^Tijm^f^M:ltik*'>^af»9t 
wliereiD;^lA.ai« made taaet; stnetly, in Uge tMioei'wVf ^jwheUiec lh«t 

'♦ill ■^i\>'\ii 



I . •; •^ ■ • ! 
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Bssay oiif the extennl Senses^ agvoes \ 
ihere isoiatre iaiffimty between lelciu:eC 
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oMigi^ toiiitedadki qpbv.UBfiEijinij^llfaat'ill ifpiUpen'toltiVaiiouBioiK 

:j JiJbave^alfleavijpitqocMfediidio l«Qiia(rtt<>of ifl^dSAr vSttntrtirtitlJ^^ 
Mgud to;onr iiatiokt Qt4mg%k^!Estinu»t^MrjSmlbi S^M^iJkngmxp^ 

Mr. Smith justfy «iiiili&dVemi«^ tl^ «to«ikl mwcfe i^^pekk^^twt^ 

the impropriety of the usual classification of SeeMd^iCl\Midtim ;^ 

he has, himself, not escaped falling into that very error. For 

instance, he says, ^^ Colour the visible, bears no resemblance to Soli'- 
** dUy the tangible Object f — which Proposition supposes the Object 
of one Sense to be within the Mind, and the Object of the other Sense, 
out of the Mind. * 

This affords a striking illustration of my conjecture in Section VIII.,. 
that our usual way of mis-calling Colour the Object of Sight, has 
been established upon the vulgar behef tliat Colour resides in the 
external Body ; which way of Speaking has even obtained among 
Philosophers, who lay down, (as unquestionable) that ^^ Colour is the 

" Object of Sight.'' But, not only have I already insisted that 

a Feeling in the Mind cannot be an Object of Sight (or, indeed, of 
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4. — Every conscious Suffering is produced by Process ; and every 
Actiofiy is effected by Process. 

5. — Sensations, Ideas, and other Feelings, are not Objects^ but 
Modesy of Consciousness. ^ . , . . , , , 

6. — Sensations are complex primary Feelings^. 

7* — All our different Modes of Sensation (unless we except Smell) 
primarily betray Extension ; and tliis is effected by a peculiar com^ 
pUJi Process demqnstrative of the Fact, ^ , . . .^^ ...,., . 

8. — It is a necessary infertnce^ ii> Cf^iiceptAO^,,^t a Mind which 
feds Extension, in primary Fact, must be extended* 

9. — It is a prohayeiiifeFeQce, thata Miad .%hk^ operates by Pro^ 
cess must (on this ground alone) be extended ; Extension being the 
only conceivable medium of Process. 

10.— CoiirsciiDttsBi^ «r Knc^wledge «6iiietimiei exists, flfld at Mhcr 
tiiiies dues ^net exisH ; fherefoFft Cons^HitfHls'n^^ \» «tt AeJcicleht^ atid 
it seems to depend upon Motion from external force. •'*,»■ '■ 

11.— It 'is a piobable inferemJe, that all out* &^ftafi<>tij(^'£k^ adca^ 
sioned by Motion^ ; and it is reasonabki therefore tcv soJJpotfe,' titet afi 
other inteUigenccs are occasioned by Motion*. ■ ■ ■ • • ' 

IS.--^litf is a probftMe inference; «Wat.o«r S^nsttti^tfSttfei^fltefed 1^ 
Moti6ht ef an external Agent possessifbg BxtetimfU ' 

13. — Consciousness is an intellectual Accident- i' h^ fhe^ irtMMf 

^hs al^Ak caatis, heweverv we ait^itot cmi(i6vs tA Miikri i ire'iiM 
Conscious, on/y, in correspondence with a physical agitafiotf of-tRtf 
Mind, and our Consciousness varies, as ike Mbti^^vuites.^'-^Here a 
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distinction appe9fr9 betw:aea a wpntal Accident,, a^d a a^nmous 
Accident, and th^ Is^titer fiftpean to result from the former. 

14.— ^ikmsciou^ness iji prodi^ced from Two Sources^ and all cawdom 
Accidents^ thensforej i9)^ under TVvo c/a^^es.— The first is composed of 
primary FacU^ o^tryri^ called Seosation^^ and these arise from 
jnental Motion^ occasioned bj extern^ bodies* — ^The (Second class 
is made vp of Pjraceases elaborated, in some way, by the Mind 
Hiclff consequent to the primary sort 

The above named Two classes differ .not essentially, both sorts 
being intellectual .; but they dif f ^ in particularity^ and, farther, in 
that the primary sort arise in the Mind directly upon external im* 
pulses from extended Bodies ; whilst consequent intelligences (as has 
been said) are furnished by the Mind itself, having their conscious 
rise mthin. 

In this case I have adventured the terms primary and oonse- 
^wsnty as being indicative of the natural order, and dependencCy of 
these conscious Facts with respect to each otlier ; which terms, I 
think preferable to those of Sensual . and intellectual^ because these 
iast mark no proper difference, since all Feelings are intellectual. 

15. — Bodies and Mipds reciprocate by common Process. 

16. — ^We perceive not Bodies themselves ; but only the Affections 
^MToduced in our Mind^ by Motions, arising either troai the mediate 
impulse of Body, or ivom immediate impulse in the Mind itself. 

17. — Bodies have (with regard to us) no quality except Extensiotif 

.observing here, that I take a quality of any Thing to be a fixed at- 

tribute, losing which, it could not any longer be ittelf. 

If this last is ^t, Pigure is no qnaUty of Body, necause we can 

o 
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conceive Body to be infinite, in which case it would not have anj 
boundary or Figure : but finite Body certainly must have Figure, 
therefore I leave it to others whether it should be called quality, or 
Accident ^ere, however, I must repeat the remark, that Figure, 
at any rate, (strictly speaking) is but a mode of Extension. 

4fter Extension, I think we shall find that all the nominal qua- 
lities of Bodies, are but Accidents. Roughness and Smoothness 

are but particularities of Figure. Hardness and Softness are mere 

comparative terms, what is hard to one degree of resistance being 
^oft to another degree of it. — Motion and Rest are also Accidents. 

Now, though Extension is the only proper quality of Body, yet 
none of our Sensations are produced (strictly speaking) by this qua- 
lity ; but all, on the contrary, are produced by Accidents. 

Mr. Locke defines a quality of Body to be, a power to produce 
Sensations in us ; and he has divided the qualities of Body into two 
Classes^ or, into primary and secondary qualities : but it is neverthe- 
less agreed that resistance of extended Body is the proper occasion 
of all our Sensations; and that, whilst Extension is the only quality^ 
concerned, it serves merely as a passive mean requisite, and the 
Process towards Sensation consists (strictly speaking) in the Accident 
of Motion. 

Not only is the classification of qualities, into primary and m» 
condary^ without any foundation in nature^ but the phrases used in 

consequence of this classification seem void of perspicuity. — • 

Thus whilst Extension, which is really a quality in Body, is justly so 
called, we also find Colour and Sound are denominated qualities of 
Body, though they are known to be merely Sensations in the Mind. 
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It appears that our several very different Modes of Sensation are 
produced by the Stranger and Weaker physical Aciians of Bodies ; and 
though we must suppose variety \a ^f^^ -^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ degree, of 
Action, yet this vague distinction, beins founded on truth, is perhaps 
less objectionable, than one which confounds the qualities of Body 
with the Affections of the mind. But this, of course, I merely suggest 
for the consideration of those who are competent to point out amend- 
ment 

The sketch here presented is not meant as complete ; but merely to 
bring under one momentary view the most important points which 
result from the foregoing Speculations ; and if the Proppsitipns are 
well grounded, so far as they go, it is all that is presumed 
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CHAPTER V. 



^■^fc 



AK EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE MOST tiEKfelEUl 

AFFECnONS OF MIND. 



SECT, !• THE MIND IS AFFECTED BY FEELING, 

AND BY ACTION. 

The Mind, considered as a disUnct ReaUty^ evinces admirable sim- 
l^citj of Constitution ; and its Affections are all comprehended 
under Two great Classes. 
These two are FEELING and ACTION. 



SECT. II. WILL, AND ITS OFFICE. 

Feeling and Action are divided, or articulated, by a sort of men- 
tal disfunctive conjunction^ called Will ; being a Point of Conscious- 
ness, at which Feeling turns to Action : and, concerning this Point, 
I must here offer a few words, previously to entering upon the two 
grand Modes which it articuhitos. 

When any Feeling produces a complete Volition^ we Act ; but if 
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Action bb withheld, by dthnr intellectoal or physical foroe, the WxlV 
then exists in an xmftrftct state termed W%%h or Desire ; which last )|9>. 
been called a Passion^ though erroneously so, as will appear from 
different views in this inquiry. Here I shall only observe, that 
Desire is as distinct from the Uneasiness that precedes it, as Will is 
from the Motive that precedes it. In other wprds; Motivg^ move 
Will, and Uneasinesses move Desire; but in Mankind J|a<if^ are 
Uneasinesses^ therefore Will and Desire are moved by the yawe sort 
of impulse. 

The most profound respect for Mr. Locke, does not eoabte me 
to agree with him in all cases. I am un^er necessity to remark^ t])tftft; 
in his Chapter upon Power, his reasoning upon this pdnt b vague^ |f 
not contradictory. Its general tendency is to identify D^ire with 
Uneasiness ; and yet, in several places, it admits their diversity^ as 
in the following : ^^ All pain of the body, of whatever sort^ and d}i- 
^* quiet of the mind, is uneasiness, and with this is ^Iway? joined de- 
'* sire equal to the pain.'^ 

I must so far anticipate the remainder of this question as to ob- 
serve, that Desire (being a species of Will,) has alwayf a dejinips 
Object, as, for giving in charity, or for eating charcoal; )l>ut botii 

« . - ■ * 

children and adults are often very uneasy, and yet (SUEipot tell what 
they desire, that is, what they think would ease them. 

Uneasiness is an Affection in the Mindy which may exist without 
indicating any future Thing; but no Desire can take place until 
we first think of the Thing which we imagine would relieve us . 
The Point (A perfect Volition (though /W/) seems to possess thepc* 
culiarity of being, in itself ^ neither Feeling nor Action ; and I there* 
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fore submit whether it is to be considered a Third estate of the 
Mind. 



SECT. III. ALL KNOWLEDGE IS FEELING. 

1 havp advanced that Feeling and Action (articulated by Will) 
comprehend every Change incident to the human Mind. 

The boundless fields of Thought and enterprise, — the never ending 
successions of Sensations, Ideas, Reasonings, and Results, farther ela* 
boKited by the Mind, itself, into Passion and Morals, and extending 
their courses through the intricate and diversified regions of Science; 
aB these will be found not 'merely to proceed from, but to be them- 
selves, in every step, either Feeling or Action. But, though all men- 
tal Affections rank under these two heads, Knowledge is included in 
one only of them. 

The Motivity of the Mind does indeed assist (mediately) in pro- 
ducing Knowledge, by the exertion of attending^ or by turning At- 
tention, to its attainment ; but this hinders not our being as imme^ 
diately passive under every Knovpledge^ as we are under the most im- 
perious Sensation. 

" Now this position, I am aware, is so opposite to the ordinary lan- 
guage of the best writers, that it is necessary, here, to take a desultory 
view of those processes of Knowledge wherein the Mind is thought to 
be most active^ in order to ascertain what kind of Activity it is that it 
does exert on such occasions; or, to learn if it ever evinces any other 
sort, than that Attention which I have above admitted as mediately 
assisting to admit ttfe entrance of Knowledge 
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Scarce any phrase appears to me less explained by the use gene- 
rally made of it, than that of wen^a/ Energies. — ^Whether it is owing 
to the vanity of man, -that most conscious Sufferings are so fre- 
quently called Acts of the Mind, I know not ; but imagine, that the 
continual wish to raise ourselires above the inertness of Body, may 
have had some influence in establishing this mode of speaking, which 
indeed is so current that we/ind it indiscriminately used by authors, 
who in reasoning upon its strict propriety would doubtless condemn 

it Mr. Hume says (EsiayVIL) "An act of Volition produces- 

" motion in our Limbs, and raises a new Idea in our imagination,"' 

^yet he eonfesses — ^^ We are more master of our thoughts • in 

" the morning than in the evening : fasting than after a full meat/' 

And I must suppose he admitted our power over the succession 

of Ideas to be merely occasional, uncertain, and mediate. 

.It is quite unnecessary to dte instances ; for, besides the al>ove men- 
tioned Acts of Imagination, we find, in different authors, the Acts of 
every mode of Feeling : and, I think some even say, that a Sensual im- 
pulse awakens the dormant Energy of the Mind, and that by the mu- 
tual Act of the Mind and the Organ a Sensation is propagated. 

Now Energies, I suppose, must belong to an Agent ; and an Act 
which is not voluntary is no Act at all, however energetic a motion 
it may be- — ^This being the case, I leave it to common Sense whether 
a man is in the least part an iigen/, or Voluntary y in racking hini- 
self with Pains of the Gout, however Active, or Voluntary, he may 
have been in eating and^drinkbg those good things which brought 
the Gout upon him. 

A man may voluntarily exert the energy of his Mind to 
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hetghten a Pleasure ; or^ he may incoDViiieiitlj exert a similar energy 
under. the knife, and thereby heighten a Pain; but the FeeUng leh 
ceived in both cases alike is but Strf/ermg. The exertion of Attentioa 
in the one case followed WiU^ and the exertion 0f Motkm in the 
other, followed Desire ; but the ieeling of Plefli3ive did iiot properly 
arise from WiUf nor did the inoreaaed Pain arise from Desire---OQ the 
contrary, the Pleaauie axose immcdioMy from ame intcUeduai im^ 
pulse ; — and the knorease of Pain Idlowed t^e increase of the knife's 
Action upon tiie man's Nen^es. 

I must here remark ^at as the Non-^itensiomU supposes no physiesi 
4ctum of the Mind, wheo in^ ^kp of Acts^ of Memory, of Con- 
sciousness, and of ImaginMion, he must mean Acti of KnowUdg^^ 
that if^ absdutely the making of Thought; and, if not this, I 
ask him to afford some notion of what kind of Act it can be ? 

We UQifonpiy see X^ead mdted by heat, and Wax whitened in the 

• 

3vPf yet we never suppose eith» of Aese masses of Body to exert 

apy £nergy to jproduce such change. It is equally uniform that 

the most detestable SenstHitm^ Remembrance^ or Judgment ^ arises irre- 
sistibly in the Mind when the proper impulse of dther occurs : and 
when such impulses (respectively) are ab$mt .we can no more com- 

mand tbeae Feelipgs than Lead can ipelt itself. Even in cases of 

the readiest Memory, our Will is only the niie4iQte not the immediate 
occasion of the occurence of any idea. 

Sensation^ !R([emory, and Passion being, all of them, undeniably 
Sufferings, I may here at once observe, that our mere denial, or 
assent, to the most trifling Proposition is as truly a Feelings as is a 
Sensation from a Sword. — To assent is merely to Feel a conviction of 
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The Mind of a Philosopher, traversing the yet unknown Ttffoa% 
of Science, operates radically in a simikir way with that of a curious 
Boy shut up in a closet full of holes, watching the flight of a nuaber 
of Pidgeons round him. — The Boy desires to see the Pidgeons, and 
having caught a glimpse of one, lo 1 it is Blue. — ^He, then, watches ta 
see others, and having sueeeeded with a Second, it is JVhite. — He 
had in liis option to watch, or not. to watch ; but, having watched 
until the Pidgeons crossed his attentive Sight, this watching coor: 
stituted the whole of the Active Process, and he cannot now avoid, 
seeing them ; neither can he make the Blue Pidgeon White^ nor the 
White Pidgeon Blue. — ^Iliese Facts he tuff en irresistibly. 

Thus, all Knowledge through design^ is nothing but accession of 
new Sufferings^ which the Voluntary or Active changes of the 
Body and Mind have put us in the way to suffer : and all Know- 
ledge acquired without design, consists of similar Sufferings unsought. 
—^ — The Mind^ truly, is often active^ and most laboriously active^ 
in search after Knowledge; but ever as passive in findifig it, as in. 
suffering a blow which we have voluntarily put ourselves in the 
way to suffer. 

. Abstraction is properly an Act of the Mind, because it is that con- 
scious Process wherein we voluntarily or designedly (in our thoughts) 
consider separate, one particular attribute, or a number of attributes, 

of a Thing, from several other attributes which belong to it. But 

Abstraction is not Knowledge. ^It is nothing but a designed ideal 

separation of parts^ of Knowledge alrea^in the Mind ; and the only 
Act which the Mind performs in this case, is merely attending to one^or 
more attributes, iriMotft attetiding to others which belong to the Thing. 
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c'l'Thnl Act of the Mind called Abttritotioti leads to Knowledge in 
a prodigious extent ; whilst, without it we should never be able to 
iflUt^ maoh 'jiUxigFeM ; but, I repeat, it is nbt,' itsdf. Knowledge ; and 
iw noile^ of rationality dem batre: hi^^her pretention than it, we must 
adniit,-tfaat in coeceivio^ Knowledge the Mmd is passive. - 
■; In reasoning thus, I speak as 1 fed, which I puipose doing 

■ 

tfarinighout : and, notwithstanding any orer simplicitjr which may 
appear in this account of Reasoning, I trust Facts wffl sv^pbrt it: 
' ' ■■ I t is true, the Mind displays wonderful Eiiergy in ^atying its- 
Attiention to the endless materials suf^lied by Sensation and Me- 
mory ; whilst remembrance of the past suggests fiew Oifeet$ and 
modes of Attention ; but, through all these seemin^y intricate Pro- 
cesses, I suppose the Mind to exercise no more Faculties th&n a dancer 
does in all the changes of Posture which he assumes. 

Confusion must infalliUy arise from attributing die Notion of 

particular Agethcy to any of our Modes of intelligence. ReasmiF' 

ing is but a Processj as Sentation is A Process ; and the result of eadi 
is tequally Feeling. Reasdiiiihg, irideed^ is a Pkbcess elaborated «om* 
plexly , or consequetitly, hy the Mind itself; but SeAsatioii is a Ph>- 
cess elaborated also (though more simply) by the Miiid itself ; and 
in bot^ caises'alik^ the Mind u under necei^tfi^fo^F^ 

Something more of this willbe offered under the head Understand* 

* . SI 

ing; but I conclude this by remarkinjg, that I hold the Universal 
Sense Consciousness to be no nnrtv of the nature of a FacuUy^ than 

* * ■ I 

^ny of its' Modes: On the contrary; I take an instance of Conscious- 
Aesi ib be oikly ah Accidcmt befaBing the Mind, during which it 
fMls.*- — '' — -I take the Mind itself to be^* or to contain, a Facultjr ; 
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oot bbcaitte H aulfers AOjjr 4uBg> but bec^uw it; iui» Msttkitjfi )0r, 

If it b9 «bselv^ itir:^oai& ^?foo#fl9 .Q96 &ncttne^'(fe9i&piite4liMi 
Feeling, caoitMl j|^ A'/)ifi|% piiqai^^bui toidj!;tiMAi0Q«h«idci»Ujrto 

piK)pri«||f ioMnh Iftrtherir wliil$t ure never lini. wvf ieij^\Qgy:tMi(ii» 
km HHck flfiQife '«£ flfl^ltiAg/: i^uwl ll»»t» (e^en if it itrere «o «k>rt«i)it 
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ot J](^9l^g)^«^4ef:inft to. qoestionliie Unity 3of the-Percipieql; ^^.AHUfc 
^^9t.43l){^a mao •to'siypose, that the Mind consists of-^ con^xum^ 
lyijb^th fif {fofrenyrwbose fttttboiitiesiqajr iiffer»-«nd:inte)K|^%«F>lij>«:^. 
But, having disqijifefi tbe pveteoiipn of tbe fviacipfil dlfff^.^IfitMf '>*' 

h IM»r M<W?Th5K»cW>^ tlw^ 8«Wlbr <* ^<Jfi«W «?aU«4i l«Wginf<ii4n,>t© 

^:^j))^fs, {^. 4irtpt|jrpp|)iwQt Ms fuwrivig 4e^(»t^, <yfffyia» tTin?g ip ^ >' 
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by VolitioHt placed in a variety of postuntk jnoili <&UHiuhdble-1b 9ii^ 
<iK^ iQ^QfMMMMAf.Khtii pei«t«Arilb«m ^ stfike ins ^iT Arrmi« itttliliby 

< 

1 .4Jtl,M)Si> ;piWMiw M iQai^aoifegrifo^ Thoughts, Jbotitibe lesitei^. •{ tt 
depends on the generality of Susceptibility, or upon the Miadd'aial 

l]|ew«iiM&MMii%>M>!fSM»^(la^^^ 
.: A.'ilb9rt-i*ighle(l;b0ite)Or;ii)a9k^iie,is as tnUffii mkkoi Imqgfiftt* 

ti0$,^i0tPl0M^ktImt,\ >, :.■•):•.<> 

.■ Wkm » v^ndoi:! «mi8Ds:<»';hif ^odds lotoat qnattEei^-. iv)Mib iilii 
htiom. 1^9f 4q «^ pomd^i '- h» f*3»tfeeb that' siidi .qudlities mmld; ioo 
valuable itQ inim^U !<md tiaeneCoitf /btflt n-beUiefihat ithetf ate soitd 
U^ PilWJ^taejv : : :iS[(|-Tar. flPWlh^ >oo(luBg'to.do ; sO! tins atfika h\m 
unavoidably. But now comes Will, and gives utteioaBute.tDr dm ima^ 

^oAtom o^Uipgitijrtoyi. .; . 

■ >1^» m. A UMIe iiMNotfe^! jiuBiig . ih«^ «»le4f A MlleA Herringf 
t|^,MiQ4;lHiiComlf UMrtf^it^/iNK Qp«BkiQQ -^*Ueh ifaas liBf3i:<iali«l itfce 
work of a creative TMevi^i^ A liidattyi^luch ift pkettjr igMMisUy dts*- 
pls^^d in Qvr 4(i!y» 4hoii|^ t)w> fKNaenon of it are catlicr Tannuily 
gi|te4'inrpii»iil«lvoki!gaBcei -v •. • 

Tv pMtons aie asaociatad In some it^xdakftit .cofApti wfaleh; 
'KrfA'/OBJ olbcir a ooime<tite» fatf^ or ineve«M9Jclp8iy<«Ul'4MMiMr iti^ 
ligliil. Bp4h9tc i^UJitg-ctKHigbio' mmmimT a' ^tgon to hide it ;= but 
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Witt cannot help ihem. At length to one of them occurs, or the other 
is tiruck &y, such, or such a train of Ideas, which are adopted as 
tfaejr flow, involtmtarify though wished; and the drama being- thus 
grattdiausly furnished, IfiU $ttp$ m, and ^ves it represetit&tioii, with 
the violated name of truth. ,....<- 

Iftttishere, as in all cases, the point of Artievlationhhmeea 
Feeling and Action ; but it is so usually the practice to miscal J%e2- 
ing$ by the name of Acts^ that I deem it highly necessary to daacn- 
minate. 

It is my decided intention, as much as possible, to avdd contmst- 
ing opimons, diat I may be enabled to proceed with bievity ; but in 
some cases it will be necessary ; and here I* cannot help citing Dr. 
Hartley, as by many considered a geod authority on mentid Me* 
chanism. In his Introduction he says, *^ The Will is that state of 
^^ the Mind which is immediately previous to, and caudes, those ex* 
*' press . acts of Memory, Fancy, and bodOy Motion, irhich are 
•* termed voluntary/' 

When an erudite Treatise sets out with statiag'Mfmdrjf to be «fs 
express act^ and Will the cause of that act, -I must think it very unpro* 
mising; because ^efaet appeals to me directly the contrary j and 
not /om€ on/y, for I beUeve the opinion is general.^ 

If Fancy (Imagination,) is an express Act i and ^// is its Caawe^*. 
why does not every Man, of an equal stock of experieiioe, fancy as' 
well as Milton, or Shakespeare ? Qr why is a susceptiblei Mail's 
Mind haunted by Fancies which h^ spt^ to drive away ; but finds, that^* 
all fsoxAkVoUttons only refresh the Idea; and at length perceives, iSiat 
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ike odIj waj 4o>e8cape tucb Imagjinatiotis, is to place his wffemg 
WaaA in tomo ntaatbn wlierein amf tinmger Smi^rut may «<nire it ? 
Muniory and ImagimUioH are not etpress Acti, but express Sv/far' 
mg9i, AuAWiUm net tiifi immediate/causei w» oooiuiQQ, of either, 
except in the same sense that he who torus the harrplof an oigBAis 
the cause of the ^nifisic* ^nieibarrdi has its adapted capacity, and 
this IS acted upon by*various impulses, which certainlj differ, in 
analogy, from those of thft Mind, because none of them, nor of the 
musical Motions, are internal in regard to the Barrd ; but the music 
is certainly no Ad of the barrel, any more than of the grinder; and 
neither the Volition which turns it, nor the Barrel itself, could cause 
any music, if the latter were not struck as it revoked. 

It is admitted that the Mind cannot make simple Ideas ; but 
what is here advuiced is, that the Mind does not Act in forming 
traim of Ideas : it only sustmns them as they occur^ present^ strike^ 
or, sometimes attack us, quite of all guard. — ^AU that Volition can do 
in such cases is to place oiur Bodies^ and Mindi^ in such situations of 
hcaiity and attention^ as may be most favourable to sustain a/fov of 
Ideas. When these trains have so struck us, we may leave out 
what parts we please, and select the others for our drama ; but this 
has nothing to do with their accession or prevention, over which we 
have no direct Power whatever. 

Having now,in part, examined the two Modes called. Reason and 
Imaginatum^ I find, that in either of these the Mind operates only by 
Acts of Attention^ and by cotuequent Sufferings. — There can, indeed, 
be no doubt that some wonderful intemal Mechanism occasions the 
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various Suj^ering^ ctUcd Knomkdfgt ; and ^yU, in ' |inMli]Qtui|^<iii^ 
the t^i][^ettt eoaenvts: m Mu-atpi ivikjrs- > butr 9b ^h»» ^ Sfi^Jkm^ 

M^cor i#iVA<Mil<\^Mw}liMi ; er,ti«eiiyia^^<MitdM^ttt>attAiab]Miienct^-it 
if ^asft dbputelihat ki wtak»tkg KuwirMlge w» sw aovei iid* ithui 
a Spfmgt JMt WhaK it wya f Mfc «pMi imbllnDg Waten' '*-..• 
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THE MIND. 



The foregoing Discussion necessarily introduced a partial cona-^ 
deration of several CSonscious Processes; but not in that regular 
order which the natural af:cession of the different phenomena of 
Thought in sonoe degree indicates. 

With the present View begins a Consideration of our several Modes 
of Thinking and of Action^ as they originally occur after our intro- 
duction to life: and to this is added, some account of the Copper a» 
tion of the Mind with the external World. 

The most prominent points which will- appear in this View are, 

the Law of Interest j and an Hypothesis adapted to this Law. 

With regard to the last, I am aware with what distrust it will be re- 
ceived by those who maintain the Principle of Non^extension ; but as 
I entertain a humble confidence that the Discussion clearly demon-* 
strates tx proper physical connection between Body and Mind, and am, 

besides, supported by the general conception of many erudite Im- 

Q 
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materialists, I hope these last mentioned will indulge me 
candid hearing ; and it is certain their interest is concerned if I hap- 
pen to be right. 

But Immaterialists (including all parties) form only one side of 
opinion on this Subject ; and it must be of high importance to direct 
my arguments to the very numerous, intelligent, and powerful class 
of MaUrialists now in the World ; who (resolving to be guided by 
physical Evidence only) will never suffer themselves to be influenced 
by a sublime mystery ; but who must, nevertheless, be affected if a 
physical Hypothesis, strongly built on Facts^ shall manifest the pro« 
bable Existence of a distinct Mind; and still more so if it be shewn, 
at the same time, that the Brain (upon whose Agency alone they 
rely) is physically incapable of mental Operations. 

The present View of Conscious Processes is, of necessity, illustrated 
by collateral reference to correspondent physical Processes : but, aL» 
though the two Classes of Propositions are thus intermixed^ they are 
not at all meant to be confounded. 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE MIND. 



SECT. I. THE MIND IS PASSIVE AND ACTIVE. 

The Mind must be viewed in two different Capacities; and First, 
agreeably to the or/ier of its natural condition, it should be treated 

as passive^ in being the Sufferer of SensatianSy of Memory^ and of 
all Knowledge^ including that of intellectual Passions. Farther, in 
a word, Mind is the Sufferer of every possible instance of Consci- 
ousness ; and equall j/ee/s when it properly ActSj as when it is merely 
passive. 

Again, the Mind is to be viewed as active^ in being the mover of 
itself y and of the Body, by a sole inherent Spring, which it exerts in 
all cases of both voluntary and incontinent Motion. 

Reserving the consideration of the Mind's Motivity for the next 
Chapter, I shall here offer some account of its passive or susceptible 
office ; but, in the outset, I may ^ permitted to observe, it is 
very difficult to detect, and accurately describe, the operations of 
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the Mind, though every Man has within himself the subject he is to 
work upon, and the implements he is to employ. This is evinced by 
how few have any comprehension of the subject ; and still more 
so by the diversity of Opinions among those who are best endowed 
with discernment diis way. Hence a vague, incorrect, or very false 
description, may pass for a clear and just one, with those who have 
never bent their Minds to discriminate rigidly between the different 

parts of Processes. -To arrive at any accuracy, Uecein, must be 

the result of minute Attention ; and, in many cases, not attainable 
without repeated correction of our opinions, and more particularly 
of our language. This, at least, I confess to be my own case, and I 
can have no s^elf-assurance that I have succeeded at last. 



SECT. II. THERE ARE SEVEN MODEJJ OF FEELING. 

The Mind is endowed with ex,<iuisitej comcioi^s Susceptibility j owing 
to which property it must receive every possible impulse, sensual 
and intellectual^ which assails it, so long as any of its Susceptibility re^ 
mains unoccupied. 

The Conscious Susceptibility of tlie Mind, I think, 7iaturally divides 
itseif into Seven principal Modes, whiclj I must name thus, 

1. Sensation J 4. Understandings 

2. Interest f 5. Passion 9 

3. Memory^ Q. Imagination^ 

7. Feeling from Corciistcnt ImpiuUcs. 
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After inyestigation I thmk it wiH aj^ear, that Six^ of these Seven 
ModeSf mwt occur ia this Order of Successiony after the beginning of 
Life ; that is to say, the later M(mU could not exist if the earlier 
Modes had not been premousfy caMed into £xi9tenee. 

Of these Modes I shall here offer an outline, in the above ment^aod 
order, in which tbey seem uecmsarilif occasioned m the Mind. 



9 



SECT. III. SENSATION IS THE FIRST MODE. 

Sensation, it is well known, is the earliest Mode of human intellii* 
gence ; and all other Knowledge is, in some way or other, consequeni 
to it : upon which, perhaps, little more need be said in this place.-^ 
I may, however, observe geaeraHy, that Colours, Sounds, Odours, 
Tastes, and gross Sensations, (all which come by Motion^ from 
extenial Bodies) are Feelings which produce those Ltterests and other 
intellectual phenomena, which subsequently befal the Farcipiont. 



ill ■ ■ 1.^ ■ I .i i a gag 



SECT. IV. INTEREST, THE SECOND MODE. 

Sensation, and almost ei;0ry,other absolute tn^/%fnce in the Mind^ 
besides being intelligence,. is apjM^^tVed with some Feeling of Interest f 
which consists in our likings or dislike, of such intelligcqce. 

Interest, though concomitant with, is quite a distinct Feeling 
from Intelhgence, therefore almosi every instance of Knowledge is a 
complex Consciousness, being Intelligence apposited with Interests 
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Thb mode of Feeling, which I call Interest ^ and which seems so 
generally neglected as a branch of mental machinery, will how- 
ever be found, (speaking figuratively,) to be the great Movement 
that supports Memory^ as well as the main Axis upon which our 
Affections revolve. 

The Sense of Interest is an extensive ^ and almost as universal^ as 
Consciousness itself ; and fails in only a very few minute points of 
our sense of Existence. Nominal indifference often takes place, and 
there must, indeed, be a neutral point betwixt Pleasure and Pain ; 
but, if Philosophically considered, very few Feelings are strictly neu- 
tral; and, if such happen, we must cie/ec^ them at the moment; 
for I think it certain they never will be remembered. Intelli- 
gence and its Interest (I repeat) are quite distinct Feelings, though 
concomitant, or apposited to each other ; and I think I may safely 
name Interest subsequent to specific Sensation (which is its earliest 
occasion,) although it appears coeval with it. 

The Mind by its inherent limited Motivity often can direct its vo^ 
•luntary Attention to a few Objects, or to any one Object ; and if it 
consequently become exclusively interested^ the result is, that we 
unavoidably^ find unwarily^ suffer the expulsion of other present 
Objects, or else approach toward such a state, by suffering a dimt- 
nution of the Feeling had from such Objects : and this result 
will approach to be more complete, in proportion as the interesting 
Object has much Interest^ and the vanishing ones very little, or none 
worth notice. 

A similar Process, and result, will take place, if, instead of a cool 
Volition, the Attention had, from the beginning, been involuntarilv 
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drawn : and the expulsion of weak Interesti will be most certain, and 
complete, when the stronger Interest is compulsory or imperious, as 
in cases either of unsual Anguish, or of Anxiety. 

Interest, as here used, is a term which comprehends both Pleasures 
and Pains. These are of endUss varieties ; and, as^to degree, I esti- 
mate Pain in the extensive sense of Mr. Locke, as embracing all 
estates, from Agony down to the lowest Feeling of Uneasiness; 
whilst, on the other hand. Pleasure includes every state better than 
mere neutral indifference. — ^At the same time, I make no essentiai 
distinction between sensual and intellectual Pain or Pleasure, though 
the impulses that produce them are from opposite Sources. 

Interest of Setisation is always acknowledged to be itself Sensa-^ 
Hon ; and I have ai^ed it to be one of several components which 
enter into every whole Sensation ; but here it is considered as one of 
the grand Modes of Susceptibility, being a peculiar ingredient in al- 
most every Feeling of the Mind, intellectual as well as Sensual. 



SECT. V. MEMORY, THE THIRD MODE. 

The Mind is farther endowed with a very remarkable sympathetic 
weakness, owing to which, if it be at any time affected by a complex 
Feeling ; and if, after an interval of Time, any part of such complex 
Feeling be re^inflicted, (or any near similitude of any part thereof,) 
then the Mind itself will relapse into the whole original complex Feel- 
ing, in a fainter degree, or, at least, will tend thereunto, in proportbn 
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t * 

as the said original Fe^ng ^as of some Inierest^ or has gained Jtt- 
itreitbj any Accident in rapetition. 

. If the original Feeling be taken as simple, instead of complex, then 
any similitade, as well as any associate, may occasion the relapse. 

This syanpatfaettc relapse into former Feeiings^ h called Memory ; 
and in Memory are aftsociated not only Idem^ (by ^ich are usually 
meant relicts of Sensations) imt also all past mere inteltectual Affee^ 
lions, combined or accidentally intermixed mth Id^as, as in one re- 
pository. When these are reproduced it is not ly an active Energy^ 
but, tmly^ hjB,wtaknes$ of the Mind ; thatis to say, by an maolun^ 
tary Affection which no fauma-tiMiad cftn, directly, either command » 
or prevent. 

To tins account must be added, that Memory is accompanied by 
an apposited conviction that we have had the Originals in the Mind 
before. Bat Knowledge may i*e-occttt*, eilfcef disjointed, or prepbs- 
terously jointed, and without 5uch cortvicftioh ; and then the Affec- 
tion is called Imagination. 

It is not here intended to treat upon Memory farther, than to as- 
sign its place; unless I assume the position^that it is not an operation 
of the Btbin ; which I shall endeavour to establish in its proper place, 
at the same time that an adequate instrumentality may, perhaps, be 
assigned to that Organ* 

In this place it need only be added, that Interest is the sole pa* 
rent of Memory, — We remember, precisely, in the degree in jvhidi 
we have been interested ; and any circumstance that had, strictly ^ 
neither intrinsic nor associated Interest, will never be rememi^red 
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atatU.-— Now this shewB Memory to be veetsatariiy the Third M»it 
in t^ OKlec e{ onginal accession. 
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SECT. VI. UNDERSTANDING. THE FOURTH MODE 

. Aftfer Stnmtion,' Interetty and Memut^ ths next iifode of Fediag 
Bceashned in tbe Mia4, secpi? ,ta be tbat vhich it usually called 
Understandtng. 

Tikis Mode ttobiaces a verj niunerous da«s of Affiactions^ and in- 
clndes OompariBoo, Intoition, and Jbd1lctioD^ also, Jtejhctien upon 
ilie OpqratioBs of our«rirB Minds,nndvpon all other drcumstanoes ; 
togetlier iritfa' AbstFactibn, GiencornliMtion ; and other processei q< 
consequent Knowledge. 

• Whab ha» been advanced; ^DiseuiKp«i,<%ap..V. Sect. IV.) conoera- 
ing the : iprooeduie of HAia Mindiiatlaefif^awMiiag mood belongs pro- 
perty to thiabtad; and I vrish it to be to coondeted, although ae^ 
cenarilyintiDdQOfd tiMMiavrder toiiMw, llMit Re9$on has do cMm 
to be ttdniidertid' a :^tt£A|r. ' 

No«r 'I hoLvx^ theieui very plaiofy ai^ed, that in ProoesMs of 
Reasoning upon external Things, tlie M|nd perfonns »•• ilef, and CK^ 
eiciees n« PsaMr, save^and except a voluntary Attention to external 
appeatabcest uidyebtodieonoeiftionft; in sndi postures of Body, and 
Mind, as tfae^oettasion imiy'reqniRi«~-ABd I here continue in the pei^ 
suasion, Atut in those l^rocesses etf Consciousness wherein we aoqtaie 
the Ketmns of; Si^f^istenoe, the WoridV existence, Time, Motion, 
Identity, and the like, the Mind performs no Adt^ and etereiMS ito 

R 
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Faculty^ except a voluntary Attention to wliat passes^ or has passed f 

witlvin itself. ^When, such 'voluntary Attention has procured us 

a glimpse, or a more durable view, of internal appearances or Feel- 
ings, Tsuch as any of those abovementioned,) we suffer them, as the 
Boy must have seen the pidgeons ; that is, irrtsistihly. 

AVhat is more, I think that numberless instances of what is caUed 
Understanding are forced upon us, toithout any Volition to attend ; 
and in such cases the Mind is merely passive, as it is during SbiM- 
tion and Remembrance. 

But to speak rigidly 9 Understanding begins from Sensation itself, 
and to fed hunger is, in a very limited degree, to understand.-^-r^. — r^ 
From this low Origin commences Knowledge ; and Perception of 
Sensation belongs to Reason, as part to a whole, which also it most, 
otherwise Reasoning is no essential Feeling in man. 
^ The earliest compter 9. or consequent Process of intellection seems to 
be. Intuition J which is the perception oi equality, or diffeitaicet be* 

tween twd ThingSy Or Ideas. Now, to effect Intuition^ it is 

necessary to compare two Ideas, and for this purpose we use bcHb 
Sensation and Memory y which last could not exist without Intertst: 
Thus we find, that the very first steps of Reasoning mudt be the 
FouNh Mode o( Susceptibility experienced 

It is here evident,' that to tlie Mode calted Understanding bekmgp 
the cootiddaUy repeated operation of perceiving those external Things 

w^ch iuFrDund; us.-^ — - — ^We know we must learn to perceive, thotut 

« 

foreign Objects,, as we learn any other Art or Science ; and, though 
an ignorant man assures himself that the Knowledge is immediate^ it 
is past dispute that the acquisition is gradual; in which Processes Sen-- 
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isih'oti, Memory i and Judgment^ each take a part ; whilst the Feeling 
of Interest is absolutely necessary to the operation of Memory, 



SECT. VII. PASSION, THE FIFTH MODE. 

The Mind is the immediate seat, and our Judgments are the im- 
mediate occasiansjd all mere intellectual Passions j {properly so called) 
which, like Sensations and Ideas^ are nothing but Mbdes of FecHngf 
that exist when the Percipient is pladed in this, or that, general 
posture : in which generality of posture Passicins so far differ from 
Sepsatiotis, because Sensatibtis Ore more pviial Affections, \ 

Passion, here, is opposed to ^c^ton; and the tenn is used only to 
denote excess of Suffering ; whilst lesstr Sufferings have no such etp- 

phatic distinction. ^Passions are Prdce^^e^ of the Susceptibility 

of the Mind ; but their occasions sue in its Motioity : therefore no 

Pkuunon can have Existence until the Mind^s. Motivity has been ex- 
ercised.— r*— The tern Passion, however, is not the less proper, be- 
cause, though. Passions are produced by the Motive Principle, the 
Mind is therein under necessity to move, consequent to its own Judg^ 
niefi/j|^!rr-r*-Trhe, Stimulus: is iQ theMiodi' but.. the Motion is incon^ 
/iiieiif^ ^ven.,, 



' . t , 



. The PaMif^QS, in fact, are con««o«^^ to the Four Modes alreadr 
l^ere de8Ciibe4; and cannot pp^l^lypr^qede either of tl^^m in original 
accession.- . ; . .,. ,,,'...•.. 

The very earUest of inteUf»tiia] l^assipns we can feel, is that called 
^ear ; (which is the oonunon reet of sevend Passions,) but Fear 
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cannot be brought into operation until aft^r we bav« idt Paw, 
and tirft^eiice of Pain, aiid Mcpnory oi Pain; and it is obvious, that 
Fear cannot exist until we have so much Understanding as to expect 
a return of Pain. 

Pain, probably, happens to be apposited with the very earliest Sen- 
sations we have in coming into life ; and this impulse soon gives 
place to indelence, or to a pleasing Sensation. 

As nervous Pain comes to be npettted^ the Mind nates ihene re- 
/?€leWon«, together wifh prawn/ intetiigenaesj vbicb, to it,iCpaie to 
appenras cmaes af the eMil; and when, thereafter, it ptrrcAves 
any of these! aisswtfttad intelligaimis, this &cca$imi$ un e:i^pccttitiin<f 
Pain, under whkh «kr(?eefaMon tbt Mind tieconies agHate4'fym$ jff^ 
fection trufy pain^liH vti»lfj fh«H^ n0t thi0i^$t liii4 th§^^^ 
pelted. — ^This iMelleetuait Pain is Pea^^; add under it the Miiidl' ^Ar 
incentmenthf^ and vaffOttSly,i]qfKHi the whole Nervous Systeift; the 

convulsion of ^hich !ast is 'feh badcby the Pfetcipifent =— ^'Rms 

it appears, that Feafinarftediately felldws a Judgment df the Mhnl; 
and it will be fully arguied in tf editing oh* intdlectnat Pteastitc asid 
Pain, \h'dt everif Passion wc have, is iiutdecHateTjr occtt^Meet t/f A 
Judgment: ' ' ' '' '■ ■• *' '•'' ■''■'"'' • ''■'■" '■'■ ' '' ' '' '' •'" 

Thiis Section is not intended' tdir^t bh itte''Py9nl!on^'it^fgit^;'l)lkrt 
only to point at the Office of the Mind under Passion:— tW sW dfdhi^ 
it is here proper to remark,' that in i^ehil tif'bVir 'ndltiihslY iPai^iont 
the Mind is really ileftW; brat''teif|ie'ldSy^'<iWi>W A^bn:^-^^ 

instance — Revenge or a wish to hurt another who has irijiired^ (li ; 

f ■ ' J ; • » . ■ ■ 

and 'Envy or a wish for Evil li'poA one who has surjiassed us. — In 
neither of these cases is this Mind paisslve ; but, on the contrai'y/it 
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«K«H8 Pesite or VoUtlcvt #i(liifeidl, tiwr A^tMt^ «l wU«li i» Mni- 
twMHy ftcktiowl«dg0cly for #6 i^aj^i tooitw jHVillef oritaw^ to«w 

» 
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SECT. viii. mAGiNAtioi^, TiiiE ^tictft. Mbpi 

Of all Ifae Modes of F«ekng whidi take place In the Miiri^Ae kttt 
«e^^ to €zperieiifce i» tiiiit called IWM^gtilaitoa fc ■ > ri Soaie;a<n 
eeuDt of this AffNfe^Juu already been*offered in tke Mst CAiiqiti^ 4)f 
thsl 'DiacussioD j 'and wbat ba» been there advanced miarf bv toflni- 
deced as* attacbed, td vkat is now added in the vutim^ ddcr df tfdbeft* 
aioiii to the IM^nd.. 

The fiist gyatnd xeqoisite lor the Pfoeess erf InaginattoOy iS^ a^SMtk 
of eiperUnce, ot ci Ide^ sioredinl Memortfi aiddi afttsr a Waiib &I9 
beev to enribh^^ It is'sobject twfkli ipto' iftt Mvcfiid 'M<4«V Of {Nni 
BdBlings^ iv some waji^ differeni f irbm thft oirder ^ Und ttiiiiiiier,; of their 

Memorjr^iBdeed^ affords Ail >MiMbnals o^ InilijIiilliC&Oh ; : btlt* scNI, 
nuu\jri of the Jds»/4sndfiGr4ii})l^y>V}t ri^|:mbdm,^ai«a^ tietr 

oombinajtieBs «i9 ^lukeas ntaMiberediJ~t<TlMie is a si^ «! Gteathia in 
liMlcaiie.$:iMid «k wdtM 8p^)e|iritt9>'b0t|h«<AioM •c^mpii^ avd^ oiia<i>^ 
countable of all iiiteifcwtq£di>FitJc«Ates^-^^'^^ two 

tattS'ibjigin^Gng .its risd, trhtdi»«f^ iSe^ it afiB«k>ifh9nii'(i«^isrieiide' as 
its pra»t^itiidltfaatyt0itii4i>a|fecieft'<of >Gr«kfi0iiji« kirfi^ * fMUnf<i)'y 
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. We: have no imme^mte\ aethe J^^vwr to form . Ideas of ImagimliHiftf 
moce than Ideaa of Memciry, nor . more . than we jctn :make Sen^atipn 

itaciHw -The new.app0iirgac98i (wluoltevjsr my\h9y arR.rpge£D9m(ff(} 

from the old,) flow upon us as a tidej and strike as we lie tii^Qqvil 
— ^and it is certain, this flood is aeyer more abundant than when 
the Mind b most passive. 

Whenever the Idle JMind begins to, resume .Activity, and tp busy 
itself about Truth, and real external Things, the mysterious and en- 
dbantiog itrtem of Jmaginattou givies plaee to' that of Memory : and, 
in .mixed cases {diutcreiiif w€ find Ideas of Memory and those of 
Imaginatidfnjitewing intermiiMlH^ and co-operating with each.other.«~ 
. So fac would the <most energetic VoUHons be from producing a flair 
of Ideas ia ImagiMtitm^ that they always produce the contraiy,* Mi 
certainly, as it would prevent the regular Motions of a Watch if we 
were toshalce itviolerdfy : and in any case of Imagination, all ^rikg 
agitationi. are pffjiadicija]4--*~^^---The Mind^ a& well as a Watch, it 
kept going by. containing a /mopet* arrangement subjected to a proper 
if»pnl$e ir-^Hnd we know that Volition is ;not the immediate jaentH 
impulse to Ideas j from this very fact, that it may impede^ hat^newf 
can §ive . the euireat of tbem.—By' volition; in this couie, . we cad/do 
N^itb our Minds, as we do with a Watch, and no. more ; diat i8,:we 
can place it in a position most favourable to permit the oo^peratioa^ 
of the arrangement with the proper tm^be; and, in so doing, the les^ 
we agitate either oi them, thebetterit ^ill perform. ' 

This account, which is not Hypothesis^ but JPacf, strongly indicated' 
that Motion ofSubstanct is somehow concerned in sUeh Processes. 

All that I have here farther to do widi this Mode of Feeling is to 
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aimiBfe, wbatb admitted bj all, diat it results from varied obBerv«- 
tkokf and cauiot exist without it ; consequently, it mu$i htftt^eiid 
iuDpemtian 1^ all the Modes which have already been emimeiatedi 
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SECT. IX, FEELING FROM EXTENSION. 

Since my former division of the Modes of our Susceptibility into 
Six^ I have been induced to think there is One more; which, from 
Its peculiarity, extent, and importance, is fully entitled to be called a 
prmcipai Mode of Feeling. — ^This is our Feeling from impreeeians JBr-» 
Unded:mthin the Mi$uL 

The Subject having been fully insisted upon in Chap. III. of the 
Discussion, nothing more need be advanced in proof ; and I now 
merely assign its place with the Six other Modes. 1 don't in- 
deed attempt to fix its place in the Order of accession; but what- 
ever place it may be found to claim, the Order will have to be altered 
in regard to it on/^. 

I have argued that all the Five Senses, (unless we except Smell,) 
do certainly betray Extension ; no matter how. vague it may be in 
some of them, especially since in that of Touch (in impressions upon 
our Bodies) no man can readily define Extension and Figure much^ 
better than he can in that of Taste. — 

In general therefore it may be said, that our Sensations are complex * 
(consistingof Spedesj Interest ^ Extension and Figure :) and, as we find 
it impossible /o separate the Feeling of Intetestrfrom that of Colour, or 
Toud^ which gives Interests so we equally find it impossible to sepa«* 
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mUt lihs. FosUog of BxMuiim trom iaoy . SeiksMitn «tCelQiir( jerToueli. 
We Wfboutrhok or vrjoflertf tcifchcrol ihcisei:or; we iCaitt daacoiiwn: ypMi 

but we cannot actually Feel (or so much as conceive) colour and vi* 
sible Extension to exist dfiscerpttfdi OTd ycFiTF^re cojisciaus that 
both Interest and Exteimon are each peculiar^ and each utterly dif- 
ferent from Cotourj of Touch, 6r, froiii anjr specific "Sensabob which 
may oocasiQii tfaem. 



: . ..i •/.»!«•:()! Yiii '..■)/i:'. 
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Fropi this Aocouut of the generality ^of thit ^ PeeMaj; fofiid £x^ 
teQ8a6fi# add from the vasb imiuirtaiftxe fil this Pdsltikgv iitirall appear 
M\v teta)^ ii holds an equal rank with Xatevtiat (thai is frilli\ PieR^ 
sure and Pain) as a grand Mode of Susceptibility, t6 wfaSdi>]^iee I 
hare berfc introduced it*. 
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SECT. X. SUMMARY OF THE MOPES OF FEELING. 

Having thus offered a very brief introduction to the several Modes 
in which fthe Percipidiit becomes Susceptible^ I thibk it undeniable 
tbey must originoib/. befed ur in the order here stt down, unless we 
except the Feeling from Extdnsron, whose phu^ I do not pretend to 
assign, not deem it now of any apparent eonsequence.-^The graoM) 
object, here, is to shew, and to fix^ the order and iependemie^ wMofa 
our Feelings have with regard to each other. 

Sensations are, confessedly, om First itatelligdnceft iniiie; and ftheifs 
necesmatify produce Interest. — -r_ Jnferes^ (I thaih IpUy af^) « the 
Sole pweni ej AfMiar^.f<^i^--^Memory and pnMtit Sensatibn {^tui^ 
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Sensations) compared^ is the first complex Process, of Understand^ 
ing: and Understanding must be used (however poorly) be- 
fore we can suffer the very earliest mere intellectual Passiotij becau$e 
Fear cannot take place until we have Understanding enough to er- 
pect a return of Pain. . . 

Now, an infant is susceptible of Fear^ which shews how very early 
in life Five of our principal Modes trf rntcJligence have operated; 
to which, doubtless, we may add the Feeling tfbm Extension : and 
it appears, that Imagination is the only Mtxlt^' which does not 

arise in early infancy. It must indeed be supposed that a 

young Child can feel only very low degrees of Memory and Under^ 
standing ; but the Fact is certain that it feels Fear : and I think the 
best authorities will ag<ree, that to do so, it milstj^ri^ feel Pain, — and 
abff^nce of JRain,— and Memory of Pain^ — and jM4ge (iu « wq^^ 
that Pfiia is about to return. — ^I'his, therefore, establishes tbp Qrd^. 
wni defifi^^^uc^^ 9f ow: several Modes of Susceptibility^ f^3 herein adr 
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OF THE MOTIVrrY OF THE MIND. 



SECT. I. MOTIVES TO ACTION. 

The Mind appears endowed with a qualified MoHtAty; and« 
though we cannot assert it to be an absolute Agent, because it ever 
appears limited by a condition, yet it is equally apparent that it 
possesses s(nne sort of Motivity, as that its Motivity cannot be ex- 
erted without the condition annexed. 

In considering this Motivity there are two principal Facts which 
I wish to render manifest. — First, that our Motivity i$ Sole : and« 
Secondly, that the Spring which moves the Mind to Action, what- 
ever is its proper Nature, is at least in some way considerably dt/- 
ferent from that by which Bodies re-act. 

Since it has been demonstrated that the Mind acts by Processt 
(and by the medium of Extension) an impulse of the Mind against 
the Body, mtist resemble the Action of Bodies ; but the extended 
Mind, I conjecture, is actuated by a Spring peculiar to Minds ; and 
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though it is continually re-acting in a physical Sense, (that is, in its 
physical capacity as an extended Thing,) yet its Action^ I suppose, 
m aU possible cases, to proceed from that peculiar mental Power. 

Concerning this, something more will be offered in Chapter VI. of 
this View ; but, although 1 hope that truth may be.found under such 
indication, yet it will be vain to set out in search of it if we> through 
prejudice, close our eyes whenever it appears under any garb which 
we may think unfavourable to our interests. 

That we never perform any voluntary Act of importance, without 
. being influenced by a consideration ; and, that such consideration is 
always the most urgent '* present uneasiness^'* which makes us desire 
the Act ; is a truth so manifest and undeniable, that I think no con- 
scious Fact is more evident : and it requires but little attention to 
perceive, that it must be the like in every cast of Volition, however 
trivial J or however /ooZwA, 

In all cases of what is called involuntary Action, it is the very 
same ; for in such we ahvays yield, (without heeding consequences,) 
to the strongest pressing Uneasiness, which makes us desire a change. 
— Desire here operates under the same Spring that in other cases 
moves Will ; Desire being only Will withheld. 

We must, I think, also accord to the Necessarian, (past dispute,) 
that we should act in the very same way a thousand times over, if we 
were so often replaced in precisely similar circumstances, including the 
disposition of the Mind itself: and to deny that we would do so; or, 
to assert that we can act without a Motive^ (or in any case against 
the strongest Motive,) would, I think, impeach either the discern- 
ment, or the candour, of an advocate of Free Will. 
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It certaial; i» oot my ol^t to engage, at length, in the questkm* 
concerning phikKopbical liberty, my business being only to |iQiQ£ 
at the Mind's Motivitt/j as a thing which I suppose not of the nature 

of the ftecessary re-action of Bodies. 1 must however confess, 

that the influence, of Motives being undeniable, I am surprised to 
observe our liberty generally attempted to be defended on a con- 
trary supposition ; whilst the nature of Motives themselves, does 
not appear to claim that attention which I think it demands of us. 

Are Motives all of one nature and origin ; and is the Mind the 
mere sufferer of them all ? — Or, are they of two Species ; and does 
the Mind itself produce one Species of them P 

As the Necessarian admits that external circumstances do uot 
carry the point, unless with the disposition of the Mind it self ^ I raUier 
think this virtually allows the Mind to be 09ie Source of Motives ; 
which also, I feel, is just to Consciousness : and, if we must do onli/ 
what the disposition of our Mind obliges^ we may admit the fwmi^ 
nul Mechanism of the Fact, without the least questioning our philo- 
sophical liberty, which is the only liberty in dispute.-~~The origin 
and nature of Motives appear to me important in this question, with 
which, however, I have here little to do ; but must remark how hard 
it is to conceive that any Mind can actj (since an Act includes design^) 
whether to make a mere Volition^ or make a Worlds without being in*- 
duced by a Motive^ and that, inevitably,, the ^«trongiest present Mo- 
tive. And if we aje ui^ free as Conception can figure of any Mind, 
wlmt do: we la^^k of Freedom P 

This great stumbling-block <rf Philosophy seems to consist in our 
presumptuous Conceptipfis as to the means of Prescience ; and, in our 
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his hand, and perhaps tranquillizes his features. He may then be 
suffered to sleep six thousand tiroes ; and, moreover, to forget the 
injury, long, and often, during his waking hours, until, after a lapse 
of Twenty years he meet the cowardly aggressor unprotected, and 

then correct him. « — ^In this case we see, the re-action, if it can be 

so called, takes place many years after the Action ; and if Minds and 
Mtdiots are both merely physical Things, it is a very wonderful Pro- 
cess. — • It will hardly be said that the Motive to Action took 

place in the injured Man only when he saw his enemy in his Power. 
The Motive was wounded honour ; it has certainly existed , at many 
intervals, from the beginning, and if tlie Man had seen his enemy 
every day, it would every day have urged all its force : yet the Act 
would never have taken place until the Man willed it, it being vtM« 
held by a check not physical^ that is, by prudence^ which is njudg-^ 
meni. 

My objeet here is to shew, that the Mind, tliough physical in re« 
gard of its Extension and Processes, b not materially so in regard of 

its Motivity. -*«-I contend not in this place to establish thephilo* 

sophical liberty of Action ; but to oppose any Hypothesis that mere 
Brain^ or Body any how modified, can Act by the same sort o/Mo^ 
tivity with that of the Mind. 

It may indeed be conceived, that mental energy mighty (by the 
pleasure of the Creator,) inhere the Brain ; but, as its particles are 
liable to change, the ablest Materialists do not contend for any such 
inherence. They make Mind the necessary result of cerebral Organiza^ 
iionj consequently, in plain speech deny any such Thing as Mind 
at all ; therefore every sound argument against mere material agency 
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in general, or against the agency of tlie Brain in particular ^ must 
operate against Materialism, or against any Hypothtni of a tramietit 
mmubttantial Mmd merely orgamc. 



SECT. III. VOLUNTARY AND INCONTINENT 

ACTS. 

If there is but one living Spring in the Mind, (as all our Actions 
seem to indicate,) it will follow thai though a moral distinction be- 
tween Actions is very just, there can be no philosophical or radical 
dsoisiofi of them, into voluntary and involuntary Acts, seeing that 
they all arise from one Source or Molivityj and, that in all of 
them, alike, the Mind Acts under the influence of die strongest pre- 
sent Interest. 

In a case of urgent external stimulus, there follows an instant 
repulse or recoil. We caill the Motion involuntary, ^nd justly hold 
it no moral Act meriting reward or punishment. It was without de- 
sign and ignorant, having intervoned betwixt the possibility of rcsolvcj 
and the Body that it moved. -All this is granted ; but the Mo- 
tion was nevertheless spontaneous or by Desire^ which will appear 
a Species of Will^ and as traly an exertion of the Mind's Motivity 

as if it bad been planned an hour before. The rigid . Fact 

was an incontinent recoil^ imdex sudden pressure ; and its instant 
taneity and ignorance make it inevitably a blind effort, which there- 
fore passes as instinctive : but this must not lead us to suppose that 
there is in the Mind a second and distinct Spring, called Instinct. — ^It 
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is obvkPH, that it is Me instant undtyy and ignerancCj of aa Ati^ that 
amttUnies it iu^ohmt^ryj or iwnm^at ; and, a single instant's deakgnt 
would make it rational. This being the sale diflerenoe, leAfta no 
room to suppose more than one Power of Action; and I feel per- 
suaded that an incontinent Act is equally spontaneous with a voluntary 
one. , J[n either case, alike, we yield to the strongest impul^e^ thougli 
these impulses may be very different in both their Origin^ and nature. 

The Pai/i from a hot iron touching a Man's hack^ would be as 
truly a Matiixt^ and would make him start with as miich radical WiU^ 
as the Ftar fvom a precipioe suddenly seen before hisfaot ; though in 
tlie first case lie would start igworantiyj as to consequences ; ami^i* 
the last one he might start rationally ^ knowing wby^Mkd ham^he did 
start. 

7he sioro/ liistinciion between diflerent Acts, being nevertheless 
highly proper, it appears only requisite, that in this inquiry I apply 
the terra ifieantinmtf to all Acts usualkflermed involuntary ; because, 
strictly speaking (agreeably to the Unity of the Mind's MotitHy) no 
Act 04m be involuntary in its origin. 

It is obvious that the phrase involuntary Ae^ implies a coatradic-- 
tion ; but what is here advanced is, that unintentional Motionsx^f the 
Badyjpr&eeedimgivovn the Mind, an mliiiom the same Spring which 
pmd^isces digsi^ed Mfftiam, 

AuiotftathmtAtompuhaty Motiona are excluded from present co» 
sideratidA, aa these are m^ Atitt 4tl aU^hxit mene bodily Motions, under 
foreign itnpvUses, in which the Mind Ims no part. 
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ii 'lifter hanngoDoe enduredithe peniian«»^klv»ttiHe :|l||Hiri8<^^^ 



lated hgr Two distinct iPofMff,! atiengtb ji^MMLitbe^ miim 

H8 that answers the chasacter pC latti^ct 

* There is not in the Bljiidjanyj%w»i^ |p O^TA^ge 

for our/tufiMre Existence on JSarth.-^-^-^-r^lSierpii? jdo^ ^w -the fl4in4 
any iSpring whidh blindly acts for our prcBent igood^ 'Sitctj^ Ibat A<me 
"Bpfing^ whidi rationally acts ior our .future good. 

Attention to ^f^bat passes iwithin, during, an iJiicaiiimeii^ Act> iW^Uffls 
'4ne no (doubt, that I aottberein frmn. the $ame MotMiiy QCiSprit^ Ihat 
-i 'do dn all^ca8es.-^-*«-«^>*>-^Rea8on itself » any > more than instiao^ » lOOt 
a Faculty, tbut only a Mode in which the Mind apwatet. 'Sbe 
-Mind, itself, is an Agent, ^but none .of iModes are Agents ;.<oi^if iwe 
•chuseito caU»the Agent ^by the name Jteaswif because>itiis tbe>ftitM^ 
^inoody'thtnjiReasan And tln^tinot are certainly ident^iedy 9tid aipe-but 
^ffepeatftoMM forgone sijigle r£|}mig^,*MKhich opemtes diflefCilllflriiiJMi^r 
^iJRf f erent 'eir^imistances. 

Radically considered, it is as truly reasanabkiioeJifinhimd^ iP^j 
4isi^ ^HtUtUi ^to lany : interastiug FwpasUianytm :a ststttg.^ctf I!rpposi« 

'1^s;^'^thottgh'^ Mfifiei^tfnoving'under.Settsation v the^bwaJ^lfl^tpf 

« 

Tationei Aifts^^^ "' --^ 'I musttifaink di <as treas&nabhf Jmigtdf :to.fkaw 
<baek' from 4fae point^of a -weapon - touching 'Our lElesh, .as i to Jean 'for- 
ward to catch a diffO^urse^upon Science. The evident iksign lif.Ciiir 
^iia'iikig Uiidelfstanding,>is to *enaible «us to ^avoid lE^, 9ttd fmrsue 
-good ; 'and'itHdoiibtles»shows'itsetf*as truly in jAunnifi^jpMMo^dnMff;^, 
as in cultivating *any art, however digQifiedibyjfaotitiausjestimfltifin 

T 
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the good of which may be doubtful.-^ — Farther, it is undeniable that 
we suffer all Knowledge just as we suffer Pain ; which I^ves litde 
doubr that^wetebvi^^tiiid^rbothim the vrxyi jandr^ that hoth 

Pain and KUbWl^dj^^ofM^^te otf oin^ Spring Mhtmiiiey ^ slU orpfcasion 
serves, produce their respecdve consequent Actions^ . : r . 

It is far frdtti my intention to sink, or I m^ht rather saj raise, Rea^ 
son into 'Instinct, and so confound them. I cannot find any such 
Thing as Instinct in the human Mind; or, if I must adopt. In8tinct> 

and deny Reason, I shall not dispute about a term.- ^It appean.to 

mSethat Man has no MtAimty but that which belongs to JUason ; and 
tbC MtitiiHity of Reason acts from : the beginnings and in aU posaiUe 
subsequent cases ; which it must do if we Would hare it to be an, e^ 
)sbtatial endowment; whilst, if it is essential, it should . differ from; Iq* 
irtinct of brute Animals, which belongs not to tliem, bat is super- 
added to direct various low degrees of Reason^ which they also poisess. 

An instinctive Animal, is not accountable, so far as instinctive^; 

but a rational one justly may be so, exactly in the extent that his 
reasoning mood has operated^ and no farther. — ^Thus all crimes mont 
be enhanced by deliberation 

True Instinct J which is held so. degrading .to those guided by it, 

can^ ift itselfi he no essential endowment of a finite Mind. It is.imly 

la manifestation of ineffable wisdom, she effects of whiidi may eyery 

- faour- convince rational ;Man>itiaat ther«; exists ii Jiving, Fawer infinitely 

I^Mrfer, ^and wiser i than 'Reason, or buipan-MiAd. i : < . ^ 

So very .occult is this; Subject, .that great .diversity of opiniqp 
has unavoidably arisen ; but -ihose who have thou^t originally^ 
Jif^pear to be comparatively not. many. Few are led to consult 
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their own Feelings, minutely^ especially before they have become 
Hasud by opinions, which - they were pref(frtd ^tp respect; and^ in- 
deed, without such initiation the. thing itself appears presumptuous, 

• • '■ 

rather than ingenious, and we are naturally detenred. All this I 
have felt, and still feel, bat I have, however,'bee0 caaried into it ; 
and, afl^r what little I liftve gathered of Opinions concerning human 
Instinct', bir InstiticUj 1[ Htn left botind in the persua3EiiOflk;> that there 
is but one governing Powet withiii ttfr. ' " •;!; 1 

A grbiii^^rnkk^oMihia thaln that of tile Mind may aiCOount for the 
very earliest ef fbit tb' s&clt; and every Subsequent effort may, per« 
haps, proceed from hbihiil^sltoit of thie rational Mcide itsel/i #perat- 
ibgin th6 veiys^^^wAy'^tiint-it erer do^, thdt^h,i»it^i6$s KnoW' 
ledge. — ^uch;i anD( kjpl/'tdUUQ'k, is the hiitiible l>egitining ^ tl^ 
iatioDal Acte of thb' Miiild; wbiiiHj bjr' repcltitioin; variety, 1ihd the 
growing strbiijgtib' bf ^Hbe Body, becomes daily' «(tore capable of its 
proper ftmciSbiiiiV'''^'- ' ■■ ■ ^'- ■ •' ■ « •• A'l • 

The impartial incj[tiii^r need care very little w^hetiher Ve aipply the 
t&mk lUd8onjdT'iJlih'6^^^ the governing Power, provided 

we do not destroy the Unity of the Agents by supposing two distihct 
l^oweniniiil^ itself, by supposing it no Real Being 

wnatever. 



y^^^r/i •» • .:. • .. .; . ■•; i 
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SECT. V. REASON" OCCASIONS PASSIONS AN1> 

DESIRES. 



AJl PtfMtrar and Denra are immediately occarioned by Judgments ; 

(as hai bean ohsenml in treating on Fasiien as one of Hie Mod^ 9^ 

emit SnueptiSiiUf/i) and they must, therefore, be referred tp theAfo- 

tivity of the Mind as their immediate Source^ 

. . PaAiMA ditfer fnem^ Z)MriMt*; and the following, appear tp. ,be ^me 

of the; pointa ot diaorimineitioni^ Passions are mere S^fferingp i 

smfitJwvc net design. They, ace oecasiomd by the incmtincnt.,4ctiQn 
ui th^ Min4\ft Mfftiwtjf upon the Mind itself, coAsejuenf upon anj 
Jurif iMiil nthich cffffp/jn ia^ircif^ us ; in other words, our Judgments 
^§s u» to «Mr< our 4CoiiDi<yM which produces one inteliectaql J^lfa^ 

turn and PafMi asijaeyitablyy us^extemalimfulses pcoduce oMr;i$ieii- 

■ • ■ - • ■ 

sual Pleasures and Pains. But Desires are diappsuilions whidb 

lam in the MiviA imcouMfHcncc q/! Pcwom ;. and all Desires ham 
dMgfu Wc aie cor..(arjr, ia Desire, and wust always ascribe to it 
praiic, on blame. 

If ai^ oac. think it strange that the Mind cannot counteract thoas 
incpntineHt inttlltctual impulses which so often inflict Pain upon «» 
and sometimes prote our destruction, let us take notice whether the 
Mind o\*inccs any other sort of procedure, or control, in those cases 

wKorriu the Evidence seems complete. If a man sit resigned 

to suffrr a nuxs^t painfull delicate^ and dangerous Operation ; and is 
prt'vioxi^ly aware that the least ux>tion of his Body under the Knife 
may prove fatal« I fancy he would scarce trust himself without 
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being held-^-^at any rate, no practitioner would chuse to trust lus 
reputation to the result, so much is it beyond our Power to control, 
totally J the re-action of the Motivity of the Mind^ when it is under 
extreme distress. 

If a heroic Mind^ean^ tepTt9&'lAi& tneeMiheni'^e^ctians of its own 
Motivity under intellectual Passions, such as Fear, Grief, Love, 
Sec. — we may be assured the same Mind could manifest heroism in 
repMSfetiigt iU M^actBon / uadm tbe KfHe? iVim 
are to be found in the history ofP mankind, though these are extra* 

ordinary casea ^^ ■ jl tis-^ enough to she w,^ hfa t vthati t is the same 

Principle of Mativityy that reacts under intellectual Passions, and 
under Sensu^^distipevs^. ^ 

The origin and nature of our Passions will be considered again 
in anotSierCfaapUiit; ltbeittgmy> vricdli to toniMikk wnoati^^fibtM 
as possible! ^' " " • ■'•'■ 't'-- *■ ■ • ■- ■ * •^•' ^•^' '^'i -nyni^m 

' . • . ^'- .•:;!') ViA ."■'■^.\\ ..; t:) , . ;i..,.; •;.:; /., Jn );,i /;> ohiiiU 
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SECT. I. CONSCIOUS AFFECTIONS 



: . ." •I'i'-,:- ." 



The par<icii/afr oianiier ia which the Mind acquires^ coDnects, and 

enlai^ges its Ideas, is not an object of this inquiry. It is sufficient 

for my purpose to notice, that (heir earliest occasions are Nervous im^ 
pulses ; and the conscious manner of their first accession has been 

made evident by the writings of Mr. Locke. My object is to 

examine the phenomena of Consciousness^ in order to shew that they 
are produced by Motions ; consequently, that there is a proper physic 
cat connection between Body and Mind. 

When we consider the conscious agitations of the Mind, we find 
them consist of Affections^ occasioned by impulses, conveyed by our 
Senses, from external Bodies : and, of other Affections^ which cor^ 
respond and combine with the former ; though the nature of the latter 
is no otherwise known, than that they arise within the Mind, or 
somehow proceed from it^ as from a Source. 
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However the two Species of Conscious Sufferings niay differ in 
mrigin^ and in Feeling ; both are, unquestionably. Affections of one 
Percipimtj and both equally liable to be re-felt in the Process of 
Jlemfl»y. ■ ■ iiv^ J n ^treating upon Mind, a general term is r^qui^ite to 
include ho0^ Sjpecies of Affections, and signify, indefinitely ^ [any in- 
stance ot Consciousness^ . 

The word Idea, used in the extensive import given toit by Mr. 
Locke, sfeems. fully i to' answer this purpose ; and>, as he dearly ex- 
pressed! tliat import, I am not aware that his enlf^rged signification 
t ught tb haye led: to any evil consequence. — - — ^The very circum- 
stance of his indiscriminate applicaition of the tenn to a// 7%otigA^5 
w!hfU;et^r^ appears additional .proof; of what I have already, argued, 
that, notwithstanding any unguarded, expressions, he ne;ver supposed 
an Idea to be an '* JmagCy in the Mind.-r — ^ — ^The truth is, that 
. so far fipm any blame attaching to Locke, the error lies with those 
who . define Ideas to be ^relictSr -of Sensations, thereby meaning 
grosser Things .tbapi Notions; whilst Locke, on the conU^ry, held 
them to be, all alikej nothing but Thoughts^ or Sufferings occasioned 
by Motions. And it^is y^ry repiarkable^ that after clamour has 

_ • 

diverted itself during a Century with his supposed error, the most 
distii|gn^))ed ]¥;^i^r,;:Qf.t|hj^^pi^ent day has s^dopied the same ex- 
tensive import of the term, with the expressed purpose of destroying 
thosfe yery distinctions, which {/ocke has been sq blaqned for destroying 

1 f^n;d it pe^cessary here to remark, that in the long extract from 

)])r. Reid, furni8h(;d in Note B. of the Philosophical Essays, it is said, 

** Mr. Locke, who uses the word ,Idea so very frequently, tells us, 

• ■ ' ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ ..,■/•.. 

^' that he means the same thing by it as is commonly meant by 
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*^$peciti drphafOmmJ^-* iNow iIiedl)as8ui!Bd thtft niEdther iDr. flUetd 

nbr !Prdfes8or\Stewart intended ix> cmrtaiUheoBeanitig of Locke ; hai 
his^teirt; », *' I ^baVe used it (Idea) :to>eflcpress mbatevor is jnofeot -by 
— Phania9m — Notion— rSpecieij or >wbatei9er :it m ^luch . illw Mma 
can ^be employed rstbiout in tbiofking/'-— -^--^^Tfaosrliy ^fehe iMml oMb- 
iion ; and, farther, by placing it expressively Imtmien iihe^ ftvro'vraflds, 
Thantasm and Species^ I think be eininoed tbe.Tery sameisteiltion 
which 'Professer Stewart Ims so judicioirtty adopted,* wbenrfae. says ^ I 
'^^ generally couple h (Idea) with some ^synonimous motdysmA ias 
'^ thought J or "itMta;!, 70'M 'to exclude completely all tlie thetmtieal 
•• doirtiines usually implied in it." 

'Fhave fdt-ft laipoxtsMt to'the ■subject, -to off er thb eaEplaMlMD, 
li^i^dhl respccfftitty sfifafinit to the candid cotnideratioD df tiMMe 

■ • » 

iriterested ; but in iny present purpose, and to get upon dear ^groond, 
I^havte adopted *iiie term Affectian^ to signify, indefinitely, «fiy in- 
ktknce (if Consciousness Whatever; and Conscious Affections natu- 
rally dWide ihernsd ves into^iro Clauses.-^ Tliese are 



•\ 



Trimnry Affections, or Sensations^ 

' and 

Consequtot Affections, ormere intiEillediial Processes. 



If the term Affection requires to be dcifended, I take it to signify 
Alteration ; and intend by it, any Feeling which is a Change. Thus 
I would say, a Man is changed, altered, or affected, as to hissto/eof 

4 

-Now our cool assent to a Proposition ; our discernment of 



sameness or difference in two Ideas ; or, our successive steps of Me- 
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mory, prove «8 Md^^iik itU»ed i«ftt^ ttf JtftNd^or, in other wordt» wfe 
aiie as tnH^, tii^glirtadt 't»^ttkxfk*Ayi^ffi6tMdMj it, a« bjr the meiit 
violent Pom, br'P<tti£i^/(;' tod tts the^tek'tti^j^eehVN b«$ iiot^ I believe, 
been imtt/^^<^%' i(]|]iii^d|]M&t«] virtue i(^djr of Mindvitmiy probe- 
% be siiffii^ tb iieJfSrd tf^ pdr^ h«ye itf tetided^ v . 



• I 



— — s I " ; 



• • * 



* » ■■ ' ' I ■ • •» • J I f : > • f " 

— f ■ ■ < * ■ . < I • ■ , I 






I hanre 'iO^dfyi ffcM.'VttriQJis cbittiderations, nijijyMed, diat Jfo- 
Hon is the <o/e immediate occasion of all Knowledgtt ^ Ckanget in 
the Mhi^. •;■■■••■ .-/v '.'••u- 

During vi§ik6Vei bttir txjinSAxjivk Af/uHons' are' ; ro(Mi»ii<«4%< going 

on ; and, ih 6MmiiFj tire ^d «ev«ra/ of them - |M^«Mn#, th$t is, co«ex- 

isting ot jjMcAroftoi^; ba^their tmmiei' aad tones are ever varifing. 

Some ' ard bdfatinuallr sivinip way to ether* whidi succeed 



them, eia^'d^ififigwilho(»mi^ ioft>mucfa ^iat,'>howev«r ftrange it 
may appear, it is probable, (if -#^"6otild {tscehaiii the Fact with strict 
aec»^tfc^)'tiHa^it^e'sha11 nefyei'hayethe'^itferompaftjr'of Feelings, (that 
is the like total comi^h^x J'<^Rrf|',)'ftt the •Min<) a second Hme so long 
'as we live: '''■ ''"'■ ■■■ •' '■■ '"• ■ .= *■■.;■ ■., 

Many An^ctitiiia^, evtaf ididSpX^i ifR^y^mtcy return in what we may 
caU tiic»r i^i^nlHt^ <d Felting, hut in j^netakyire ate sensible that these 
recur Vith'sbibe' dd(iiiion\ dtinHiiHitiM',' or akeration, of the aggregate 
Affection ; aiaid' it ifaay be' alitiwii' t^t there must be at least a mi* 
nute difference. 

As a proof' that this is the case whto we do not heed the difference, 

V 
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I may vemBxkf thiBit Mpmbty. (whifi)i4$ ope of the m^t^c^f^^t ^c(fp^ 
M- plex intellectual i^fectioo$ ve ic^ have, and mo^^.^j|f||£c^,,.|^ 

- .jj: in eizaet similitude,) is subject to great alteration j.apdj^^^^t^l^l^^,^ 

^1 ^ontinualhf approaching to obUterafion. It ^^^fol^w^^thatx^YftS^if^Vi^^ 

■ ijj « O ^ I.I 

|r(r ceeding remanbrance of a thing diff^^sjrom every PT^c^^f^/^^f^j 

II : • 

r , brance, however minute this difference may be. 

^ ' ; Whilst we have an internal conviction of continual Conscious 

changesy we have collateral evidence that the external impubes. which 

occasion many of our Feelings, are also continually changing ; and in 

fli^se ' ddsesy at {least, we arelobliged to suppose tlisA ]Pet{^ng■iS;p€ca' 
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^noMd^f:^^' Motion. . !> :., 
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The multifarious varieties of nervous Affections, the contii^f 1 ip/or 
•I'fAfibn of the Sun's: altitude, V the cbaoges lof ^ atfxipsgh^i^iaiDd the 
clianges of temperature in isxternal .^^iv^s Bodies, are obvious, reasons 
why Ad me of the external Senses may stimulate the Mind twice in 
pretiittythe^same way^ evenin tppo mccessive minuses; (rigidly speafe-' 
\\)\ hi^ J kind still more inivfrhy alii out .Setises^ taken ^age.(^0r,. cannot, give 

a similar complex itimulus twice< over. 

Agreeably with this we axe conscious^ that no object (|OifUnu|ss to 
appear of ^ the same Colour under sensible chajag^ |Qjt Ught,;Ao^t?er 
small; and the like holds good of Sounds^ and througho]i;Lt:.aU.our 
sensual Feelings ; insomuch that we should feel a differef^t shf^h^m 
a moiit^ ot^ cold stick, from that we . should. Jr^C€;ivef^Qj^^ x>r a 

hot one, whbn urged hy the same exte^^mlfoi^^ 
ishoe, or a tooth^pick, may, tinker varied^,circumt(^nci^f^ ipfJtiGt a. dif- 
ferent sort of Feeling every time we use it. 

The causes of continual change are mu/Zip/ied when.we n^essarily 
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tftlte ifito ^th^ v«t7 do^Rj^k accouttt, that the initabilftj ^^ t}i<^ ikt^v 
liWO^Iiysfiem ttuM tie ^sMi^tkdfy Varying with the st^Ce yA' hcblib^of 
8ecr^ti6i<i^ Motion;' If$i$«ioD,.age» &bi-^-4md wUea^l^^tbe8ev>K^ 
efttts^'^of dhatigb'' are bonsidered opjer^tiog^og^Mvri I think it ap- 
ptetH (jx^sreniely' j^rbbable thoft the Mind, (cxmiidered 'as sfilfering. ek- 

complex state during life; whilst we find itsjCMitioas.esfate^B^^more 
fixed than the physical. 



This serves at onee to shew the exquisite Conscious and physical 
flexibility of the: Mind;,- ^ndy.jH^ eKfUit:appo9^ifmr0{ C^scious with 
physical changes leaves no room to doubt of the intintate connec- 
tion betweien Mind andBodj^f 11; fi- r -./f jj li. r^tt : . . 






SPCT. Ill PARTITION dF THfe StWRCES OF 

The remairkable cnrciiiiistsnce thatsoomieionsi Affections je^te fx9Vfi 
two oppoHfe Source (^e bne sort aris&^.fttMtt^teAnl iitofml^i Aq4 
the other intemallyj in regard to tiseMind) is:iinpoi1;lmt;tn.the .View 
here taken of the subject If the^ terms: eirtenial and internal convey 
any meanings they are re/a/m terms, aiid imply the Existence of 
some mmtat hmniAartfi (some« ^Partition,) . which divides external from 
intefnal. -'•>:'*'' '? '•••. • .-. ,.:.. .^-' ••;^* 

Affections from, external impulses are admitted to be the produce 
of physical Mechanism .-^r-^^^ri — ^^Meiie intellectual Affections cooperate 
and combine witli those we suffer from external impulses.- ■ T he 
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two opposite Sources o| CQQ9(9ousi)e«$ beijuig copsid^re4tjWA||^,a ^IW 
teffod to the Speculatioo oi iti\ etienM Mmd, ;k9^ mcito-^iippfspe 
iome impenetrahk Partitktn wiiich S^WifiJft mjpipprUi.tkl^iffi^^i^Jl^rOf. 
external and internal. The. f/xg^v^aHi and indeed the luttveiiwdi mmgi 
ol these expressions» may. not alford any. stcengtb to fihe avgiMnAfi.4.: 
but, at least, it shogjd not^uspriaQ jib to fiod^ that m »p!^^iog Mem 
feel, we speak with. tmUk >■ ;i . : > i? iri: . 
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SECT. IV. PLAY W AFFECTIONS; 

• . ■ . . . ^1 

If we attend to Processes we shall peroeiYeitbe.MiAd WU^Ujr ftUff 
fering many co-existing^or wwhranous Affectionst (including both 
Species) which are so many absolute intelligences ; to each of which 

The ex/en/ of Interest j3ft^^ljp^^|)^e^ jfuan/t^y, by which I mean 
the amount of'Tleamre^ or Pain, contained in all, or any, of our pre- 
simt Affections at any gm«)nioite»&iiQfir.l!ini& 

bay be made up hf Inter eitssA^ieMrdtzWeok ISpc^^ 
ibd intellectua]^) o^^ nay be confined to a few strjong ones^ Nj9^, tjie 
i^bole sum of Ifi/er^ which the Mind can take^ at any one timet ooaj 
be conveyed by a H^gle Affeetion^ to the exclusion of aU otbefs. 
'-'Let* a Man caMhis Eyes, lightly^ upon a stall full of <;anati«iniit8^ 
or flowers, — a Toyshop^ — or any numerous set of Objects, — and; he 
shall instantly sustain a number of synchronous Sensations of Colfmr 
only. But, besides his Eyes, he has four other external Senses^ alt 
ipen at the same, time to receive Affections; and, Ukewise, his intpl* 
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hettul irmni of I<ie<w.rrrTrr-^8ome of tb^sei SmH9 9Kij^ ^oubUen, 
be impressed lyn^f^fMs^ in^ bui l^^'^^ fap^fiff^ ^ Seaa^ el 
Heonti^ and T«iycAi;i «n4j;it. iftnucessary, on}j^ t}i«t nooe of these 
daiin hM jMrewf:<«U«i<i(M; -bitfei thai hft a<(ffn4 lo« aii4 embraee, ih* 

In UiG oidinArj or j»l«ac«d amte oS tbe Mind, Um stunfter «f ig^ 
eyim9u$,Aff(^cHom''».timiA gwaier. (though iketquantUy ^Klniereti 
if hfti)) than th^ Mind entertains in urgetd cases; becaitfe» as dw 
9tMttAtty;q/'.in<er«i<>i9eR«aies, experience sfaewa usytiie number of pr^ 

sen^i^'i^'^'^^ipf''*"**'^.^^^'^^ thafc'ia^ ia pioyortian ai w^ jgkt deeplji 
mtertfded biyj oiia;A{f fecfioni pi hsntn/^i Alfeclionp;; «« cdthev sifddmlg ^ 
/o5e «// <Ae weaker; or, ve /essen aiuf gretdually i6u,> aU'the weittieer 9 
aiid) tbi^ «i^ .Ifefi.|!sec^er«certaii49v lasd itetent^ ii> the i|^nN%!ef> '^tfTtte- 
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«• • • 

Ithi^ Oa«pf9f^-4;apaci[^i0f//thft(i^ind^ihiti|gh>gim i and^ 

il it becQm?i/f% «i;<9^4y% Xh^isi¥4jr«(it iB^ 

of JTceJii^,^ , =V-../,tV. .,..; : V 

If the Mind become fully occupied by several moderate Affectionst 
of different degrees of Interest ; and yet subject to another one, of 
greater Interest^ this stronger Affection (of whatever kind) will oc* 
casion the weaker tynchromme Affeetions to-lesseny each in proportion 
to its weakness ; and, if the strongest Affection be yet gradually aug- 
mented, it will occasion the expulsion of the weaker Affections, one 
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after another^ {iht weakest almtyB goibg/irs^)untirthe'Miod befall 
strained to extreiaity by a single impiriot^ FeeUfig. ^ >- : ; i ; ' i • r' 
The last mentioned Process having frequently ckamed^^n^attcMk 
tion^ I am brought to think ittdked place' i3mder 'agre^^^l^cw 
Nature ; which Law governs not only aH pVdient or lyno^y^^taf -jj)^ 
fectians^ but extends to dtmtrol all sbch asttay^ at any time; jifeif /or 

— =-Aft6t tracing it eti^ensively fit noi'fit'apj^nt^ 



universally constant, though it does tiot seem ever^to hav^ cflainiied 
ibe attention of any other person, ^ the same /^ft^: and tfaiiViifji|Nih 
Mem which I have drawn, (as developed in Chapter V.) i/it jBall^fao 
found properly supported, may, perhaps j tend to place the iubyecftm 
an original point of view. 

. 'That strong ccmscious Affections dd wercameweakon»i^-uikd>in 
many cases render us unconscious of them; is so far from being iiew> 
that no person is ignorant of it ; but I think this has never been inves^ 
tigatedf as applicable to the present Subject ; nor shewn to be a Pro- 
cess of an wiiversal Law of the Mindly which, ppefrates th^off^-^ery 
variety and gradation of Consciousness. A law which minutely em» 
broJces every difference of Interest ^ and which msver sleeps 'wliflti^ we 
iv^ake.'— — ^Altthis, however^ I think it^^ill be fotttiiti tdf'db^'^^iM it 

here serves for the basis of a Superstructure^ which must cettaMt/fml 

' I* ■ ■ * I 
tfttfatls. ' " '■■ ^• 
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SECT. VI. NATURE AND POWER OP INTEREST. 



J • * 



_ t 



The eperatioD9 and extent, of the Law of Interest, I think, only re« 
<}uires to be . pointed out^ to be acknowledge : I shall therefore 
somewhat enlarge concerning it. • 

•..:Anr txtreme occupancy of the Mind^ may take place from mi^ tme 
ot A great rariety of single Affections; as one instance of which, I 
may mention sensual Pain^ though the Interest of* mere inteUeetual 
Pain may be equally strong. 

The gradual augmeniation of sensual Pam will be' found to occasion 
the expulsion of weaker Affections, (in the order of their weakness^ 
until no ConsciOU8nes3 remaiin in the Mind^ except that of Pain and 
a Desire for ease : or possibly^ no Consciousness except of Pain 
Anly.- ••!■•■■■ • . '■"■ 




• . ■ «, 



'' " ^^ -^in , If from a state of sensual Agony the Mind be gradually' ri« 



td^d\ we shall then liave it gathering back Affections of ordinary In- 
ieniil (if ^eir occasions h6 present,)' and sfhalt obsMBrve, that they re- 
turn m the precise reier id' order bi thi^ir departure; l^hat is to say, 
iii iuch cascJ'Affectibhi* 6f iifrtm;^tfs^)?»*^«n^ /ilf^ji^rfi'' (if many be 
pressing,) will gkih kdmittaticig fiiit/'aitiid so bh, unti], by tHe time 
that Pftlti is whbliy remdVecl^the Miii^ ^li^l't^boiii^ c'dpii6k' of'^t- 

it U pi^per to reffiMrk/<i!4t'^h'itik%A ^^tJ^J^'H^HlMttl! khy iiaxs- 

ftirc^ have tjuat dim, '^'a^'^ ''ll^My^%^^^ii^mkeiii\xta!^ 
Mere intellectual Interest has no necessary id?liHbi^#^EriMaI Id. 
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terest. Fear, or any other Passion, arising from the delicate 

Vikratienol a Ma{a!s Opiic Nerve, shall instantly occasion the Mind 
to expel an hundred other Affections, and strong sensual Pain among 
-tlktf Vmt^ if it had becm present. — ^It may indeed more Ikequeotly ttp* 
f«ar tliat Nervous Pain is the most imperious memitor ; but tnauine* 
jable cases shew the contrary ; and those, in particulaft mko have 
thmppened to witness the tortures which enthusiasts of dilfeifeot Goun* 
hne^90limtaribf inflict upon themselves^ and suffer with coiMpiatMnce, 
■mUlnwer dispute this position. 
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SECT. VII. WEAK INTERESTS. 



4 • ■ • 



During the ordinary or lax state of our Minds we do not perceive 

the operation of the Law. On the contrary, owin^ to ^le Mind's 

flexible capacity^ the Succession of Affections appears ispcn^y occt- 

Rental and playful^ as to number and relative f wee ; jSb%$trmt(€r 

ones not seeming to interfere with t^e weaker. It isr not until 

the Mind begins to be considerably occupied- bj Interest* tb^t we 
discern the effect, which extends alike to both Classes of Affections ; 
and the more the Mind approaches to extreme occupancy or dmtreu^ 
the more strikingly^ (though not the more certainly,) we perceiye the 
display of that government^ under which Af f ections^ of all jan^Sg e^mier 
the Mind, remain in it, or are expelled it, (with infailibje^ jpeitunty, 
and mechanical gr^ation,) in the Order of their copseiovHi, ilreiiglA, 
or conscious vedbieii. 
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SECT. Vili. ACCIMNTAJL AND LEGAL CASES OF 

^B^^ ^K^r ^^^^ ^^^^r ^^r ^W ^^r ^^^^ ^^k^^^ 




■ • ■ 

To shew the unlimited Power ^ and extent^ of the Iiawaf hd»Ut^ 
-^^we uwd only" rbtor to lk^ knowti ezpulsioM of variQus Alfoctioiks^ 
produced by JFferoisA) by C^waitdict^ by demunl Pain^ BXid by initio 
lectuul Pdisiof^ of o^y Hort, %he instances ol which ate ItoKfiberleis. 
Either o1 the9$> being preienf^ may root <jiit ^tx^ry venitef^ 



tenant of the Mind; and this is 9Q uniTersally known, that it only* 
remains for me ijo shew, that the same Law operates, ^also, in ibr^ 
fineit posiibU gradatians^ down to the most evanescent state of pXH^ 
sciousness, wherein we capnot iiiaifsiife its gradml steps. ' ' 

I have akj^y said, that in the ' ia» • ^tfiit of the Mind the pf otess 
usually escapes dettetion ; and /it b' obvious thnt if we werc^ tiy en* 
deavour'to tr&ce i^Mry 3ft;p ^hefeby $l- immp4ny ol fricoUns Affei> 
tfloas Ims beeatesl^led^ WfaaVH^ to meo^nre tbeir 

Msp«ftW iJBtei-esd^J^fWlbl^ ai Ule Mind is too de^^ 

hcatov aad feoi> sradh «t th6[ sAamfofw ^^Mmatd deciderttSr to ad« 
uttt odr diBfecft'iij|:>8dfeihdiiiidua^ in its entraikce or exit; 

and all this, espafmlliyi^if the group 'be- numerwrti tod nearfy of equal 
Interests. 
If any sudde* impulse affect ua (event thoi]^ but moderatciljr,) : 

« 

the common result is, that several Ughi Affections stout '^f ationoe ;. 
and here: their flight may be either aceidentalj as lAalt I shaUkrCttll 
legale and it is proper to distingaish between these: two caaesi 
U a poor hu&grjr Boj cu|t his Eyes towaasd tliedtetisiiig ¥arietgr:of 

X 



> 
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a Confectioner, and another wantonly twitch his elbow, the first will 
probably turn round, and thus expel a group of interesting sensual 
Affections : nay farther, he may, for a moment exclude also, not only 
the Memory of these Objects^ but even the Uneasiness of Hunger, 
and its Desire for delicacies. 

In the first part of this supposed case the expulsion of the visual 
Affections is purely accidental ; because, by the Boy turning r^mnd^ 
they arc put out of the line of his Vision, consequently beyond the 
Law, which it is plain cannot operate except upon present and press^ 

ing objects. -But the Memory of these Sensations, and. the Un» 

easiness of Hunger are legally, (though abruptly,) expelled, . they 
being driven out by the painful Interest, of chagrin or displeasure, At 
being turned, by: t^jiter/inence, from his Object. 

But again, if this poor Boy be suffered to feast his Eyes, un(il he 
gradually, and at length completely, lose a prior Consciousness of 
several bodily ailments, such as Jthat he is cold, lacerated, wet, 
SLTkd weary : — if, also, he become gradually insensible to vdrioiis imi-r 
pulses froni Objects in the street^ and forget that he lingers on his 
errand, under certainty of being accountable ; we have, here, the regu^ 
lar progressive operation, step by step, of the Law of Interest. Under 
this Law the Boy's augmenting Uneasiness and Desire for delicate 
food, first lessens, and, at length, obliterates the conscious impressions 
of the several iKaier Jn^ere^^^ which are, nevertheless, still urging 
their considerable rej/iec/iw /oi-cef.^ 

There is a puerility in this trasci which may perhaps offend ; but; 
though much fitter ones might be imagined, it is not. without some 
fitnete.*^ ^The Boy's Mind must be supposed as nearly in what is 
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caUed a State of Nature, as can be found in our Country ; and the 

stronger Interest which here expds the weaker ones, is not however 

an imperious or rare occurrence, such as l\>rture, or Terror; on.the 

contrary, it is such a familiar case as every Town and Stlt^t affords : 

and we must (however reluctant) confess, that such puerile Interests 

are quite strong enough to occasion not only poor Boysj but also Men 

and Women to forget themselves, and lose Sight of Interests which 
might be expected to have more weight 

It is certainly true, that by far the most frequent occurrence in 

life, is that of sudden or accidental expulsion, arising from Changes 

in the Motions of our Bodies, or Organs ; and, from the continual 

Changes of external things^ as well as of our awn Thoughts within. 

Hence, in most cases, a group of light Affections is sent out of the 

Mind at once^ irithout the least difference in time ; and, m such 

cases . the gradual operaticML of the Law of Interested succession 

never can become ' manifest ; this may be the reason why it has^ 

hitherto, escaped being taken. up in the light in which I now hold 

it ; but it is, however, easy to trace the Law through every sensibU 

difference in conscious Affections, when once our notice is attracted 

in this direction. 



SECT. IX. GRADUAL PROCESS OF THE LAW OF 

* ■ ■ ' 

INTEREST. 

What I would here particularly insist is, that an Interest in one 
Object,' does not necessarily dttve'out the Consciousness or Inttiiest 
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of another, or others ; but, that it either lessens^ or else drives out* the 
others, according as the several Interests are less or more different ia 
strength. 

If a Man, during continued FUn, read an interesting autiior, or 
think of some good in stare ^ this will certainly solace him; but, as 
certainly, will not drive away the Pain. It will merely /essen his 
Consciousness oi it But if the Pain be little, and the author very 
interesting, the Man may indeed loss all Consciousness of Pain at 
many intervals. 

• A Man wilt feel Pain, but certainly a lesser Pain, if wounded in 
rescuing a parent, a child, or any one whom be dieeriy loves. And 
this v^l hold, generally^ in all cases of bodily hurt Mcei vied ia any 
Act which we highly approve. 

I contend^ that Affections in the Mind^ are not: like .bwdcets ia a 
WeU^ that when obe is in, the other nnist be out. The Mind is 
more to be compared to a Temple with many doors: asril many vo» 
taries may be present a^^ ome^ tbo^h the assembly y eontiuu^itty 
chamging. 

If a Man walk the streets^ Ught^ eareUss^ aiod tusoeptihh^ evay. 
passing object shall furnish him groups of Affections ofitf ffellktersst ; 
but if he see a harsh creditor ^Adsad^re^Btma^^ or a shocking disaster; 
or if any sudden Pmn invade^ then, the lighter classes of Objects 
will cease to affect him. He may stilL notice Objects for all useful 
purposes, and recognise acquaintance if he meet them ; yet there are 
hundreds of trivial impulses^ which before reached his Mindy and that 
now press on the sensual Organs without effecting any: Consciomness. 

But, if this Pain- or Care augmen/, the Man must gtow iesB and- 4e$i 



» 
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obiMctotfs of the Character, Coloun, Kgores, Motions, Sounds, &c. 
to which his Organt are expoted ; and, in the same proportion lose 
Consciousness of aU his intellectual Affections, except thatj or those^ 
which imptriouily hold passesiion. This process wfll have reached its 
Kmit when any one PaiUj or Pasnan^ is so powerf ul, as^ for the infoitijgnt 
to expel, and exclude, all other intelligences, as happens during mo* 
ments of sudden Agony of any sort, either Sensual ot Intellectual. 

Here the gradual operation of the Law is perceived by its repnh 
nsn through a great variety of FeeUngs ; and we can have no ddubt 
of its operation through every gradatum^ 'down to] Affections \A 
the most minute Interest or possible Consciousness. At the same 
tone itis obvious, that it repeh and expeU Affections in precisely the 
same way. 

Let a person in gaiety of Mind enter a brilliant Theatre, and he 
dudl sustain a numerous group of sensual Affections playfutiy, along 
with a Succesision of light mere IntelleetuaS Thoughts. But if either 
sensual or intellectual Pain begin to afinoy him, and gradually in^ 
eredse its Interest ^ the nuniber of synchronous Affections will gradually 
decrease ; and this process may be carried so far, thiat the patient 

• • 

shaB, at lei^gth, lose not only Memory of the past, and Interest in the 
pMsent ; but shaU become insensible to all he would otherwise see and 
hear; and, in a state of Agony, be carried forth ; ignorant of the 
means, and the persons, employed to convey him. 

In the gradual steps of such a Process we should find, that the 
first set of intelligences which would fly off would consist of frivolous 
visual, and auditory ones. These probably, being so very minute^ 
would disappear at once^ and leave the Mind moderately occupied 
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by a/e» visual, auditory, and. other intelligeoces, of sQH^e Intend; 
such as a fine Woman, or a sweet singer. Here, on tl;i<; .ic^creaa^ 
of Pain it would be found, that interesthig Affections do not fly off 

and disappear at Quce^ likf the first frivolous set : on the contrury^ 
they would still maintain their ground, as InttUigmcen^irhnti thck 
Interests vrovldgrow lesf^ and. as Pain increases they must bocome^stiU 
less observed, until at length, they gradually disappear^ the sirangcti 
of them being the^^^ that goes. 

^^^^Qg great Pain, yet short of Agony ^ the sweetest singer, or the 
finest face, may be. perceived without the least pleasing Interest ; but 
either may be merely perceived until we are on the verge of extremity z 
.and here we are to recollect, that Agony ^ or extremity j (which alone is 
capable of banishing ordinary Sense,) is a state which rare/y occurs^ 
and never can last Umg. It is no impeachment of the Law of In- 
terest that a Man may b^ collected during the amputation of a 
limb; and that another may find indolence on the rack; because, it 
is undeniable that the Nerves can convey moments of Torture jo ex^. 
tremcy as to banish both Sense and Reason : and JPear, or other Pa^ 
sion^ can do as much. ^ ^ .^ 

If a very susceptible Man unexpectedly enter a room, wherein is a 
Woman whom he loves with sentiment and diffidence^ he shall be 
confused^ and scarce flexible to ordinary converse with the company ; 
but, if agonizing chance place him next his earthly divinity, he shall 
become a Spectacle of compassion^ and^ lose not only Memory or co^ 

herenccj but appetite itself, and Power of articulation. He may 

essay to talk, but shall fail ; and prove the laughing stock of those 
who have not half his Intellect. 
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Men, in tlie ardour of fight^ or of field sporty of ten receive con« 
siderable injury^ without being aenAible of it» uotil the business be at 
an end. So much does intellectual Interest oocasioaally wertomt ten* 
ma/ Interest* ' 

Men closely pursued by appiarent destruction of any sort, do often 
evince insensibility to sensual pressing impulses^ in a degree incredible 
t0 Uiose who never exjperienced the like. . > 

In short, it is impossible to condescend upon any case of Conscious 
occupancy^ ordinary Or extraordinary, in which the Law of Inti»rest 
is not manifested, provided we attend 5^ncf/^ to the truth of th6 
Pi^tiss^ iand dd not suffer ourselves to be deceived by a super/idat 
and fahe view of it ; which, however, is very liable to happen in 
maby cases. 

aa— BSBaaaBsap I n i ■ 
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SECT. X. EXTRAORDINARY^INTERESTS. 

It is no contradiction of the Law, that persons are known, some- 
times, in cases which we may think awfully serious, yet occupied 
by Interests of the most contemptible general estimation, insomuch 
as to orerlook what other men wisely judge ought to affect them b^ 
yond every other. 

I once saw a malefactor kick off his shoes among the populace^ 
just before he was suspended (a case not very rare) ; and he then met 

his fate with a sort of triumph. Here there can be no doubt 

that his Uneasiness lest he should be thought to flinch, or his desire 
to sliew game in the Eyes of the mob, lessened^ if it did not exp^ 
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what litde degree d Fear he would have f dt In rushing into the pre- 
sence of his Creator : and, to die luurabdued was die wir^ngest In* 
tertMi in his depraved Mind. 

This instance may serve, in the room of a thousand, to shew us 
diat the $trang9st Intwtit ia die Mind, in uny situation of life, may 
be v^ry different from whq^t a spectator might expect ; and die 
Heroes of Vice thus afford the strongest proofs (though melancbolv 
proofs) of die universaUty of the Law of Interest. 

A man may sport a friend^ or a kingdom^ for a pirn; and may 
feet in pavti, or smile in death ; but each of these Acts is the i^ 
suit qI a momentary Interest stronger than any other then in his Mmd: 
mild eacht for the momentf lessens other present Interests, so as ta 
admit the Actf though it need not expel all the Interests which is 
overbalances. 



tmmfi^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE CAPACITY OF THE MIND FOR SYNCHRONOUS 

PERCEPTIONS. 












SECT. I. AN IDEA IS A GROUP OF IDEAS. 

So to is ^ iMf oi 9pnok^€t9ous Bttd smdceMive ItUeretts from 
having jtit attraicted l^e nbticje of die H^orid, tiiat an opinion has, 
indeed, been AdvMced in our own time, by a respectable writer, 
that tb^ Mvnd eann^ perceive fMte than me Object or Idea^ at a 
fimf. And thoO^ diis poeitidn has already been opposed by others, 
(and I believe onions aire sufficiently against it,) yet those who hold 

■ 

fot syHchnmoHf PeroepHons do not carry tkmt views to any thing 
like the ^tent of the Fitct, nor in the least notice the crder ^f their 
qwenimtvit. ■■ ■ ■ - 

Ski mueh is^ tibis the ease, that t deem it necessary to examine the 
posiltion ^?^hicli I 'ha^ adttaficed, lest there may be others who think 
that tjfte Mkid eafittOt pert;eS>te more than ^ne dyect ov Idea^t a 
time, <lNMi^ nbchitili ^ip^MMB tO- me more ea^y, ibr any one, than to 
perceive the eantrary* 
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If, indeed, the Mind's Perception Avcre so limited, how inflexible 
a Being must it appear ; and how little adapted to admit that play^ 
fulness of Sensations, and intellectual Affections^ which seem in our 

gaiest and happiest moments to run riot, uncoutroled. ^A Mind 

so exquisitely constituted that (it can be easily proved) may never be 
twice either in a similar physical, or conscious^ complex state during 
life, can scarcely be thought so obdurate as to admit only one impulse 

at a time. But, what is more, a complex Idea, (letting alone a 

set of complex Ideas,) becomes impossible in a Mind which can per« 
c^ve only one simple Idea at a time. — And, if one Idea is not sup- 
posed one simple Idea, it should be specified how many Ideas are al- 
lowed to make one such Idea or object as is supposed to occupy the 
whole Mind. 

The Succession of Thoughts is confessedly most rapid : and the 
Succession of one complex Idea or .Affection at a time might often 
serve our requisite purpose. It is true that in this way is made up 
that useful chain commonly called the train of our Thoughts ; such 
as Horse J Cart, Commerce^ Civilization : each brought in by its pre- 
ceding Idea. But each of these is much more than one Idea^ for emA 
is a group of Ideas or Objects ; and even such a group of Ideas* (of 
one Sense,) does noty in the least, express, the possible capacity of the 
Mind for entertaining synchronous or co-existing Affections. 
. I apprehend the tem> Idea or Object to be in this case, a very vague 
expression, which, if it be admissible in any other import, is not so 
in such a view of the subject as I am now taking; but I shall here 
submit the Mind to such tests as I think must establish the fact 
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SECT. 11. PROOF OF SYNCHRONOUS VISION. 

Our capacity for rapidity of wceessive msual Sensations appears to 
hare been nearly ascertained by an experiment of Dr. Hersckel ; 
and, at the utmost^ does not exceed SiO ^Sensations inKsecondoftime. 
Bvty if a Man open his Eyes upon a basket full of bird seeds^ or a 
plate of yi^A roe, he itiay receive Sensations irom many hundred 

separate particles at the setme instant^ that is synchronously. ^And, 

he msLy perceive an Army^ or a Landscape y in precisely the same wslJs 
(thbu^ he cannot so examine each individual of the group ;) because; 
(every bedy knows,) a Battalioni of Soldiers at the distance of a few 
himdred yards, does not present a greater Vision than so many 
Peas near the eye. 

Tiiu^; even if the Mind could be supposed deceived^ by Feeling 
those Sensations as synchronous^ which are in reality successive^ we 
here find tlie possible progress of Vision not near sufficiently rapid, 
to run, in Succession^ over many hundred objects, (one at a time^) 
and complete its task in the lapse of a conscious now or instant j dur- 
ing which, we are not, the least sensible of any Succession whatever. 

It is evident, from the experiment of Dr. Herschel, that if the Eye 
could be supposed to travel over a basket of Seeds with greater ra-* 
pidity than at the rate of 320 Seeds in a Second of Time, the Seeds 
could not be perceived in $eparate particles, but only continuously ^ or as 
one uniform Surface ; and we never should be able^ by such meansj 
to discover that it is a heap of Seeds^ nor to arrive at any such visual 
intelligence. 
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Successive Vision of Objects with greater rapidity than 320 in a 
Second, would occasion a dish full of Peas^ or Gooseberries^ to appear 
as if covered by sl green Cloth. — And, in a word, all Objects which 
should appear in diversity^ inust» at th^ rate^ appear m Unitfff ,ar as 
one continued uniform Super/icits^ 

Upon the same Piitidpl«|if tweiity inuticial isAtnioients bftii^en to 
strike truly at onccj they woitld not affect our Minds synehrowniii^^ 
because, by the resuioning I opposct it would be necessary that thqy 
act (truly^) in Succession^ to make iis bear them (as we think^ ijyfi- 
ckronoHsly. 

' Such la tnode of Perception would lead to endless BMstakei in iUfti 
but, we may safely conclude, that in perceiving synchronously the 
Senses da not trand iu the least : on the contrary we can percetfea 
large group of visual Sensations at any instant of time. 

On liiis question we must ncv^ overlook, that when we see Objects 
in Succession as rapidjy as the Eyt can take^ (which may be 320 in a 
Second,) we wee fully sensible (^Succession ; but when we receive many 
fhilUons of points of Colour, synchronously ^ from a yard of printed 
Ck>th (which is the rigid fact J We have no Sense of Succession at alL 

As it is certain that the Eye embraces impulses which oceasion 
Millions of points of Colour at once, it would be necessary to shew 
that the Mind travels over all those Millions in Succession^ in <>rder 
to see them apparently at once; or else, to shew how many 9in|^ 
points are the standard which amounts to one Idea or Object.— ^-**-Alidii. 
if one Idea be supposed to contain one Hundred, or one MU^sn^ of 
Points, it should be assigned, (at a given distance,) how many of 
these Points are the measure of any given real magnitude. 
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But, by the reasoning opppBed, no man ewr $Mp my Object bargst 
them eoe sensible Point at once ; because it becomes obvionst (if t^t 
reasoning is just) that when the Eye has travelled over a Church 
(suppose it a mile distaat) till we. get t9 Jbe F(nnt of the spire^ we 

only find out it is a Church by remembering past Vi$ion$. ^At 

this rate wfiat we take for Yision' would- he no'dther iban dbdie Mil^ 
lions of successive Ideas^ tacked^ % Memory ^ to one minute particle of 
real Vision; which I think will scarce b§ defended. 

J ' . ; . . . ■ f ... 

Independent of these Facts I va»y obsqrye^ tjb^t jnnlew. the Mind 
is capable of Feeling several Synchronous impressions^ yrt have no cer-^ 
taiii evidepc^ of the ^Existence of Extaision ; jfor there mighty in fact, 
be as much deeeption in our successive Visions^ or successive Touches^ 
of seMibl4 J^ainisoi Extension, as there is when an ignited Stick de^ 
ceives us.. In4ee4 I may insist (as remarked in Chap. III. of the 
Piscussiim) Uiat our only undoubted proof of Extension, ^ ^1, is our 
Consciousness of several co^jpistent impukfSj from parfs oi ejcternal 
Objects not in «enwbl^ Motion with regard to us, or to themselves. 

Without such proof indeed, I, and otberi^ uiiigbt still believe 

thttt Bodies «|3e extended ; but, fill who are g^ven U^ J^cepticism may 
aasunedly gp?pun4 0l;)tje^mi» if such an opening be left t^^em^ as the 
denial of our capacity for co^atisting Percefitions. 

The capability of Sigjht to admit synchronoua Ideas is thus evident ; 
and whilst the Eyes are lijghtitf occupied by many Objects, the other 
four external Sensesareopen to the assatdts of their proper impulses^ 
and what should prevent some of these from reaching tht Fercipiemt ^ 
A partial Interest in afeWf or in one of them, is the only 



» i-fc*. 



that can prevent the otfien; bat in thu case the man is iMtf to be in- 
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terested partiaUy :. be is only to keep open all the doors of his Per- 
ception^ and try if he. cau possibly perceive more than one Idea at a 
time ; and I think I^may trust tohb success. 



^ 



". ^ 






SECT. in. SYNCHRONOUS IDEAS ARE OFTEN 

NUMEROUS. 

It is well known that a rapid consecution of the primary Coloiiirs 
destroys all discrimination of diversity of Colour, and must thereby 
destroy all discrimination of the diversity of sereral Obfects thus 
variously Coloured. If, therefore, the Eye travel over Objects 
faster than a certain rate, they must all be confounded, or appear as 
one sheet 6VWhite^ and no diversity of them could be thus discovered.' 

Besides these Facts, if Vision of Objects was not meant by Provi- 
dence to be synchronous; or, if successive Vision is the only Fact^ I 
may ask, why is the optic Nerve expanded to a superficies purposely to 
receive the synchronous impressions o( Millions "oi impu/ses, such as 
we receive from a Landscape ? 

The truth seems to be, that it is necessary to our convHkience^ and 
even to our safety^ that our Senses should receive a large group of Ol^ 
jects synchronously ; though it is not necessary that we should ejw- 
mme them synchronously. And Providence has bountifully afforded 
us the requisite Power, without any superfluity of it 

Perhaps enough has been advanced to set thb question at rest, 
and to establish, that the Mind is not like a Welly which can receive 
only one bucket at a time : but that it may be, rather, (however im^ 
properly) compared to a Theatre with several doorSf each of which can 
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receive a ntmUw of cmners at once ; and all tbe doors, taken together^ 
give admittance, and exit, to a great number of synckranous OhjecU* 

Whiht each of the three grosser Senses are open to a /eir, the 

Sense of Hearing may receive many ; and, at the same time. Vision 
can entertain Millions. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that those which come in at one door necessarily give hinderance to 
those entering at the others. 

When we are abroad, gay, chearful^ susceptMcj and bustling, the 
number of present Obfects will be wry greats though always playft^lly 
varying. 

Darknessj — Silence^ — Fain^ — l^assum^ — and certain other general 
circumstances will, either of them, reduce the number of synchronous 
Affections to a very few ; in some of which cases Memory will drag 
on its chain of complex Things^ link by link ; and we may, then, be 
saidj in some sortj to perceive but one Thing at a time, though each 
of those Things be really a group of Ideas, and many of each group, 
by itself a group, insomuch that {strictly speaking,) it truly requires 
Abstraction^ and is matter of difficulty ^ for the mind to percevoe only 
one Thing at a time. 

To compare two visible Objects, that are at any distance from each 
other J it is necessary to examine each, alternately ; that is, to examine 
one Thing at a time. But examining and comparing^ are quite dif-^ 

ferent Processes from merely perceiving. ^It appears of the 

highest utility to Man that he has a large field of Perception in all 
the Senses at once^ with capacity to perceive their several respective 
Objects, loosely^ at the same instant ; although he has not Power to 
examine and compare them at cmce. 
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Both examihin^, and comparing, are AcU of the NCnd, in which 
we ei^rt Atttt^timt. And if those from whose posbion I dissent, 
mean, only, that we cannotirf/end to more than one Idea at a time, I 

agree with them. — '• But mere FeeHng is no Act. — ^It is suffering 

only* 

I do not argue to shew, mertfy^ that the Mind can p ar eei ^ e wimre 
than one, tvo, or three things at once ; but to estaUisb, beyond doubt, 
that it may be struck at the smne moment l^ a cHmdermble nmmber 
of ifitelKgences ; every one of spAicA inaj^ be completi and possess dif- 
ferent degrees of Interest. 

So far is the Mind from being limited to one Ideaat atime, that, to 
form any eipproaehmg conception of its capacity^ I think we must 
strain Ima^nation to conceive the miest extensive^ and aatf ditersi^ 
fied capability of $ynchronamSj as well as of successite Afftctums. 

Mind appears, on the whole, a ReaUty of perfect simplicUy^ adi^ed 
to purposes of infinite tariety. 

What tongue can speak the Power oj sis Creator f 



The Fact hist under Consideration being one of very important 
sequence, I most attend to it in another View; 

In the foregoing part of this Section I have combated a 
whidi (I rraiarked) was vaguely e&pressed, when it asserted that 

cannot perceive more than one " Object'* at once. But I hair 

since adverted to a question in the Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind (argued in far more definite terms,)— whether the Mind 
can perceive a complete visible Figure at once ? On this 



v< 






AdoleMbr Stoitirait- i»^ lint of dptnioA, ** that tlie Mind toei at 6fare 
f waA tb^ Mnfle tittie petceire erery pditft hi t^e «iiitKM «f the Ob^ 
** jieet^ {prWfidiedybit iHidkof it be pointed od the Retiina at the same 
** iiiitaait) for pemi^^ticitl^ llk6 OohseidUsries^, is aM- hivoltttttaliy Act." 
-•i^ far be «pt^ciA#»' fd sti^peift' tli<i fedsbiiing I have already ad- 
vanced: but sub^i^^iiMfflj' fte M^sv '* A« M I#b-p6ifats, bdwerieiftof 
^ the outline av« iAtHm sttine dii«eUortv ererjr point j E^ itself. Con- 
*^«titutl» jiiBtl as id^lkMit^^ Obje^ ^f -itrfeh^rbiTi to^ thi Mihd, as i^ 
it .were septomt^ by «i» ititemiKol 'H^pffispSLiie fMSt A^ Hht tkst 
If the doctrine thert/ot&fortnit*fy sMted b^jBsii iE is itripdss^e for 
**. the Mind to Attend tattMtt^ th^n <*iie of ^e^e poiilts sd tiAtit; aCid as 
** tiiepiBnieption of the! figiife of t)»^ObjedC^ itilplie* & Kabwteid^ «f 
** the rda^ve sitiiaddii of ttie tiiffet^dl^ ptiitifft in€h fe»ptta? 16 «aeh 
** other, ire must conclude, tfiat th« pereeption of Figure bfHiub Bytt, 
** is the result of a number of different A^ts of attfeiition.'' 

Now, this doctrine, on which hts fof^-aygumeat depends, 10 tbat hdd 
by a few, whom ^rafaSxtt Stewa^ (ttdidei W sattctioa, 'vrtM main- 
tain, that the Mind cannot- tftteni to more ttjisdi ** «ne thinK «l one 
*a»d the same instMA/'-^ThiB doetrinfei he eandidly o#hs, bM been 
controverted, even to contempt; aMd> mth that substMftfad etmtion 
becoming his high v«iH>^i»MMU#y3ie!deiclin«^*' to decide with conft- 
*.*'dence ;" adcnowled^ag,> that- the decbion against Syn^hmHU Fer- 
eqitioD of visible figure, ** staqds, or falls, witJ^ the supposition, 
^.tbatt tht Muid ean oiily ^tend to one thing at onoe/' 
' >BUt^a8;^ta^l^J^<rM|i#twrof SenfatiOh (wlkich ik ai prinlarj^ Suffer- 
ittg)<to-«pK<M»\F«oK to that of AtfMtknt lihiak t^Pfaiiosophera herein 

oppoMd'Oaiv Mtover lefcr pat mmoet fA Firemen to our*Power of 

z 
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Attention. The first Fact to be proved, I decidedly tIuQk»:U 

whether we can Feel more than one Sensible point of Colour 9i ptt^c i 
— and it will be an after question (or, after Fact) whether the lH^qd can 
attend, at once, to more than one of those ppiats. '^hi^h \tperc§\i)m{fl4 

once f Attention is an Act ; but we must suff^. thj? pQints of 

Colour J in the Mind, before we can perform this AcL . 

Now whilst I always agree, that we cannot attend to, mgre than 
one point or portion of a visible Figure at once, I think it very clear 
that our capacity for co^xntent vuual Perceptions is quite^ indepen- 
dent of, and its exercise prior to^ that of Attention. 

Having thus argued that in %imple Feeling we have ad jjn^/te^ni^vy 
exercise of Attention, I now beg the reader to revert tp t;he argnments 
I have drawn froni the experiment of Dr. Herschel,. which X .tritst has 

enabled) me to set the question at rest Here U :Pia(t^%;pot 

how rapid we may suppose the possible changes of the Mind--rJt is 
suffiei9Qt.th^t:Dr. Her^hel has demonstrated, that when the Viwial 
Sisnse.tray^ls/pia<€r ,than 390 Sensations in a Second of TiQie,^i|r: occ^ 
sions tuial ipfitifusion of Objects, or the Feeling of continuity. Whikt, 
at the same time we know, that we call see many more than 320 
Mustard jSeeds id a Second of time. • ; ^ .^'-..d 

i conclude :this [with offering the foUowiag simple experiment. . .1 

Hawng itkade about 3,000 small Pin holes, as close as cotivenient, 
in a Piece<^ thick paper, I held it up to the Window,:and found itdj»- 
pluy so many points of light, every one of which, was consptcuQUbly 
isolated by the dark side of the paper. — ^Looking at the whnlt'oi 
the paper, and aviiiding to Mrain the Eye, I saw (or seemed to ^e^) all 
the holes at once. — ^But Dr. Herschers experioient shews, that if I 
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saw these in SuccessioUj and that, faster than 320 in a Second, they 
must have appeared to me as one continued surface of light, without 
any hole at all. 

Professor Stewart having in,oneclftf]fie.d^^e^ in favour of Synchro- 
nous Perceptions, and still holding the balance, (though not quite 
evenly,) in his hand, the arguments herein advanced, are submitted 
with deference. 

I must in fme remark, that thougli the Question put is, whether we 
can ** perceive the complete Figure at once" — ^the arguments used by 

• .-•••Ik >■•■ %.M • - . 

Professor Stewart, scientifically descend (as they must of necessity do) 

to whether we can perceive two Sensible Points of Colour at once : — 

• 

and here it is obvious, that if k is sheyrn possible to perceive two JPin 
holes (however near each other) at the same time, my position is de- 
monstrated as.fully^^^ if^ wq ^w^py/froih^ the pro^ of 

our seeing. :mai^j^ holes a^ once is»,.^hei^r;.^^ be holes; be- 

cause, it is proved Jtholi if the Sight fravW over them in Sucoession^ with 
the rapidity suppc^d by the othc^^; pi^rty, tlie many holes must be 
seemingly confounded, into one Superficie/s pi light. 






fi 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF THE MII^D. 



f ■ 1 



SECT. I. THE OCCASION OF THE HYPOTHESIS. 

Th£ various proofs of the Extensian of the Percipient ; the 

demonstration of phfsical cminectian ; the certain Evidence of 

the great Law of Interest^ which governs all Conscious Affections ; 
and the consideration that conscious Affections, (though 



all governed by one Law,) arise from two opposite Sources ;* 

all these circumstances support an Hypothesis, that the Mind isfi^ 
guredy like a tangible Body : and one of these considerations, (that 
of the Law of Interest^) has suggested tQ my conception a definite 
Shape under which it possibly[may operate. 
This supposition (whatever be its fate,) has afforded me much in- 

nocent amusement, and beguiled me of melancholy reflections. 

Though I have suffered the pursuit of it to prey, too much, upon my 
health, it has made me considerable return in the way of pleasure ; 
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and' I hope I shall in no case regcek my labour, poinded it |Hrove ac- 
quitted of aoj ptjrnicioiB tendeacj. 

Several yeaisiago* on mj penuat of Mr. Locke's Essflj cm Hih 
man Understanding, that passage wherein he IttLena Ae Sii6oe8sion ctf 
JrfcM, to tfaeroifitfmii of Figures in a hmthom, appeal to me &pliij- 
fill eonoeity wheteih a scientifie Mind had desceiided to Wkfhjs&cM 
siBiile of a mmiHl Process ; whiht he most have percdved that such 
simile was:not&ofy^ 'omgue^ biitiqmle inc^palde of being cstendM*. ^ 

FBihapt he.wafold hare considered the attempt ridiciAma:): hnl 
spite of aH that learning or prejudice can do, this momentarji' ix^ 
ptarres hDw> bke some mcKital Ptooestes are to phjsmil Procesiiss ; 
iMonm^, thai the most acute hamaa genius canBot^ : help: mabiog 
such companions, however he may judge k ptudenft to ooaoMl 
them. 

I scarctt^.ncM advise* ^ pfofound mader, thfttwhmi.X say. a 
Meifla/ Procesa^ I do not here mean a Comtiams Piooew mff^tT^ 
jjkn Iito isa^CfmciaiiirvFacli; biit ^ Snocmm •& idew^ifia ikAin 9i 
Conscious Facts mentally connected. 

. Herei I. gmdM ««|Qad coonnanAaig eo ^e ttnor . #1 IftfigiiAge u|ed 
m Tusaiisda ■. «tii; ;the;. Mwd* w^ 1^: . iSb/m^ wtbQi^ wb4^ Yavt^ l^«w» 
nMwt.atudipus to|«Q»tii<tt^drexfi|eafN»os. 

i hardljt knout any writer oa thii svl^ect who l»as ?K>t iHitde use of 
toroM that ni^ snifc a rtMr* a 4<arfi|jiM(ie, oc 4^ |)iec« of ,iDecA««#» ; 
and t^ettf with a jotln^^ttB jpqiMtiM* («ii^.t4<^ ii al^a^s blainei3<as 
the defaulter, whilst we are conscious that in many cases it is Concfj^ 
Itm itself tinl. ift lo Uwne. 
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I woutdrigtdly^depiand of any one, who writes concerning a Mimi. 
which has no relation to Place^ that he shall use no term^ nor GoncCfK 
tioD, that beatfs -any relation to Place i^nd then I shall think lieiwcites 
ronsistenU^^y'VhethertlrulyioFtheicoQtrarj;; : ^; ./i::.<:i.;-:2'^Jii4'/ im.A 

Itfis vain to say>tfaat language was not miide fmtUivml^eotTrrrm^ 
A Man.iM^uie'jpA^ji^ .but»)iia mjast caseii;' 

be is boiiBd to pkyeieal Imguage no farther than. he ift houndi to .fih JP* 
sical C«ae£/)*ians : therefore^ independent of the nonc/fyi. itriaigbt:biEi 
en(jertamihg to try haw far he can go without the useof'fitiQli|fil^gMi^ 
tfi^' Conceptions* ■ ^ .L. ':**—■..: 

: A Philosopher. who advocates Nonhcxtension, is as inipeiieinslj|[ 
bouadr as' a. Peasant^ tat ibeiietire, tkoit his Thmights ruu in his mmimmi 
Syitem ; an4 no exertion, cap enable the oney aiore ithai^ .the othar^ 
to believe that his Reason exists in his Horse^ or in the Moon. 
—^ — ^Andyif both were rackied. by the gout, ihe Philoso{rfier..wiDilld, 
perhaps, evince as little acquiesoence as^the CloWn^- oDibdng.M 
minded, upon Atir ovn^prmdpl^s^; thtft M$'Bain truly ^oeo^not^^emit 
any where. ■• '^ •'■ ^ > v)i^»''V'.\ • -ji/l auavy^vuO 

I do not here intend ^to • enter itA^ 'matter 'oif spectidotioo ; i but fcbay 
venture fo* assert, prdVticalfyi i that thera is ^ttit a: siti^ advonatti Tar 
Non-extension, but whose dietilyiEiatigQagiai, Conceptions^ iCanoefMi 
and Actions, directly imply the locAlHy ot his Mind : thtteferb I 
cannot conceive a more confessed inconsistency than for iUn ito 
suppose, that his Mind is noneat^io ^ Bady^^UbBn it is to the planet 
Saturn. '•■'' ' ■ ;- "' 

It is worthy of remark, that whilst Dr. Priestley (in ricticule of Im* 
materialism) affects to praise Mr. Baxter's argument of the SouFs 
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having no relation to place, as the only consistent scheme of Imma- 
terialism ; we fii\d bim» notwithstanding, quote Mr. Baxter himselft 

as talking of the Soul being confined by the Body ; of the Soul 

being set at liberty ;— of its indulging itself by abandoning the 
body during ^Sleep; and of other Spirits getting into its Place j 
by which mbsM^ he thinks we have Dreari^s.^^-r-^-^Is it not wond^- 
fu), that lie directly jissfertk the Soul's locality and change of place, 
ii 'grossly as' w-Mtfn would change hi^ abode, and yet concludes 
that the ^Oii\ d6es not etist anywherei ot possess any relatiM to place 
whatever . ''"^^ : . ij would' rather suppose^ after Dr. Price, that 
Mr. Baxter -dduldnbt have' really held such conclusion ; but if he 
did^ his arguments and conclusion together form an inconsistency if)o 
gross to merit farther comment than to observe, that it ought to serve 
as a beacon, to warn those who will speculate upon a Mind which 
eatists no where.-^ — It is quite unnecessary to pbipt out other in* 
Stances of such inconsistency ; thonjgh I imagine it might be traced 
to any length ; insomuch, that it can be nothing short of the most in- 
vetenite pfe^mice for anyone to nisliiitain the Hypothem of Non-rc' 
latum io pla6e, tadilht din fmd at least a Conceptitfn vrhith will ad' 

adiitiipbsMmyr '■ ^'■■■- ■■••■'•' = ■'^' • 

■ • ■ . I • . t • 

Here I turn to rethark the very dlfletent and encouraging ground 
adopted by that iPhilosbpher' WhW Writings I have so of t^'n quoted ; 
who, in t^khoilr\edf^Agihe^^i^Hmafe connexiw Body and 

Mind, shuts the door against the absurcl consequences of the contrary 
supposition : and, if I may not call it a virtual acknowledgment of 
the Extension of the Percipient^ I ^ixlly know what kss it is^ smot 
Konrrelation to placeb essential in tlie creed '^'^oiiH^xtension. 
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SECl'. II. THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

HYPOTHESIS. 

Se complete! J is the Understanding hoodwinked hyihepr^Hdieeet 
« Mm^xtended Mind, that if, after proper search, it prove otherwise, 
we dare not venture to open our Eyes to perceive it. It happens, 
however, in regard to myself, (not having the advantage of early 
study,) that a persuasion of the Mind's Extension did soon overcome 
what little I had first imbibed on the subject ; and being one day 
struck by a similitude which I, at firsts viewed with no greater inte- 
rest than I suppose Mr. Locke did his lanthom, I however gave it a 
momentary consideraticHi ; and, in that moment, perceived what ap- 
peared to me an increasing claim to attention. 

It has been already noticed, tliat I had repeatedly h(e^ struck by 
the Facts of stronger Affections overcoming weaker on^t; ,and had 
come to observe, that such operations were extensive^ and 9ftf n gi^-« 
dual or regular* Now, my vague persuasion that the Mif^d Q[iust^ }^ 
in some way extended, led me at times (though not a i/^ecAatii^) to 
view these Facts with a mechanical Eye ; and to considi^ bow, such 
operations might physically be carried on. At length, the following 
conception occurred to me; at first imperfectly, but soon developing 
itself to form a definite Object, resulting from a series of Facts de- 
cribed in the following Propositions. 

Prop. 1st — If a Man take any inflated flexible Ball between his 
hands ; and press it, on all sides, with the ends pf his ten divided 
fingers, {each acting with a different ,de;gree of force) he slu^l findf 
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that the finger which presses strangest 9 will make the deepest Ftesmre 
in the Ball ; and all the other fingers will be deep in propdrtiott, 
each to its own degree of pressure. And, if the Man varjf the pres^ 
sure (and also increase it) he shall observe, that on urging any erne 
finger very muchj the Flexures made by the other fingers will begin 
to lesseuj until at length the smallest Flexure will wholly disappe0t^ 
arid all the others in Sueces'sion^ (the weakest ot^jnnaltest continually 
going first) although their respective pressures are still acting upon 

the Ball.- In other words, by variously applying the pressures 

upon different points of the Ball, it will fdlow with mechanical jyrf* 
dsionj that strong forces affect y lessen^ and, at lengthy obliterate the 
impressions or Flexures made by weaker forces^ — in a similar Order to 
what takes place in cases of present and pressing external Affections 
in the Mind itself. 

Prop. 2d. — Again, if the different forces be still applied to the flexi-o 
ble Ball ; and if the strongest pressing force be made to relax gradually ^ 
we shall then have the weaker forces reproducing the same Flexures 
which they had lately lost; and ^1% precisely in the reverse order of 
their departure : — -being in the very same way that weak Sensual 
Affections feimpress the Mind (if their impulses be present) on the 
gmcftia/ relaxation of strong Affections. 

The similarity in the Order of these FactSj as governed on the phy- 
sical Ball, to the Order of Perceptions gpyemed in the Mind^ is here 
so correct J rtriking^ and undeniabley that I think it will be admitted 
without hesitation. 

Prop. 3d. — Hie iimiliiude is not only correct^ but already appears 
tejrfenijoe.— ^r~-We . may ,; however, quickly perceive it carried 

AA 
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much farther ; for if during the several pressures on the exterior 
of the f legible inflated Ball, we increase the mflation, (or else contrive 
other various pressures against its interior Surface^) then the whole 
mixed group of Flexures will still be subject to the same Law or Or- 
der, of enlarging J lessenings comings and going: exactly as 

happens with both species of Affections in the Mind itself. 

This last Proposition would hold good, even if the internal pres- 
sures were of a particular nature like the external ones. Biit, it 
would appear to afford more complete similitude of Action if the 
internal pressures on the Ball were of an obtuse^ distending^ or more 
general nature than the external ones: and I shall have to argue the 
probability, (from a scries of facts,) that they really are so in the 
Mind itself. 

Concerning the juxtaposition here described between Conscious 
and physical changes, I request it may be obsenxd there is nothing 
HypothelicaL — On the contrary, I advance the account as Facts (and 
rigid Facts), as to the similarity in Order (depending upon degree 

of force) in both Conscious and physical changes. ^This remark 

I make, fully aware of the aptitude there exists to deal severely with 
all Hypotheses; to which I can have no objection if the scratiny be 
conducted with truth and Candour. — And since I have from these 
Facts drawn an Hypothesis, I trust it will not be condemned simply 
for its name ; but be allowed, unless it be shewn to be false. 

Having held in contemplation the physical Processes above de- 
scribed, with such feeble consideration as I was enabled to afford 
them, and being convinced of the similitude in mechanical effects^ the 
result was my determination to amuse myself by tracing the Human 
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Mwd physically J fts a Reality possessing the nature of b, flexible Sphe^ 
rule, so far as I should find such Hypotliesis supported by a corre- 
spondence of conscious and physical Facts. 

A mere phantom of ImaginatioUt it is true; but having for its 

basis a Law of our Nature, which I take to be as certain and extensive, 
as any physical Law whatever. 






SECT. III. THE HYPOTHESIS. 

The Human Mind is a flexible Spherule. 

I'o this Hypothesis I intend to refer all the various Facts herein 
adduced throughout 
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SECT. IV. LESSER SUPPOSITIONS. 

The foregoing Hypothesis includes the following. 

1. The Mind is exquisitely flexible in Surface, but immutable and 
impenetrable in Substance. 

2. The Surface of the Mind, when not affected, is perfectly uni- 
form, and is in contact, throughout, with nervous influence, or per- 
haps some elementary Body ; this last being supposed the medium 
of its co-operation with the Body and external World. 

3. The Mind possesses a limited or qualified Motivity, moving 
not, consciously, until Nerve has acted upon it ; but, being duly 
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moved, it displajs a peculiar limited Power of Tarying a&d regulat- 
ing its awn Matiom ; and, of giving new sorts of MoUon to the Body 
which first moved it. 

4. AYhen the extetHal force wholly ceaseSf the Action of the Mind 
is necessarily included ; and it moves no more until Nerve stimulate 
again. 

5. If, during a state of resty any nervous stimulus press strong 
enough to produce any Motionj this must occasion inequality or Flex- 
ure, in the Surface of the Mind ; and such Motion and Flexure is 
accompanied by an instance of Perception^ whereby the Mind is ap- 
prized of its own Existence^ or waked to Feeling and Action. 

If those who think that the Mind is always active, are offended 
by the fourth position, I am not inclined to enter into the aigument 

here. ^They will, doubtless, grant, that the Mmd, in its 

present state, is dependent upon the Body. to a certain extent; and, 
if it could be proved that we think always^ (which I shall not here 
dispute,) it would tUi tf^Uite either ^tie foutidation, or taper structure ^ 
here presented. 

Farther, I bfe'g it itoay be remarked what is the nature y or extent y 

of the Hypothesis now offered. *It is not that of the Extension of 

the Mind ; for, this last is a Facty which I consider clearly demon-- 
strated :^ — neither is it that of giving the Mind Figure ; because, 

» 

finite Extension must have some Figure. It follows, that all there 

is of Hypothesis is, the particular Mode and Process in which the Mind 
(already proved extended} is extended. 
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K6^^ if the Mind be zuppmei to {Kttmitiie Jlfgfiiii^Aiidl iM^Pft 
of ^flexible Spherule^ it appears admirably adapted to receive any 
number of co-existing or synchrofious MotionSj and concomitant Flex- 
ures, on both sides of its Surface ; andy to entertain all conceivable va^ 
rieties of them, in number j form^ and degree^ so long as any capability 
oi flexure remains. 

It is equally adapted to receive any^ or all of these varieties of 
Motions and Flexures^ in Succession^ with a rapidity greater j or less^ 
in proportion as the Motions are^ in themselves^ physically greater or 
less. 

Examining ourselves, we shall find our Perception equally alive to 
Affections of internal and external origin ; and that it is bound to 
suffer any number, variety, and degree, of impressions of both classes, 
until the Mind become so tensely occupied, that no more Feeling can 
be inflicted by any augmentation of force. 

It has here been advanced, and must be farther illustrated, that all 
these Affections in the Mind are governed in the same Order in 

which Flexures are governed in a gross flexible inflated Ball. ^The 

inference here is plain, and I must suppose the Surface of WxeMind 
to be the region of Perception ; and the operation called perceiving 
Sensation to be produced in the Mind by a Motion in that Surface. 

In this case Impression or Flexure is not supposed to be the occa-^ 
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szarif but only a phjfiical concomitant of the Motion which occasions 
intelligence* 

The general Facts described in Sectiou II., are enough to intro- 
duce the general Hypothesis^ which may serve us to refer to, until it 
be necessary to examine, and explain, particular Processes ; when I 
hope to be enabled to support it by evidence of a very different Kind. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 



.. :i 



OF THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE FLEXURE AND REPULSION, OF 

THE MIND. 



SECT I. PHYSICAL DFFORMITY OF THE MIND. 

During insemihility the Mind is supposed to he rotund and equal; 
and every possible instance of Sensual Consciousness is occasioned 

hyMotion^ which mui^rpfoduce t/ie^t/a/^ of its5wr/Vice. ^These 

inequalities I shall henceforward call Flexures in Perception. 

The Figures^ and particular operations, of these various Flexures 
will be subject of consideration farther on. At present I shall only 
suppose the external, sort are in some vague manner resembled by 
the impressions made by the .teds of a Man's fingersupon an inflated 
flexible Ball; whilst it is probable that internal Flexures differ widely 
inJFignrefrom external ones : the internal species consistiog, perhs^, 
of obtuse enlargements of the Mind. 

. Agreeably with this^ if we suppose the spherule Mind oppressed to 
tstremity^ by Motion, qo^moomg a single Flexure of Sensual Pain ;. 
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all lesser Flexures will have disappeared ; and the Mind will present 
the Figure of a Spherule^ with a large concave Flexure or hollow^ on 

one side of its exterior Surface. But, if the Mind be supposed 

equally strained by F^ar^ or other mere intellectual Pain, it will not 
display any external acute or particular Flexure^ because the Motion 
which has occasioned the expulsion of all the lesser Flexures, arises 
now within the Mind, and it se^ms to operate not with any acute de- 
formity, but with some sort of general Distension. 
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SECT. II. PHYSICAL TENSION OF THE MIND. 

It appears from a view of all circumstances, that the Mind dis- 
iends^ less or more, or grows turgid under every possible unpleasant 
Ifitertst ; which mental Distension seems to be the mode of regulate 

ing all Affections under the great Law of Interest. In this we 

nre to recollect, that the distefiding Power of the Mind under mere 
intellectual Interest^ is fully as energetic as its Power under the In* 
tcrest of Nervous impulse. 

I'he Mind distends internally in all directions^ as it suffers external 
pressure on any one or more points ; and this internal Distension 
may well be supposed obtuse or general^ whilst the external pressures 
are acute or particular. ■ ■ T his is analogous to the operation of afci 
infiaied physieai BalU under certain circumstances ; and there is 
reason to suppose that mere intellectual Affections, such as Fear und 
ottier Passions, are accompanied by obtuse protusions or general Dis^ 
temiiUnt td the Mind, such as may not miicA alter the gross Figure 
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of the Spherule, but only strain it to inflexibility^ by the operation of 
a fence working within^ to the expulsion of all PleMures^ (or prevention 
of all M(^(m$) produced by exterior weaker impulses. 
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SECT. III. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINP 

DIFFERENT FROM BODY. 

The Hypothesis of the physical Structure of the Mi ad, and that 
of its physical Mode of Operation, being partly described in the 
foregoing Sections, I intend this to represents 9t one view, that 
Constitution which must serve to explain every appearance which 
may be brought to bear upon it. 

First. ^The Mind is a flexible Spherule. 

Secondly. — ^The phjfdcal Mode of mental operation is by Disten^ 
$ion under all Interests consciously unpleasant ; and, by Relaxation 

under all Interests consciously pleasant. ^T'hese two Modes gor 

vern all Affections iq the Mind. 

But here, it is not supposed that the internal Motiou of the Mind 

■ 

is usually one uniform Distension, resembling that we may attribute 
to Bodies. — On the contrary, every partial impulse (external and in* 
ternal) is supposed to contribute its own proper share of Motion and 
Interest — ^whether pleasant, or unpleasant, and in this way is made 
up the total occupancy of the Spherule Mind, at any instant of 

Time. 

I am far from advancing this last as any other than a vague concep- 

BB 
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tion that sctne such internal oecanomtf is necessary ; and neveriitnagine it 
possible to trace this internal arrangement ; my view being properlj 
to the superficial operations of a mental Spherule^ in contact with 
our proper Body — ^That some peculiar mechanism and operations 
exist there can be little doubt ; for though it has been shewn that 
any physical flexible Ball can govern contending external pressures^ 
in a similar Order to the government of contending Sensations in the 
Mind, yet it is impossible to provide for mere intellectual Processes 
unless wc suppose an internal Principle of varying Motion and T>is^ 
tension ; which Principle will not only account for all known effects, 
but strongly argues the operation of the Mind to be essentially dif<. 
ferent from that of Bodies. 

It is farther important, that such internal Primiple does actually 
exist, in great energy ; and displays itself with as much strength 
under mere intellectual impulses^ as it does under nervous impulses. 

As instances of this I may observe, that a sudden judgment 

which a man may form, upon mere remembrance of circumstances, 
(without the smallest nervous intelligence,) shall instantly banish every 
other tenant of his Mind ; and, among the rest, vivid sensual Pain 
itself, if it had been present And the delicate Vibration of a Man's 
opticj or auditory Nerve may give a mere notice^ upon which the 
Mind shall distend to as great extremity j as though it had suffered 
the amputation of a Limb. ^To which I may add, that the in- 
tellectual Pain may endure many years, whilst the nervous Pain may 

be soothed in a few hours. ^After such Facts, I scarce think 

any one can suppose the force of nervous or cerebral impulses to be th6 



otrca^im in rabliedsefti and, fattfatfr on, I expect lo^hew, (in examin- 
ing the known operatioiia^ ot4keBrain^)thst strength of medullary Vi- 
bration cannot be supposed the occasion of mere intellectual con- 
vulsion; besides shewing,^ by the way, that another cauie is very 
probable. 

Here if any one ask, whether I suppose the Mind, (thus //f«n- 
hle^ can consist of one particle ? And what texture such particle, 
being immaterial, can possess ? 1 answer, that it is my purpose 

> 

to make a Succession of ordinary and indisputable Facts rally 
round the Hypothesis of a Spherule Mindj possessed of an in- 
ternal Principle of Motion ; and beyond this I conceive no more 
of its texture^ than a Newtonian does of the texture of Solar At- 
traction. Or, than the Querist, himself, conceives of the texture 

of Bodies. 

The doctrine of the compressibility of Matter may, for aught I 
know, help to throw some light on the possibility of the thing ; 

but with mere possibilities I do not intend to amuse the reader. 

My humble task is, to place Conscious and physical Facts^ side by 
side ; and to shew, that the Government of the one Class af Processes 
is precisely like the government of the other, whilst the governing 
Principle is different 

If the Hypothesis of a Spherule went no farther than to illustrate 
the general Fact of similarity in the Order of the entrance^ and exit^ 
of Conscious General Affections^ I should be ready to confess, that 
liowever correct the similitude, it could not merit our confidence ; 
but, when I come to treat on the External Senses, I expect to shew a 
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mathematical rehihn amoog CansdoUB Facts^ in regard to their relti* 
tiy« Strength^ NumberSf Titnes^ Dittinctnes$^ rapidities of SuccessioHf 
Scc-^the Juxtapoiition of all which with correspondent physical Facts f 
exhibits, I believe, a very different train of evidences from what hat 
yet been noticed by any one. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 






OF THE CONSCIOUS DIVISION OJF AFFECTIONS INTO PLEASANT 

AND PAINFUL. 



riii l II fci I ■ ii i ii sa^psaasiaaaBag. 
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^Ct. I. INTERESTS CONTINUALLY VARY. 



' 'I 



AitTBft the pijfsieai divisioii of mental Aff^Uwt into two Cla$$e$^ 
£i^cU ^fncHii their respective Swrces) escttrnul asod wUmaU there 
ixmies to be co9«tdeped, a ctmidous Classification of theuit of a very 
diff«(*rat natuit, botWieep/y important to Mankindt which subjects all 
our Affections to two sarts^ usually called Fkasant and Painful. 

Tbia classific&tioa embraoes^ equally, the Affectiops arising on 
ink sides of the mental Surface ; which seems far}2ier to indicate the 
i»dical ccMSMCtioNi that subsists between oil mental Affections. 

I^easaat MIC gainful Affections are of infisate numkir a«d variety ; 
and of all degree^ fmm Agony i>n jtbe one handt and IkUght on the 
ether, down to mese indifference. But^ it isjimport«at 4x> r^m^mber 
(what haft been ndiraaeed) that none of l^utw me iad^pwdent Affeo 
taom, tor each ol Uiem it apfXMited to ao MMsioimg iatelligsoce» 
which thus beoomei compiuR, um». besides being waopl^ ioteUigenoe^ 
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it is joined to either Pleasure, or Pain, in some sort or degree. 



Thb fact has already been noticed, and must always be kept in view 

in treating upon Pleasure and Pain. 

* ■ ' *•■.'■'' 

Some Interests "tiiay appeartoreserbble others, but yet each 

differs from a//, in some degree, without end; owing to which, and to 

there being umally several present at once^ it happens that the complex 

conscious state of the Mind, as to Happiness, or Misery, (as well as its 

complex state of intelligence^ and its physical deformity y) is cdntinu^ 

ally yielding to change. ^W^hole sets of Pleasures and Pains, 

(attached to their own respective occa^iomng^ intelligences,) may re« 

main a wLile in what may be called their identity ; but they always 

do so with some addition, diminution, or a/^^ration : either accom- 

• • ■ ■ - t 

panied by some new associated Interest, or wanting some old one. — 
This is to true, that upon measuring the parts of Intertftj (if we had 
a scale stlfficiently minute,) we should probably find that our cam^ 
pound tone of Happiness^ or Misery y like our complex state of intelU^ 
gence^ and our physical Motion ^:i^A deformity of Mind, will never be 
twice precisely alike^ during life. ' 

Our corporeal condition, always changing ^ inflicts Changes, not 
Only of tnteiligence^ but, at the same time, of Happiness and Misery 
on the Mind; which " strange eventful History ,^^ has been beautifully 
sketched' by an exquisite observer of life, at 5et;^n distinct periods of 

its progression. ^In this way it is that we change our relishesj 

as the Body produces, — ^increases, — and lat length ceases to urge, 
some of its wonted impulses; and the Mind becomes furnished with 

^ increasing stock of intellectual Motives. ^The immediate steps, 

ihoweyer, of this same ^^ History ^ are known to be insennbly minute, 
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or so gradual, that Memory does not serve us immediately to detect 
the difference in one day's Interest, from that of the day f receding :• 
yet we must be assured that no Man feels, on the aggregate, precisely: 
the same to*day that he felt yesterday, unless by a mere accidental 

retrograde in the stream of Ufe. No Man perceives himself daily 

getting old in his Interests^ any more than he perceives the grasa 
grow ; but the one is as certainty progressive as the other. 

The reader wjill not here think me going twice over the same ground. 
I before argued that our complex intelligence, pr the complex Motions' 
which produce them, may never be twice alike during life : but here I 
argue, that the conscious -, tones of Happiness and Misery, (which are 
only apposited Aiiections purely Conscious) take consequent Changes^, 
from Changes in the physical Motions. 

This agreement between physical and conscious Changes^ bears evi- 
dence, not only that the Mind, (though admirably simple in Structure,) 
is adapted to infinite varieties of Change ; but, from the complex juxta^ 
position^ (conscious with physical^ there is strong probability, that 
a capacity for Intelligence with Interest^ and a capability of Motion^ 
are inseparable Properties of the Substance in which they here ap* 
pear to be associated. 



SECT. IL INTELLIGENCE AND INTEREST, DISTINCT 

CONSCIOUS FACTS. 

Pleasures, pr Pains, are distinct, though apposited. Feelings: that 
is to say, they ^re cjistinct, l^oy^f^i appo^ted with intelligent Af- 
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feciiont^ which Affections are supposed to be accompomed by phf^ 
sical drformitiesj and by Tension, of the Mind ; all existing conco- 
mitants with Motipm. 

Pleasures, or Pains, in oth^ words, are collateral conjoined Af- 
fections of deep importance, by which we are nude in a degtee 
hapfy^ or miserabtef under most of our intelligent Affections : andf 
as such, they can exist only attached to same occasioning intelligence* 

For instance, I fed the grasp of a hand, and this Sensation of 

Touch is intelligence. But^ together with this Knowledges I 

may be collaterally affected in any one of fnany different ways, in 
regard to my Happiness : and the like may take place from an 
intemal Feeling that a person hath invested me with something that 

I either value ^ovjiislike. Here, in either case, we hare two distinct 

thcmgh apposited conscious Affections ; the one being Mf re inieUigence 
and the other being our likings or dislike^oi such intelligence.^ 
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J^nd, under these complex Affections I suppose the Mind also takes 
(though it does not feel) a corresponding complex physical deformity. 

This account corresponds with that offered in Sect. X. Chap. III., 
of the Discussion, wherein it is argued not only that specific inteL 
ligence^ and Interest^ are two distinct collateral Feelrngs ; but, thatt 
together with these tw(fi$ we h^e (in most cases of Sensation) ano- 
ther collateral Feeling, being the Feeling from coexistent impulses. 

Jhfom this also we aee the . basis^ mnd Tnaehineryj of Assodotiou and 
Memory : and how they are greeted upon the PleasurCy or Pain^ 
which Providence has, perhaps for this purpose, apposited to almost 
every absolute intelligence. 

It is true we have innumerable Affections which we call indiffet- 



enif because they are nearly so ; and there must indeedt be ia neuter 
state between Pleasure and Poim Yet» by far the greater number 
of those we think indifferent intelligences have realfy some Interest, 
and Ufe scarcely ever lets us hinge on the point of mere indifference : 

but, when it does, this will always quickly escape Memory. 

t may seem an extraordinary ussertion^ but I incline to think it 
would be no easy task, to ascertain an instance of Consciousness that 
is philosophically indifferent, or perfectly void of all Interest. 
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SECT. III. MOTIONS CHANGE INTERESTS, AND 
EXIST WITH TENSION AND FLEXUKE. 



N. 



On the Hypothesis of a spherule Mind (and that Sensations 
the produce of Motions in its Sensitive Surface) I infer that any dif- 
ference in Happiness from Sensation, is produced by some difference 
in the Sizes, the sorts, and the relative times, of Motions of the Nervous 
particles which stimulate the Mind ; and, this inference flows inde- 
pendent on any suppositions advanced by others, concerning the par« 
ticular Modes and effects, of such Motions. 

Great ingenuity has indeed been exerted to establish a Theory of 
nervous Motions, in the seeming capacity of mental Functions ; but, 
the present inquiry, (originating in a very different view of the sub- 
ject,) leads only to an ultimate demand of such Motions, as seconda* 
rily instrumental. 

In the Theory of Dr. Hartley, the* Hypothesis is, Vibration of the 
Cerebral Substance^ operating as Mind. But, in the present m 

CO 
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quiry, the Hypothesis is^ that of a physiccd. Structure of udistiHi^ 
Mind^ as indicated by the great Law of Interest. 

Both Theories are mechanical, as to Uie occasion of Sensations^ ; but 
they come to thb agreement by very different routes^ and to this 
point I must, of necessity, have arrived, because some such instrur 
mentality seems necessary to my Hypothesis : and I take it to be fa- 
vourable tliat some Motions^ in the Nerves, are admitted by all hands. 

Sensations being occasioned by Motions of Mental Surface^ tlien^ 
during Sensations nearly of indifference the Motions may be equal 
and moderate^ in regard of size and time ; — during Pleasure they 
may be unequal and moderate ; — and during Pain tkey may bo equals 
or unequal, a,nd violent. These as mere questions ; but, at any 

« 

rate, I suppose our Happiness is affected by some difference in the 
Motions which produce intelligences: and that such differences in 
Motions produce also corresponding differences in the Tefiiion of the 
Mind, and like differences in its physical deformity or Flexure. 

In every case of Sensation I suppose Motion, Flexure, and Tension^ 
are three co-existing cotijoined Facts which operate in the Mind.— 
These Mree Facts are only physical; and J?ce/i;i^ (which co-exists 
with them) makes a /ot/r/A Fact; but this last is a conscious Fact, and 
is peculiar to Minds. 

The Mind is not conscious of either its own Motion, Flexure, or 
Tamon ; (as such) all which are only inferred from' an agreement of 
Facts with the Hypothesis advanced in this inquiry. — ^The only cons- 
cious Fact in the Mind, is its own Feeling, which I have already 
rgucd is, (in almost every instance,) a complex Affection, being Iw- 
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telligaict apposited uritb Interest. It nevertljtclcss appears^ that sii^h 
complex conscious Fact coexists with, the three physical FfivtSi 
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SECT. IV. PECULIAR CAPABILITY OF A 
"" ' ' SPHERULE. 
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Such isiour Cofif/tVti^fon that we find our Conscipus esfnte^, as to 
Happiness, or Misery, is always thie result of af I. present : Feelings. , 

It is very rare in life that we are either cprnpletiely h^ppy, or com- 
pletely miserable. Our Affections are usually mixed ; and then, we 
are under necessity to pronounce upon the compound; those that pre- 
rail giving name to our estate. 

If Pleasure and Pain (apposited to Knowledge,) are produced by 
Motions in the Mind, how admirably is such a Structure as a 
Spherule enabled to govern, as well as to receive, any number of 
synchronous particular Motions ? and, how certainly must its complex 
internal Motion, and general Distension, be made up by, or result 
from, all the present particular Motions and Interests, at any time, 
however various they may be, and though of opposite batures, some 
painful and others pleasant. 

Attending to the nature of a Spherule j (operating by flexibility of its 
Surface, and by Distension and relaxation of its Volume,) it must ap- 
pear, that it will ever take such complex internal Motion, and degree 
of Tension^ as is produced by ihe Joint efforts of all present partial 
Motions and Interests : and not such Motion and Tension as would 
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be occasioned by any number of them less than, or tmy way differ^ 
entfrom^ the whole peculiar groups 

Andy if the Mind be occupied by any one violent Motion (and its 
concomitant Distension,) it altenirot the Principle ; for this one^Ul 
be all the Motion and Distension present in the Mind at such 

time. 

AU that is necessary to be supposed from this account is, that 
^ome such internal regulation is probable; and, if it be found to cor^ 
respond with such JPad^as illustrate the superficial co-operation of a 
Spherule with our prop€;r Bodjf^ it is as much as is here intended in 
regard to internal Processes. 
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CH AFTER VIIIv 



OF VARIOUS CASES EXPLAINED BY THE HYPOTHESIS OF A 

SPHERULE. 



• ■ 

Sensations being considered as occasioned by pvoper Motions^ pro- 
ducing Flexures in the Surface of the Mind, I shall, farther on, have 
occasion to argue, upon physical grounds, that each of our Five ex- 

ternal Senses displays Flexures of different natural Magnitudes. 

I shall, also, have to argue that sensual Ideas (resembling, Sensationsy) 
are accompanied by similar Motions, prodiiciiig P/wi/m in the A'l/r- 
face of the Mind : and, that Flexures apposited with sensual mere 
Ideasj are smaller i\\B,u the JFYe.2t£re5 apposited with our finest Sensations. 
This being for the present supposed, it should follow, on the Hy- 
pothesis of a Spherule, tliat if a Man be in distress, or Passion, he 
Avill lose his Ideas, ifhki is, lose Memory or presence 6\ ISfind,) before 
he will lose the weakest of his Five external Senses : for it is evident', 
that as the Tension of the Spherule always increases with increase of 
ant/ unpleasant i/i^ere5/, the Surf ace must become /m //e.iiWc the 
more we are previously affected. 
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Nowy it is always observed, that on alarm^ or deep occupancy, if 
nny Sense fail, a Man's presence of Mind or Memory is the very 
first Mode of intelligence that fails him : the like happens under 
violent Anger, or any other Passion, and equally so under Sensual 

Pain. ^It is not less true, that in extreme cases even our external 

Senses fail : and the weakest always first. 

I once knew a brave Man, who, with several others, was left on 
board a captured ship, the hostile crew of which were Indians, a 
party of whom, during the removal of the prisoners, had secreted 
themselves below, in the hope of retaking their vessel. With this pur- 
pose they assaulted the captors, at night; their attack was most sud- 
den, sanguinary, and dismal ; and this Man, (who with only one or 
two others suiirived) assured me^ that at the moment of surprise his 
Sight failed him, though it was in a fine moonlight : but quickly re- 
covering himself, he fought vigorously, and escaped. I knew the 
Man to possess both courage and veracity ; and I have no doubt of 
the truth of his statement. 

This case I explain, agreeably to my subject, by supposing that 
sudden Fear had strained his Mind so as to expel his Vision by pre- 
venting those minute Motions of mental Surface which Vision occa- 
sions. — And here I am to observe, that the expulsion did not arise 
from his attending to other Ohjects^ because his Eyes were strained 
toward his enemies, though they, (at one time,) conveyed no in- 
telligence. Here no foreign cerebral Vibration could overcome his 
Sights whilst his Eyes and whole Mind were bent upon his dreadful 
assailants. 

I have been told of persons who lost Vision whilst a horse ran away 
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with them ; and of a wounded person, in Agony ^ ri4ing Bome miles 

on a horse without noting any thing.- More than this I have 

heard it said, that a Man of cultivated Mind has been known, in the 
presence of an august assembly, to be so confused ji as U> see a written 
paper as a, blank. . : ' 

Perhaps almost every, man of experience and observation has 
marked numberless instances wherein mere bashfulnesSf shame^ or 
other such Affection has, for the moment, prevented a susceptible 
person's Eyes, .and Ears, from conveying intelligence from the 
Objects before them. In short it would be endless . to recount Ahe 
variety of cases in which a strong Affection- preventa not only- JUT^- 
nu>ryj but also Vision; and, in extreme cases, . overrules almost all 
Sensationsj at least for the moment. 

It is however well known, that such extreme Distensions . oi the 
Mind cannot, (or never do) last any length of time^ii tho) sufferer, be 
above idiotcy. And, however deep our Agony or. Passion may be, 
for a moment^ or a. few moments^ or perhaps a ieyr ,i»inuteSf .SQme 

change very soon takes place. ^This is well accounted for when 

we consider, that if Fear, or other Passion, amiotiiif /«i Pe^atr, the 
Mind instantly relaxes^ and lets in '^ew Aflections ; and^if such. Pas- 
sion do not amount to Despair^ there is always a possible admittance 
for any accidental impure which may change the scene.-TrTr-Ad4 to 
this, that our Nerves cannj^iinflict 'Agwifiiix a .Gontinuo\i$ MoUon, 
for any great length of time ; though they .may durably convey tpuch 
Pain, short of Agony. — We also know, that every Mipd is expose^i 
to a thousand . assaults both from Memory y and external TfUngs ; 
insomuch that it 7iev€r can be lo7ig without some new impulse." 
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In fruthy it seems to be the inevitable condition of a human Mind» 
during vigilance, to be continually changing j either by great or hy 
little steps. 

It is very well known that men perform all nice bodily Actions 
that they are accustomed to, such as music^ and billiards^ with an 
effort so v^ry slight, that it scarce surpasses the least degree of men- 
tal agitation ; whilst it must happen, (on the Hypothesis of a Spherule^) 
that the same Surface which receives Sensations, is that which must 

r€^ct upon the Nerves in all Motions of the Body. :Now^ Ideas 

are supposed to be accompanied hy faint reproductions of the traces 
of Sensations in the Surface of the Mind ; and it is probable that the 
Motions of Mind which convey musical Action^ may not much differ 
in strength from those revived lesser Motions which accompany 
sensual mere Ideas. — The probability of this will be shewn farther 
on ; but here, supposing it to be so, it should follow, that an}' men- 
tal Affection sufficiently strong to prevent Memory^ should, perhaps, 
evidently affect correct nice bodily ^c^ion, such as music^ billiards^ 
and the like. 

Sueh, it is weU known, is Fact ; for if we be affected by Pain, 
Choler, Fear, Shame, or other Passion, we shall neither remember j 
nor accomplish any delicate Bodily purpose, with any thing like the 
nicety that we can do when we are tranquil. 

If A Man be either timidy or over-^otj at play^ or in combat^ he 
shall not manage his weapon so expertly, though life itself depend 
upon the stake, as if he were cool and deliberate : and in such a 
state if he have a cause to plead, he shall find his Memory serve 
very sorrily. 
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How often do we acknowledge, that we were so concerned^ ashamed^ 
surprised^ or angered^ that we quite forgot those very things which 
it was our best interest to have either said or done ? and find the 
Memory of them come provokingly, to taunt our imbecility, the mo- 
ment any of these Pasi iocs have left the Miod sufficiently relaxed to 
admit correct thinking. 

To conclude this argument, it seems obviously to appear, why 
correct delicate Motions j such as serve to occasion Thinkings Memory^ 
Imagination^ and delicate bodily Action^ must be impaired, (and per- 
haps nearly in equal degree,) by strong Affections, if we admit all 
Affections to be oecanontd by Motiom in the Surface of a flexible 
Spherule ; which Spherule must be less capable of fine Motions^ in 
proportion as the degree of its actual Tension renders its Sutface less 
easily fart her flexible. 

Now I think, the Order of government of every Species of Con- 
sdousness hitherto considered, seems accounted for with probability, 
by treating the Mind as sl flexible Spherule. And the concomitance 
of Motion^ Flexurcj and Tension^ explains the physical Analogy of 
such government. 



II I ! fi 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF rw5 v-vnntSAi. >e:ss£s in general. 



SKcr I. vHir osptR of the senses. 

H k* iNv- »» tV rVrt'sf^urrsc Chapwrj r^uirhlv delineated the crdet of 
jf^^ix^'i'jw^-t^ ss ttvc^c^it ^^^^T'M Afl:«-ccc5* I in now to attempt some 
•\\\Hu\t of thv^^v^ ;:r.:mcr*or yarfictu\rr oce? cilied SensatioM; and to 
\NMixt\KM tlKMx^Utiov* thev fc^rarco each other. 

\\\ \\w \H\^^xv^ oi tht$ atttruipu there will occur manj Eridences 
iiliulu I it\u:it thmk. i^ix^iitly cora>bonite the Hypothesis erf a /fer- 
•M vV>U*'<t-V* . nt>c tliAi tho" can apply more exactly than those that 
!m^^' ls^*^* ,iluM\i> c\ie\l : but, iKuiig iu iheir nature more particular. 
4u.i N.4\uv>i Ih^u pixx^xUxI by many Facts in coincidence^ they 
xw*3is ^*»^^ .uvviu\rulc\l foiw, and claim proportionately the greater 

rvv'^v I x'v^ ^^^'^ ^'^ ''^*' ^^'^^* imagine that I am to avoid error, but 
^^^ ^at ^^ v\***U^^**^^'*''-^' ^'^ '^'^^ moment if the Hypothesis of a 
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Spherule shall standi wUereon. others may employ themselirest ad- 
vantaged by. mcune Knowledge and dbcernment 



, \ ,,k . M l / I ■» • * 



There are Five different sorts of inlets by which the Body conreyi 
intelligenbe to the Mind ; and these are universally known under the 
familiar denomination of the Five Senses j which are called Touchy 
Tastey Smelly Hearj and Sight. 

These five terms I shall here employ to signify (respectively) not 
the nervous Organs which convey the several Species of Intelligence: 
but, the peculiar sorts of Motion which I suppose are occasioned on 
the Surface of the Mind by those Organs. 

The first thing I shall remark of the Five Senses^ as physical Af- 
fections on the Surface of the Mind, is, that each of them consists 
in mental Motions which I suppose of different degrees of physical 
me or oscillation, because they take, respectively, different portions 
of Time ; which also must produce a proportionate difference in the 

physical deformity of the Spherule : ^This last may be supposed, 

farther, from the respective physical impulses which occasion them ; 
and we are consciously assured, by comparing our correspondent Feel* 
ings, that it is so. 

The physical external occasions of Sensations must operate by 
Motions of relative Sizes y if we may judge by the relative gravity 

of their respective impulses. Light, which occasions the impulse 

adapted to Visiony is a muchyiner Matter, than that Air which occa« 
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gkms Hearing; and the particlei of Air which eocasiwi Hearing, 
compose a finer medium than that which eocaiioos Smelif bacauao 

effluvia do not travel unless they float in the atmosphere. Farther, 
Taste cannot be felt unless the sapid partides be solved in a gross 
fluids in contact with its Organ : and^ lastly. Touch requires an im- 
pulse more physically coarse than any yet mentioned. 



Considering the Mind as a physical^ as well as a conscious B«* 
ality, we should naturally suppose, that tmassoeiated sensual Affec- 
tions always correspond to the Sizes of physical Motions, in proper^ 

■ 

< 

tional times^ if the kind be the same : and that (besides the conse- 
quences of difference in kind^) Pleasure and Pain must farther de- 
pend on these Motions being in^ or out of, tht^ir proportional times. 

Now, in the Interests^ respectively, of the Five external Senses 

it actually appears to be so. 

Touch can consciously Torture the Mind far beyond the Power 
of any other external Sense ; and can wholly expel all other sensual 
Affections* It can also exist in several synchronous separate Sensa- 
tions, and more especially so because its province is no less than 
the whole Body. ^Its successive varieties are many. 

TastCy (next after Touch,) can occupy Perception more than any 
other Sense ; and produce great Misery, and violent bodily convul- 
sion. It can entertain but few distinct synchronous Sensations-; 
though its successive varieties are unlimited. 

Smelly is very like Taste in its capacities ; but is, however, certainly 
a weaker nervous Sense, ^Abominable Tastes can agitate us more 
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▼uilently than abominable Smells property s& eaUtdi :. StBi!Mitonea» 
and iuch SmeUt at altadc tespiratiOD ai^pKitiadtUdrAhe^FitfriiiOfeQft 
tiUg SeDfte, anyinote than l^ naked Sua a a proper oAlyfacA irf Viaioli* 

Hear (utuuiodatedt) has mud» lot Power tdmlradlba^finfliMnliMd 
extremity than any of the three Sens es already m entioned; yet*. 

harsh Sounds make us uneasy. This Sense can entertain a greater 

faumbct of distmet synehr&mHuStntmiiam than^ttthtf Taaite^oK SdllJU ; 
and iiki smtceiswe varietiet ase eodllsstt!- . - j • i ,.';:.. i ..>.)<> v.c-; '.- .-. w.v \ 'X\ ■ 

Sight U tonsoiombf, much meakat. ihaii^ jOIIji 0lib(9ir 
md rfo Seiimdte of Cinitmr^ filuuissimatttfO btfa g^tfe fli9fe Pwa thUH 
is nixivtd frota mere uglmem ol Colour^ or deformity, of/ Figwffi 
deittier cf vbidh can tret move ua much, I say m9uUHekit€d.^-rT)m 
Sense; in Ttitue of ks wedkncn^ can entertain % gtttei iMWflwrr of 
9tfnchranou$ Sensationir wiihoitt cfmf(mmdmg tfaeiri ; iMd itM sMoflillfif 
Tarieties are eni/letif. 

Agreeably with the above eniuneratioo, the prqKNrtionate f|ipM|ttoii 
of coii^cfotis Interest^ to phg^hal imptilsef throughoiifc tho; opffi^iftioM 
of all Ibe external Sen^s^ is evident ; and if must sbtv, «( l^fut, that 
Consciousness and Physical Process are very d«sely associated, iat 
the Mind. * 

Together with tins considerationb I mnst observe, that die Qapacity 
of eocA Sense to entertain diiHnct synchnmoM inteUigfnce$^ as weB 
as to admit them in rapidity of SucceseioHf will be foundu predsebff 
according with their cansci^ue and physical weakness: whilst we 
know, that synchronous Motiens oa the Surfaie of any gross fkff^le 
BaUf must fend less to confound each other, (and must a£ro be capa- 
Ue of more rapid Changes^ exactly in proportion as they are leu 
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in volume than others. ^This last mentioned physical Fact, which 

18 so unquestionably correspondent to Facts in Consciousness^ I deem 
of considerable importance, because the Hypothesis of a Spheric 
explains^ so satisfactorily, why these things are so^ 



The Sense of Touchy indeed, may entertain a greater number of 
distinct synchronous intelligences than the next weaker Sense, Taste ; 
but this only exception excites no surprise when we consider, that 
Touch embraces the whole System^ including all the other /oicr Senses 
themselves : as, for instance, the Eye may give varied Pain of Touchy 
as well as intelligence of Vision ; and it will be argued why both such 
Sensations' from the Eye may coexist. All the four weaker Senses 
maintain their relative capacities for intelligence, precisely in corre- 
spondence with their conscious Interest from physical impulses. 

If nve^iaste^ or smelly a compound of twenty Things, we cannot dis- 
criminate, perhaps, more than /otcr, or ySvf, amongst them; and even 
these are not felt wholly distinct, but only discoverably blended. But, 
Wf. run suffer a greater number of synchronous Sounds with more 
^^^rimination : ana, we can tranquilly contemplate an hundred syn« 
(ImwiOuIi risMA/ Sensations, each conveying its own distinct peculiar 

iM^%f m^ft without confusion. ^This ought to be so if Sensations 

«CC«MMlfHl by Motions in a Surface ; which Motions must tend 
t» ciN»/^«Niif each other in proportion as they are greater. 

can receive Sensations of Sounds in Successionj much 

tlMM Ihose of Taste^ or Smell ; but the Succession of 

be very much more rapid than those of Sound : 
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which ought to be so if the vAofe are occasioned hy physical MotioDS, 
of greater and less scope, under which th^ Surfa€e nf ihe Mind has 
to rise and fall. 



SECT. II. HYPOTHESIS OF UNDULATION, ANI> 

SUCCESSION. 

ff ( • ■ 

From what has already been advanced coBOdnmg Flexures of the 
Mind, and from the continual Changes of the Mind's Surface under 
nervous impulses, it must follow, that Sensual Flexures are, in fact, 
a Succession of Undulations. 

After s(>me observation of Facts I am inclined to suppose, that the 
Motions which occasion Sensations j may generally be distinguished 
into Mr ee several Spedes or Modes: and these Motions I suppose to 
produce the following sorts of D^ormity^ 

1st. A Flexure or depression in the Surface of the ;J|ind; which 
Flexure may have different shapes, fmd really has different sizes, in 
the different Senses; and, under different degree?' of '• occupancy of 
the same. Seme. 

2d. An UndtUationj or Und^lations^ playing on the Surfaces of such 
Flexuresi so far as Flexure extends.', 

3d. A change is the size or shape of Undulations. 

These I shall attempt to guess in their order. 

A Flexure of Senscj I suppose to be a depression j to which I shall 
not here attempt to assign any precise definite shape or size : but it 
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may* howet ert be suppooed a sMUom concave on tho adttpted part 
of the Jiiiad'8 tf/mbr ^i/«ce» 

Undulations^ I suppose, are the mental products, of phjHcal tn^^ 

mulous impulses of the nervous medium, upon the Surface of a 

' ■ • • • . 

Flexure ; and they may vart/ infinitely in kind or shape, and con* 
siderahly in degree or me, which may be conceived from the ex* 
qitigiicfy JUaublt nature both of the Mind^ and of the nervoas me- 
dium. 

A Change of Undulation (in either kind or degree) must be a Mo* 
tkn different from eltiierthat of ihe preceding^ or iuoceedingj Undrnkh 
fion. Also, if the Undulation do not give way to another, hut mhf 
cease^ this must be equally a Change of Motiouy or state ; just as tiw 
begi$imng of the Sensation was a change from re$t* 

Now, whilst we ai« contemplating the furture of Sen$aiion$9 it will 
be necessary to keep these three Species of Motion and Deformity m 
view. Bat it is proper to remark that although the large sap* 
posed shallow Concave, here called Flexure^ was first adopted to iUii ^ 
itote the general Process of contending Affections, at that early 
Stage of the inquiry, it may be, that the necessity of such large 
Concaves in the Mind h not indicated ;«^because the (^erationa Of 
Undulations^ and their Changes^ (acting with, or against, aa imiemal 
iBstendmg Principle,) omy fully answer every demand ; aftd, tf ^ao, 
there may be only two Species of Deformities, thoee ei Und ahtiwH 
and Change. 



^r^m 
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Here it may be proper to protest against stif pefi>er^an df the 
Hypothesis.— — ^The supposition oi Specie$ nnd Phanittsms m the 
Mind is justly condemned by modem Philosophers ; atid it id obvious, 
too, that Mr. Locke^ in speaking df Ideas baiig; stfUtfk diipi and 

PrtnU which wear away^ speaks figuratively. — At the same titne 

it will t)e observed, that in the Hypothesis of Flextires I speak phy- 
sically, and literally.-*— -But it must not therefore bfe niistakf^h thiEtt 
Flexure^ or Undulation^ is supposed either a Sensation, or evein the 
occasion of a Sensation. Flexure^ or Undulation^ (I repeat) is sup- 
posed only a physical necessary cdncomitant of partial Motion in a 

Spherule. Now, 1 do not suppose Motion itself to be a Sensation^ 

but only a physical occasion of a Sensation. AM I advance is^ 

that Feelings from external impulses are occasioned by Motiom; 
but stifl, such Feelings are other things than Motions. 



Mi^a 



I am now to argue, that the Motion hiere terfned Change^ is farther 
indicated by the Mind taking an Interest (and sometimes a great 
Interest) in these moments of Change of UndulalionSy which, in them* 
sclvcsj have very little either of absolute Interest^ or of physical /orce. 

^This will be found a curious Fact; and the Interest so taken 

I shall hereafter call, the Interest of Succession ; in which Succession 
the Pleasure, or Pain, is evidently occasioned by kind^ and not by 
degree^ of Motion : o{ which the following is an instance. 

* » ■ * ' ■ 

If we near the musical note A, it is occasioned by a Motiont and 

BE 
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exists with Undulation in the Surface of the Mind : but if the Sound 
Ay is succeeded by the sound JB, we then have a new Utidulationy dif* 

fering, (though not much,) in Size and Figure. But, besides 

these /flpo sorts of Motion, the step from the Motion oi A^tjo that of B, 
must have been a middle Motion, different from either of them ; and, 
the Interest we take in hearing B follow Ay is the Interest of Success 
turn in this case. Now this Interest is well known to be very greats 
independent on the Interest of il, or By singlif heard, or heard both 
together. 

All the notes in the scale, singly heard, convey pleasing Sounds ; 
though certainly tliey are so in a t;ery low absolute degree. But, if 
they succeed each other in certain OrderSy and Timesy their successive 

Interest is a true sensual Pleasure of great degree ; and that, wholly 

■ 

independent on Associationy as is proved by its effect on Savages^BXid 
even on brute animals, of which we hear frequent instances. 

I agree with those who will be ready to contend for the intellect- 
tual pleasure of melody, provided they do not exclude the seneual 
Pleasure, which both Men and beasts acknowledge. 

Here I must argue, however questionable it may at first ap}>ear, 
that the sensual Pleasure arises no^ from the notes themselvesy but from 
the Changes^ or intervals ; that is, owing to the affected Points of the 
Mind's Surface being moved or tumbled from one posture to anothery 
in some more or less agreeable way. — And if the notes, by succeeding 

in other OrderSy and TimeSy tumble the Surface in any way not agree- 

■ ' . . . ' I ■ 

' ■ . . • ■ I . . • F ■ 

able, we shall then feel only Pain from every one of, these notes which 

• ' ■ I ■ • 1 ■ • > « 

are, in ^Aem^e/x^es, admitted to be absolutely pleasant. 

It is evicilent that Sounds, in themselves absolutely pleasant in one 
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case^ cannot be in tJiemselves absolutely painful in any other : there- 
fore it b the iniervalj or mode of tumblings which being different in 

< 

the two cases, gives different Feelings. 

If one note be repeated an hundred times, it will afford us, (as we 
might expect,) no increase of Pleasure, but only a repetition of itrnpid 
Sound ; because the Motion in the Mind will be absolutely pleasing 
in a very low degree^ and will not be altered^ but only repeated : and 
this repetition will not change our Feeling until the Nerves, by over 
repetition^ begin to inflict their Motions in some uneasy way. By such 
means we may, at length, get wearied^ even of the sweetest melody. 

This Process of musical Pleasure will be farther considered when I 
come to treat on the Sense of Hear ; at present I shall turn to com- 
pare Processes of Sensation, in general, (as above argued,) m^A knofwn 
Processes of physical Undulations. 



SECT. III. PHYSICAL ANALOGY OF MENTAL 

UNDULATIONS. 

When it first appeared requisite to illustrate those general opera* 
tions of the Mind, which depend more on its Sphericity^ than upon 
the exquisite degree of its flexilMlity ; any flexible Ball might have 
answered the purpose : but, it must at once appear impossible to find 
any such physical Body, possessed of flexilnlity sufficiently nice^ to 
approach that degree which we must attribute to Mind. MThen, there- 
fore, the supposition^ of mental Undulations Krst occurred, I did not 
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expect th^t any medium would present, to admit ocQulur iUustratioo 
of such supposed Processes. Engrossed, howeveir, biy the inference 
ol mental superficial Motioris^ it occurred to me to amuse myself 
by observing }^roce9se«. of aqueQiji:^ UqdulAtions ;, wluch, though 
vastly inadequate, do appear to bear some ru^ QCHnparisou.^ — ^ 
Accordingly I gave attention \9 the Surface of AVater^ daring vai:i->. 
ous Changes, and! ia th^ piogrcs; of Ibii; amusement I remarked as 
follows : 

1st. When the Wind blew; fcesW the: Water was covered with 
larg^ Waves ; which may vaguely answer iix analogy to Fkatures of 
Sensation* 

Sd. Whea a/<P» drops of htavy rain fell upon ih^ faces of the 
above-mentioned large Waves j such dropji produced circular small 
Undulations ; which may answer, rudely, to the mental Uncbihiions 
on the Surface of a Flexure. 

3d. The Undulatio9u^ p r odu ce d by these hea^ drops of rain, were 
continually giving way to succeeding ones, which might be of a dif* 
ferent s%Mj aodi perhaps a 4iffe|fei^ /orm, as tb^. rain altered ia weighty 
shape^ and number j of drops : anc} ^Uis.^f fords some vague Notion of 
the Process called Change. 

In these gross^ physical l^opes^^y, 1^ Deformity oi the barge 
Waves, and their grater CMng€A> wcffe well l^nowfi to me; but 
I was not awatie (aAtit I leaimt; fnoffi ob^rvatioq in the preseut 
cn%it) that the disUcatei Undul^iom. nm^d^ by : the; finest raia^ will 
play upon the bosoms of larf^ Waves, as correc^/^ as they do upon 
still Waters. 

Attention tO' these gross visible l^^ts^ (to which, I wais. led, by my 
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HypdHum^) afforded me eiicbura|^eht hi the canKrldtk)D^ tfaab wokkk 
cimiplex Motidm b& the Hyfotkmi dtnmndsr ate uctuMy thasi wkkh 
exist in phytical Nature ; md any Man; mky iiflord lilnii^ ooilvk- 
tion that it is io, if he ckuse t4)f obMtfve Vrowkut' of aq\^i^sUitdu^ 
/afiwn^ during mind^ anid during vaiicKH degiwM e( rain^ ttdki ^ 
Aemiesfy down to the/liie^ jMrcie|^i&2e impulft^^ 

Beloir this he may, favtheryc&»eieix)ttke alnM>8t ^ndkbs pdssiMevS- 
rietiee of aach JfctftoM as mrg'A^ b« fyrodtided by «!dtytdcif Modei^ dA 
ail (l^^reef^ oMndefinitely '^all iihpulse9. 
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SECT. IV. HOW DO Ti^lE SENSES qdN^EY 

'■ ■ ■. Di:FFEitENr FEELr5j6's'.>' "'. ' "' ';■'' '"";' 

If Sensations are, indeed, the consequences of Mo/i09ftiltt;tb& iSnr^ 
face of the Mind^ it certainly is myMdibuB . liowt nlere varkrtyt of: JVb- 
/nm^ should convey such very dij^^en(ntfo/%e9H»u.: as .Tim 

SmelU Soundy and Colour. — ^ ^£^ nbiat f ifectf ci Hieilfisrof j , agitht^^ 

these several sorts of KnowFedge are conveyed, is perhaps beyond 
our search ; but we are not obliged to suppose such differences to 
arise from degree only : and may conceive some unknown provision 
for altering the Mode or kind of impulse, as well as altering the de^ 
gree. If we do suppose such provision, it does not appear re- 
pugnant to belief, that conscious differences may all be effected by 
difference in Motions. 

We know, already, that mighty difference of intelligence is pro- 
duced by mere difference in degree of stimulus. ^Thus, a sUght 
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odour of a field bug, is the pleasing odour of lemon graiefs ; a^lslight 
taste of asafoetida, is the savoury taste of garlick : and it is said, that 
^^ a dung-hill hath smelt like musk, and a dead dog like elder41owers«'' 

« 

Now, though all this is far short of the difference between. Tasie 
and Soundf yet, as the differenees have beeniproduotiid by lOMre; dif<^ 
ference in degree of stimulus, we may conceive that some diCfereooe 
in Mode also^ might produce any such variety as we find in the Five 
Seqses. . Beyoqd this we know the corroborating :Fact^ that by- 
stimulus we can produce Light and Ta^/e, when neither a. luminoD*, 
nor a sapid object is present. 

The amount of all this goes to support the opinion, that it is the 
universal Sense of external Feel^ divided externally by organic elabo- 
ration into the Five Senses^ that makes us intertially conscious of all 
those various intell^ences by which we imbibe our Knowledge of 
external Things. 

' If this view should be found just, it will only add one more to the 
innumerable instances in which Man is excited to adone the tran- 
t arrangements of his Creator. 



^ i_ 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF THE SENSES TOUCH, TASTE, AND SMELL. 
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SECT. I. THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

That useful monitor, the Sense of Touchy is the most imperious of 
all the external Senses ; but its operations do not appear so useful in 
affording the explanations here sought, as are those of the fine Senses* 
The province of Touch being no less than the whole Body (with 
trifling exceptions) this Sense is not so confined in. ISynchronous dis* 
tinctions, as is the case with ^7Vi^/€ ipnd i$me// :-v-Ji>ut Touch evi- 
dently displays analogous phenomena with all the olber Senses ; among 
which we perceive the Interest of ,Sucqes$i6n.r--As an instance of this, 
I HKiy notice the Pleasure we feel in articulating the Succeeding steps 
of soft flowing poetical jangqage j:. ;ai>d .the irk^me effect of pro- 
nouncing ^: Succession of harsh ^unrds. — ^-— Wq feel Pleasure in tlie 
Motions used fn.utie^-ing varicHfis sqrts of wprd^^.as truly (though not 
as lively )aS' in; hear]ng,th^fn;::fip(4 \fq\\\ tfies^'SenfU^alJ^le^LSuns aredif- 
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The inquiry in the present part of my Subject being the Ctmscums 
nnd physical Operation of the external Senses themselves (and not 
the Knowledge of external things conveyed by them) I shall only 
observe here, that the way in which we generally learn to use the 
Sense of Touch, and usually practise it, could afford us no certain 

demonstration of the Extension of external Bodies. ^A Sceptic 

might certainly object, that Extension discovered by Successive 
Touches, of part after part (all which parts must therefore be tacked 
together by Memory) may possibly be nothing but Ideal* Extension : 
and the pnly unquestionable Evidence, wliether in Touchy 6r Sights is, 
— ^a Consciousness from Coexistent impulses. 



SECT. II. TASTE AND SMELL. 

Taste and Sn^lt are nearly related Senses ; and differ not much 
from each other in grossness and Power to move us ; though they un- 
questionably maintain their assigned degrees of Power and capacity . 

Taste and Smell have their Interests of Sueoesmn ; but^ as in ordi-' 
nary, we occupy ourselves at least sotM tim$ upon either one Taiie, or 
one Smelly it requires experiments to ascertiain'that t^e Nervies donoC 
lead us into error. 

It appears to be the case with the Senses ojf Taste amd SmeU^ in y^ 
a greater degree than that of Touchy that however useful in them- 
irlvcftf they are of little use toward illustrating any matter of search 
in tht3 present inquiry. They may therefore be passed over, and re- 
000n6 bo h^ to the yine Senses, Hear and Sight ; ix>th of which 
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possess great Interest in the view of examining the Hypothesis of a 
Spherule Mifid. 

One remark I beg to make in this place, which would have been 
better attached to a former Section.— It being confessed that the ca- 
pacity of Smell to • flOBVey HelA ^' Esktn^on is doubtfuU it may 
however be observed, that Smell is, in fact, scarce any other than an 
appendage^ or outwork, to the Sense of Taste ; therefore its capacities^ 
as a distinct Sense ^ may very well be expected to be curtailed. 
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CHAPTER XI 



OF THE SENSE OF HEAR. 



SECT. I. THE PROVINCE OF HEAR. 



^¥^ 



1 H£ Sense of Hear is cofisciously weaker than either Touchy Taste^ 
or Smell, it is the strongest ol the two fine Senses, (that is stronger 
l\\2iii Sights) but is mercifully constituted so as to be rarely capable of 
conveying 9i7iicA Uneasiness^ except \n Association : though, (over and 
above its extensive utrlity,) in its proper office as Sense, it can im- 
part great sensual Pleasure ; which also may be augmented by Asso^ 
ciation. 

Extreme loud Sounds (as the explosion of a magazine) convey sen- 
sual Pain ; but such are beyond the proper limits of Hear ; and are 
painsy strictly, belonging to the universal Sense of Touch. The pro- 
per Pleasures and Pains of the Sense of Hear are such, only, as ac- 
company the Mode, and variety, but not the degree, of Sound. 



fx 
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The Motions^ ancL consequent mental . Undtdaiiom^ * bf the ^ Sdnse 
Hcflr, are herein inferred to be «maflcr than those of TqMtyOV SmeUlin 
proportion as the physical impulses of Sound are st^atlter than those 
of Taste or Smell ; owing to whicby thqy may exist synchronotisiy in 
somewhat greater number without nrtming into each othery or cm^ 
founding the intelligences thej convey : and we find them conscumUy 
weaker impulses, proportionaUy as they are p Ay^f coZ/j^ weaker.f 



^\ 5r- 



Thus, a personwho can discriminate only two^ threcy or four Tdstesi 
in a compound of ten or twenty ; can, however, discriminatpjfim, itr; 
seven^ or more co^ejisting Sounds, each conveying its oum peculiar 
intelligence. 

^ Now such, precisely, is the differenee in physical effects, if we re- 
mark the Surf ace qi standing Water, when undulated hj small nrtn ; 
and, then again, by very fine rain. — In the first case, the little Un- 
dulations me r/i^/iTic/, but. &2emi. before they die; but in the latter 
case, they rise and die without blending^ ^nd are continually replaced 
by similar ones, which^ keeps ^ up similarity of distinct impressions. 
And this they may do in greater number, and distinctness, proportion^ 
ally as the Undulations are smaller snd skorl Uved. 

Farther, if Sensations are occasioned by physical Motions, (pro- 
ducing mental Undulations of different sizes, in relative iimesi) it is 
I^ysically evident, that the raptcKi|y fwith whidi they .icon succeed 
each other, must naturally depend upon their sizes ; ikit is to say* 
upon the naturalTimes they oimt take to riu BBdfall. 
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The Motions or Undulations of HeaVj being supposed smaller than 
those of grosser Senses^ but larger than those of Sight, it should 
follow, (as a physical consequence,) that Hear can receive successive 
Sensations with more rapidity than can any grauer Sense ; but not 
with rapidity equal to that of Sight. 

Now, the organs of Taste and Smell are so constructed, that we 
cannot ascertain the relative possible rapidity of their successive Sen* 
sations (at least not without resorting to experiments, which, indeed, 
I have not done, deeming it unnecessary,) but nothing is better as- 
certained than, that Sensations of Hear cannot succeed with near so 
great rapidity as those of Sight ; which shall be farther considered in 
treating lipon this latter Sense. 

Thus, in the itvo grand considerations, the relative capacity »for dis- 
tinct Synchronous intelligences^ and relative capacity for rapidity of 
successive intelligences, we find the Order of conscious known Facts 
of Sounds, apparently explained by the physical operatio*^: oi an im* 
dnlating Surface. 



SECT. III. INTEREST OF SUCCESSION IN HEAR. 



I I 



I come now, again, to touch on that wonderful property of if ear, 
whif^h i^iakeiii without Association^ conveys Interest of a pleasing na- 
ture; and'in wl^ch it very^ far surpasses the Powers of the grasur 
Senses; thereby indicating Uiat it is not degree (but kind) of Motion 

Ui»t gives Pleasure. 

If anv of the three s^rosser Sensed convey /i</ie absolute Interest in 
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Sematumj it will convey but i^mXly little Intei^ut nHheSaeceiiMi of 
aaother Sensation of equal absolute Interest. Thu4, if iBread VOiie 
pleasantly 9 yet nearly insipid^ we shall feel no Interest of Succession by 
changing from bread to potatok^ it pat atoe heto vk eqwilly insipid i 
-*- -But, the Sense of Hear csm uaphH" great alaohite ie^rsM 



Pleasure by a Succession of Sensations, each one of whicfiis nAso/ii/e^ 
nearly indifferent : and all of them 6b ist nearly an equal degree: 

If we repeat any musical note ifveii/^timesi^ we hare ^bat Is called 
pleasant insipidity. — If we vary the note in a thousand gboen'wiysj 
still we may have onfy there insipidity. And, if we vary it in other 
, given ways, we may have Uneasiness. — But again, We can vary mu- 
sical notes in other given ways, for ever, to produce endless varieties 
of absolute sensual Pleasure. 

It must follow that the Soundsj themselves^ possessing, as they all 
doj but very little pleasing Interesty^ and equally little physical force, 
are not the occasions of pure Pleasure ; but tliei Pleasure con$i9ts j|% 
the partial tjumbUng of mental Surface from one Un^uiation to another , 
by which the Mind is sensually solaced : and^ w];ki^^t thi^ is the cou^ 
.scious, Pact 9 we \seG vrhy it should bQ so, on tl)||; hypothesis of a 

4 I 

A >9«)^ Jp fl>f4siV> Uk^e th^ Apt oi . pr^oifHcing a .«!<?f4 }n. poetical 
. |^i^ag^.pi«tfie^K|l^ Point <)f tl|e Mind's Surface , io^|j<w<ttre, loirer. 
ceive Pleasure by tumbling to another posture ; ^jxd th<^ Changes 
<n»y^P%Fri^^4jary>w^l»ouM.nj limit, 

According, to. this aQcoxmlt isensml contacts a^re but ^t^e steps of 
, Ple^ur^;. ^i^4 .^^J^iT^i^^^P ,<^P^lifiV^ify ^fP^ ^^ contact of sensual 
JJnet^sinefs^.tQ t^he contoctofp/^rf inomen/ciry.j^^^ Pleasure. 
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However qu'estioDable be the ai8ertion» what Lhave said Amounts 
strictly to this, that the ito/es^give Pleasure nai hy their d^atiohf hnt 
by the intetvalj or tumble from note to note.; and that ewh QOte, 
besides giving Pleasure, leaves Ah, {7iiea»7?es9 wanting: unofA^r :. for, 
if the last note do not 'leave an Uneasiness smd desire fbif more, we 
shall naturally! walk away, as we do to avoid an excruciating stnfifet 
musician, and listen no more for the sake of melodious Succnsion. 

— rThis Process will be farther illustrated in treating on Pleasure 

and Pain. 

That the rise^ or f ally of mental Surface during the interval^ (even 
when not varied) is the occasion of pure Pleasure appears fartker, 
because a long continued note (heard alone) is. nearly imipid ; but 
several repetitions of the same note, all contained within the time of 
the long 4>ne, is absolutely pleasing ; as when we hear several quavers^ 
or semiquavers. Yet sl prolonged repetition of these does not increase 
thb Pleasure ; but diminishes it by affecting the Nerve^ • 

I expect this will raise animadversion ; but^ it is as I fed ; add^is 
here submitted with deference. 

Thus, then, in the operation of the fine Sense of Hear^ I presmin^ 
that varieties of Pleasures and Pains are not produced- in' the^* way 
ii^niously supposed in the Theory of Vibratiohs ; 'that is, metely by 
difference in degree of Vibration ; but rather, by difference in the 
Mode of Succenion. . .c.r ^ .^j 

If it were not so, then, as each ito/e is conveyed by a different ^ifi^ 
or degree of VibratiMy each would differ in Interest ; and a.'grave 
note must differ vastly (in Pleasure, or Pain) from its Octave^ wliidi 
in fact 1/ does not^ but both hare nearly equal Interests ; which I tn^ 
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{K»e k'bebdteelihv' /bfjg:er'FJ&ra/ioii takes proportionally longer time 
tobirdfiate;'«>r*iMre <lke Mind. - 

The difference irnkgree^^ot /otediie»«, of Vibrations, must indeed: be 
thA' occasion' ^^t tomedinperence in Interest ; but, this docs not make 
one fliote: A, sndvaikrtlier B. The mnsicui Fkasitre^, or Pain, thatt 
Sciimds oaii fjoob vc<f,vis T die re5tt/^ of tlieir. succeeding in adapted 
vafiedri, tit firregatbriRfiervals; -that isi thft* result of tumbling the 
adapted^ ^H'oU'the^Mm^ from one shape to anothe/.: 

wheinn, it is the variety of Mode^ and not variety in degree^ that oc- 
casions the JP/ewwi^r. ^ » 5 • ' 

In thfe fi^ye aceouiii I have, of course, had in view no other than 
the ]^eii5iMt effects of mtf/ody; the capacity and love for which, 'Nar 
iure has stani pit upon oil Mtn^ and even upon Aeas^rir and the Plea- 
sures of whichv some only are denied through the imperfection of 
their nervous Oi^nsif » r.: 

To those who indfiie to think, music a Pleasure purely intelU^aU 
I mayobser^ro the ]^/lbA5mgr«ff(^t product anit/MhyOik^Stmit 

yir^hqarifng a fascinating melody. And, if Hbftphasurt of mtl^yht 
not* ipdepAndeat'Of i^«MciiMiofi, why does a sweet air plea^ us, 
moretka^i w^insipido^e that calls up the same assoeiatts f ' ' 

• If a Man dadce ' witb his n^istress to a strange air, merely insipid^i 
and again<to;andther«tialage.oiie :thatile%iSt/« his ear; either of thestt 
may^at any^tiaie ^t^e9\ itscal the Idfto of bis Happineu ; 'but he witt 
still find the.mciaii^*iiit(Ndyandiheot^^ £fe%ik(/ti/, though the associ^ 
ated Intei^JBfiji iropMve the tMl tone, one or two shadtsin hia likFng. 

But dert^lyv*mU8lc;:(»n'f convey^ Pleasure m various 

degrees: which, when joined. 4a4hc sensoat FeeKng heightens the 
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whole. The Power of music over the PassioM is conSeaicd, uni- 
versally ; but, this power is simply the power to rousCy or wolAe, the 
Mind by imitatioHj and to revive past associations. 

Arguing from the uncontrovertible positions of Locke, martial 
Sounds can raise no ardour for woTf. in one who never had Ideas of 
mar : but, the various Ideas of war having been deeply associated 
with what we call martial musiCf the sound of the one revives the 
Memory of the other; and, this Memory revives the Passion for 
glory, and other Feelings. 

Soft music has been likened to the ^^ Memory of joys that are 
*^ past/' The fact is, . it often revives the Memory of joys that are 
past, and brings the sad recollection that they never can return. 
Hence, the melancholy it inspires, if these joys are not long flown, is 
so far beyond the limits of Pleasure, that we become unable to en- 
dure it, though the power of melody tends to alleviate. 

Musical Sounds, according as they vary, in A:iW, regularity, and 
time» mvistlmve a. corresponding len^i^a/ effect of rousing^ or sootkingt 
Uie Miod ; aQtl* 90 far* will produce the fame FeeUngs in di^ereMt 

r 

persons who haye no associated Ideas in common; but tl^. power 
over the Passions depends on the JSeelings : which we have previimslg 
associated with such Sounds^ The same Sounds whidi .one nation 
associates with Ideas of auir, another may attach to Ideas oifeastissgi 
or to any Passion foreign to Glory ; and, in this way i^QKm/e Paajnons 
may be roused in different persons, by the sasne Sounds. 

What has been advanced on the Sense of Hear^ is perhaps all that 
is necessary to illustrate the Hypothesis of a Spherule Mind. 
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OF THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 
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SECT. 1. THE PROVINCE OF SIGHT. 

Sight is at once'th6 "weakest , most cdfnpirtt^ <^gp^ 

gAtely delightful, of all th*f l^ttto*:' - ^^ ^ ^ ^= 

Tbe Great Dfspenser of ifi«!rd«8 %hth M;«ml6tedt that no pMpdir 
Sensation of Sight (taken nnassociated^) caa OM&t«y any thing woiMt 
than a. very slight Uneasiness : whilst, on the other hand, it can im- 
part exquisite Pleasure in tii»Ay casek i' and conrey either sm/Hy^ W 
utility J in almost all its iknpblse^. ' 

Colours (shewing FiguM and Motion,) are the Cansdaue Suffer^ 
mgs of proper Vision ; and intehse Light gives onfy Pain, by becom« 
ing an impulte on the Sfeiise of Ttmdk. 

Colour, in its varieties, forms Ideas of superficial Figure : and 
those raised by the most disgusting animals would convey but very 
fittle Interest if .we viewed tbem trithmt Association.'-' Thus we 

GO 
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feel Uneasiness^ though not great Uneasiness, in viewing an ugly 
beast; but, the most discoloured, or disfigured^ fossile production im- 
parts no Uneasiness at all ; or, in fact, no Feeling of ugliness. 



. M -■ . 

SECT. II. CAPACITY OF SIGHT. 

Arguing physically it must follow, that if Sight is the weakest 
conscious and physical Sense, it must be conveyed by the smallest 

Motions^ or mental Undulations ; and, it is easy, on this inference, 

- • ■ . .... 

to conceive, how Sight can be conveyed in a far greater number of 
synchronous intelligences, {without confounding each other,) than 
can be the case in Affections of the Hear^ which is the next stronger 
Sense. 

' Jt is^equaj^y .^^y. to ppqceive, how the minutme^Qii Undulations 
of Colour J enables them to me, andfallj inJesserfim(SS\\jtim thope of 
Somti, QW 4oi whiql^.en^l^ I^b ,to refeive <;isua/. Sensations in far 
gr(i«ievt^femvefmpf4it»s.^n'^e<:s^n receive auditory one*. 
-iiiMupic^lafttes mt^if, «^ccee4 .each othqr .w»th.,y^ry.j;r^Tapi<litj,j 
ljiHV.ihi©)c« i»H$t,b^;W gjpcl^ intervtfl^ ilf^yre,yer sraaUat ip^y ,hef))i)^ 
tveen every two notes, as to permit the Undulatipn of the one toff^Ut 

will not be heard in separate /^t<^<:ep«jp7i,.fcm^. qn\y jnQqrifinui^]/^ -(as 
^^fi lqng^Sq^nd^) m Si sim\]vkr,\y^ a.rapid coosecutioQ .pfthe 

$ef^n C(JilQ$irfiliTodmeS'7iot. separate ,S^^ but one continuoii^ 

i^i^ns^tioa of JVI^(^s!^\bf}i.\i xxl^iip^ j^onscious f'acts appear . natucailj 
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acoouated {i(Mr bj tluS^^Hypptbem of ineat^ Undulations which shews* 
that durmg.vmiiinuityi of SenwtiMp the. succeeding Undulations oven^ 
take^: and tread upon^ihf precede ones^ , 

. Fof.tunate}j( lor the present ^guinent, tiie relative capacities of 
Hear aod Sighd for jrapidity of succejssive Sensations, have been as* 
certained, Qear)j» by the ^perLoient of Dr. Herschel, from which it 
appeared, that we can risceive successive Sensations of Sound at the 
rapidity i^ about XQl^ Sensations in a. S^ond ; beyond which degree 
of rapidity the successive Sounds were heard not separately, but in 
continuitj^: — ^but SepsatioQs of Co/pur were received, in separate sue 
cession, a,t nearly dau^h that rat,€» or might per^ps be about 320 in 

a Second i: beyond which«^^th!P visual Sensations became continuous. 

• • - ■ - » 

This experiment is very iiqpp^nt to, the ffypothesis advanced^ 
and from it we may infjer, ikf^t Undulations of S^i^nd require 
about dott6/e the time to, rise ^und /o//, tbat.is required; by .^^^ 
tion^iof Colour I aad,,o{ q^^ts^^ih^ ^^:]^ofo^j^^ 

f Mm^ to. (lie tfia'tt^o^T^f "tbey c^iiur^ . , , , ,,, 
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SECT, in: pflY^ib^t kWAiJbdt OF sIght. 
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Before I proceed farther m .thq c^jimidexi^ioj^ pf visifa/. Sensations, 
it may tend to iHustrate the si^jty^t ^ , ipe . tui^ .to : contemplate the 
Process .qf aqueous o^i^s^^ex jM^if^^ siic^^ 

as tflJc^e place iQ. the.: Siurfaq^ of ; any ,f}^j(i ; jbpTfciveir ^adec^uate thes!^ 

certainly are ;^ Afford siiiil^^ 

If, for instance, we observe the Surface of standing Water durins: 
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dSftinctfyt then bkitS,' ^fkl <{t^ ; Hrhlidk ProceM nMy innwuiiiaf rastai- 
ble the tendency lo blend, wmAti^tmati^ tyn^ifintott9 Sitmut$ t thereby 
pYodoeitt^* les^ 6'r tA«>r6',' cowftithHiA Jfeilr4*^>^^-''^OtV>il tbe mia 
be beamier', Its impMse^ may ti^titt i'fidieate thlBs grc«t«^ tuadeacy 
n'tiicb syddironons T(f«^e« We id bHttdy ii(ttd o^nfouAd oftd^ other. '' 
' A^m, if we ofbserVe-the fFtffer <kifiilg rolM of iht fmist p&smbU 
Bi^ecy tire shal) pereeive a Surftee eoV^i«d i^itb deticuMy bMwHful 
Minaie circles, ^bicH rr^^ and <ff^ itdthoUi dH^diiKg'r t^it sisCH nM 
enabling them to hivkdci tbett tteitt n^gktlMNii^.-x-Tbie8e li^t I 'Sop- 
pose to resemUe, fodeIj,i tbd manner of vimdl VndataHsruf : iiai, their 
miHtdeneis is tlie f^eetsoH ii'hy t^y die ibiikvur ¥€ti6kittg fiutfaer thtiA 
a mere c<^^tf6/ Willi ikoseamiind tluSi)l< 

TfaeBe aque6fus UndaldttMi o^rttfinty ettt but biOnietttary, A\i6 men- 
tai Un^ubtiOns (!#hich itfast be «ds% iMlkt;) M^ fiupposed of 
phdt»drtidiiate dtinttidd : biit^ loir tOntitiUftlite^ oi SensatiOti it appMM 
requisite only, that these shdtJd i<6f be l«j[)9MM by lUffereM kind$: 
buty that they die^ and are instantly replaced by others exactly simi^ 
lar. This repetition being kept up so rapidly ^ each similar succeeding 
Surface Qi Waves fh:^ pt f:iqt ly simiUn^ tfi^Xhe prficedinjg setj so 
long as the same visible Obfect affect the Eye ; and we shaU have a 
cmtinuot^'l^imtiiiHHimOiAbiiitihksriM . .; 

'■'■ iThi^ stit^po^tiOil lis ftii^er tottdteiiattedl by the niinste «^^^tf« <nre 
bfteln feet itiiMai ISit^'Hbn; ■iiaoiAi^g aitiibiil' td^tAdll he&tilti'di 
eontinuitit : Str^ft as, ^liilst ir^fa^ pHttl tbftt-i^^'t^ sihiSlick iebiive* 
nient Vision ; ill ^^ch bate We haVe^icVittdly^ nthMe Feeling^ Un» 
duiittion. ' ' ' *' 
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Ecth iiii'pt&^f*iO''}ptm9tk;im\^ UsMfat of tht»e whb may. hA 
ifidtet^'IU)^ coi^uK sUt!l^ Prooowsdi that ifhave often. cft)served fine 
rdiriiytQia-^i^k^altviBtf ih^^uUtt 4'afluinceM^mluch, spoiU the preoix 
sion that would otherwise exist; but, when tb&'tlMagfii^ claimed- 
riiy tttl^tite,-'! M^ijftilfybliltffed-fine'iM^s! t)f ra^ falling li^ry 
near- ^itCl/otferi;.'4t • tiucjni| l ]g '^o^fiut' daptances,^ lornuqgii SuHihceof: 
Utt€h6mtMn9,4n6fy't^gii}fi|#ivei7i^ extremely bemutifuL The 

lilM^ 'doillM!l«ss^loftJM[ likppem; tkdugh I km9^ oftener fbiind it otbei^ 

i 
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SECT. IV: ' ' PHYSICAL PROCESS OF SIGHT. • ' 

Arguing from AW ^a4n)d^4. pbyni^al Propess of Sound, an^ the 
VifaratiotQis of tbe p»r^ of Saqodiug Bodt^» (if there *be, japy analogy 
betwe;in the P^poeesaesi of. ^^l, apd Vision, in ^ far : phfL%^ bqt}); fif^ 
jpndtkctdr}iy i^xttsifiUkd' l^^ th^t din^g V.ififfijhe JR^ 

Una or Ckar9idi$. recetve^i and is agit^ed by, the df^ff^f\^t ^ sortt of 

■ 

rays of Light reflte<^ ffom a picture : and, that ^,^^ling ot each^ 
Colottr i$r/mifpF9S/Bi^ hy a peculiar impiklst po$^essingL,^Afi/i^ ¥^^4 
gfdinij^f tnel^rtAy it^ ^Ni'n* The difference in ^raviiy ^aae^mn^ 
oecMion agitatimsof different me$; which unequal agitations ipuat 
form, in fact, a Surface, of Undulations over the whole expansion jpf 
the Op^ic Nerve. 
These, (or perfectly eurrespandthg Motions,) will be conveyed along 

the Optic trunks forming lines of ^di^^iac^ and independent VibratianSf 

• ■.■■.. '. _ • ' 

until they reach the inner extremity of the Nerve ^ where they a^ 
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discharged. Here we must suppose it probable they will form a 
Surface of Undulations perfectly correspondeni to the impreaaions 
receiyed on the CAorotiiei : and these Undulations are thus inflicted 
upon the spherule Mind. 

Now this supposed Process oi menial Undulations (resulting from 
the spherule Hypothesis) is unequivocally supported by the Newtonian 
doctrine of the physical operation of Light upon the Organ of Vision^ 
which I think teaches us, that Light consists of Particle which st|ik;e 
on the Eye, and as they differ in velocity ^ density ^ or magtUtudCf they 
produce in us Ideas of different Cofotirs. 

I shall have to argue, farther on, that during Vision the Optic 
Nerve paust transmit, quite independent of each other, the millions 
of lines of Vibrations that form a picture ; and, as the Nerve so per- 
forms this office, there can be no need- of a misture^ or diffusion^ of 
Vibrations over the Brain^ to form a picture already formed : which 
mixture^ if It do take place, must be supposed to occasion only con^ 

fusion^ and not distinct Vision. In correboratioki of this last iih 

ference it appears, that a confusion of the Sensations of all the Colours^ 
deprives us of Sensation of particular Colour ^ and feaves the SensNft- 
tion of white ; and thi^ equally so whether the rays be numerously 
mixed in the Nerve by the reflecting Surface of a Body called jpiUfei 
or, that the Undulations confuse in the Mind from a rapid conse- 
cution of the separate Colours before the eye. 



Let us proceed to make trial of the visual Sense agreeably to this 
Hypothesis of mental Undulations. 
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The immediate Conscious sufferings from Si^tare Colours only ; 
Nov suppose mental UndultaUms of the Colour 

1. > . . Orange to be of tfaisform - ' - : : - 

B/ue thus -. - - ■; -., 

. ,._ Jled.thus , ,-.. ..r .„;, - . ,X ." 

And, agreeably to this, suppose ' ■ 

we view a Badge divided into 
three distinct fields, consisting of 
these three Colours. Then, I sup- 
pose we should have, on the Sur^ 
face of the Mind^ a shallow super- 
ficial Flexure^ upon the face of 
whifib ,^91114 v}f^* ^ rep^tkim ^f 
little Undulations^ perfectly simi- 
lar td their own kinds : andytbese ; < 
re^efi/io;» would continue so long >' 'i ' • ■ 1 ' 

asth^ fiye dwdl Ob the'Objecft,- ^'. . i.."! ■ ; . : ; :1 
sorttewhatiA the manner iujftiWy ■, ' ■ ..> 
represented 'heEei ■ * '■ " '^ : ■- ^ y. -.■■ '\ ■ • 

If this be supposed, it is easOy conceivable, that tnere'may be a 

-.J,.-! .!,■.. -. ■ ■ '■■■ ■ ^\:/.: Vy.i- ■,.\w\\\\\\w,\: } ■>.'"M .vw ■■ •■).■.' ■.J''- -v: ■-■■'■ :\\. 

peculiar shape., and ««e, (or some pecuhanty,) belonging to the men- 
tal Undulation of every semibk variely of Colour : and, if so, the most 

. ■ ■ ■ i : ■ .■,,svufv'.„v--. \ ■ .K^- u ■;! . i- ■■, i*; 

complicated scene, (a City^ a Province^ or a Battle,) is as easi.y 

displayed, with all its shades, and Changes, as the simple figure shewh 

-.i\>»".> ■.;;il -l^.r* -J ;;■" i!i-fl;- U-nnivtayiu i^i, • -U.t ■ t: .ili; : y/ ..':' 

above. * 




kek 
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TI1U6, if I look oa^aTreeyor the picture of a Tree^ libere will be a 
sTmikr picture in.thid ^bttom of my Siye, ;fti^, is proried.byie^peciaiieltat ; 
bbt^ in my Mind this pictumi ;wiU: prodode iM«Aipiik> which Motions 
give me iht feeling of Colours ; and, as the Motions vary^ I shall see 
corresponding varieties in the shades, or tints, of this' Tree. 

I do not (surely) suppose Undulations of Colour to have either the 
FigureSj or sizes^here assigfied for iDustration. it i!( ^dough that they 
have each its peculiar form^ or sizCf or both, adapted to the nicest 

sensible difference. Farther, I do not for a' moment imagine 

that this part of my Hypothesis is not, less or more, erroneous. It 
mu^ be expected liable to error. It will be much if it be found a 
Step toward illustrating this very ocult subject* 






«EC1\ V. ^^t)ENCE OF VISUAL UNDULATIONS. 

Here I shall support the Hypotliesis of visual Undmlations by the 
statement of a well-known conscious Fact. 

If the Eyes he covered, lightly^ we have total fenced Vudon; 
but, if we begin to increase the pressure of the handy^pesi/y, we shall 
then have a beginning Sensation of faint Light, not in' an ^uttif orm Sur- 
face, but a Surface consisting of Undulations: and, as we. gradually 
increase tl^e pressure^ these Undulations will gradually increase^ both 
in me, and in brightness^ until, by the time the pressure amount 
to Pain^ the luminous Undulations vnW equal the lustre of>the Sun 

itself. 

- ' ' . ■ ■ .' ■ ^• 

Whoever will try this easy experiment shall find, that the X/n^fti- 



» . * 



\ . 
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lations 80 raised, are every moment changing their shapCj increasing 
their size^ and also increasing their lustre^ as the pressure increases : 
from which Facts we may make the following suppositions, especially 
when supported by all that has gone before. 

1st. Colour is physically occasioned by small nervous Motions^ with 
consequent Undulations in the Surface of the Mind ; taking, natu- 
rally, proportional times. 

2d. Because the size of Undulations^ together with their lustre^ 
increases with increase of pressure (even until pressure gives Fain\ 
we may suppose, that degree of Sensation answers to degree of 
either size^ or acuteness^ of Motion. 

This, which is an inference that embraces Sensation in general^ is, 
precisely, what has been supposed throughout t^his Hypothesis : and, 
in this case of pressure of the Eyefby hand, the same size of Undula- 
tions which might otherwise give an obtuse Sensation of Touchj is, 
perhaps, produced in shorter times^ which acuteness imparts the 
Feeling of vit>id Fain^ together with a Sensation of intense lAght.-^ 
Thus a quick Motion of a moderate si^e produces Fain^ whilst a 
quick Motion of small size gives only obtuse Sensation ; and, if so, 
a quick Motion of a large size should produce Agony ^ as happens 
during excruciating Undulations of Touch. 



The fiery Undulations produced by pressure of the Eyes, (at 
any given degree of pressure,) are not either circles, squares, tri- 
angles, or of any other definite shape ; but, they are nevertheless CTin- 
duUstions^ possessing peculiar shapes, and constituting a Surface of 
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mottled Light , and, I believe it is impossible, by pressure^ to produce 
Undulatians small enough to appear as a Surface of uniform Light : 
but if we could do so, it would not be at all in contradiction witii the 
Hypothesis advanced, because it is only by such means of minute-- 
nesSf and a consequent rapid Succession^ that I suppose we can have 
proper Vision of one coloured Surface : whilst it is by the over stimu^ 
lus ol gross pressure by the hand, that we produce sensible Undula- 
tions instead of a Sensation of uniform Light. 



B 



SECT. VL SIGHT AND TOUCH FROM ONE 

IMPULSE. 

The conscious Fact that we produce Undulations at ally is of a most 
corroborating nature in ^gard of the Hypothesis. And the Pain 
from the degree of pressure (increasing precisely with the conscious 
sizes of the Undulations^ and their intensity of Lights) is a juxtOf^ 
positiofi conscious with physical^ which claims our particular attention. 

I have, all along, supposed, that the grossest conscious Feelings of 
mere Sense yV/ere produced by the gresLtest physical impulses j andaccom* 
panied by the largest Flexures and Undulations: and, here, at length, 
in the Sense of Touch (measured by the Sense of Sight) we are en- 
abled to detect, and establish, the apposited Fact that it actually is so. 

It is of importance, here, to consider the Fact, that when we have 
pressed the Eye to a considerable degree of Pain^ and produced large 
Undulations of the brightest possible Lights we may contemplate 
such Undulations as belonging to the Sense ol Vision; and, ptfaer* 



I 
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wise, distinctly from this, as belonging to the Sense of Touch. 



In this last character, these Undulations are to be considered merely 
as painful Undulations of the gross Sense of Touch ; and, by this 
glimpse of the relative szies of Undulations of this Sense of Touchy 
we may endeavour to guess at the relative grossness of its largest 
Undulations^ which distort the whole Mind in moments of sensual 
Agony : which relation of Undulations, perhaps, we have no other 

means of guessing. ^It is not, however, supposed that the con^ 

scious sizes of Undulations of Touch are the actual Sizes : it is only 
argued that there probably exists a certain proportion betwixt the ao- 
tual Sizes of Mental Undulation of Touch and Sight, as we feel 
when we undergo the experiment of mere Vision, and of Pain from 
pressure of the Eye. 

If we contemplate the Fact of one physical Motion producing two 
such different Sensations as Colour and Touchy (detected in the expe- 
riment on the Eyes,) it manifests such an evident connection betz^en 
Feelings of different Senses^ and opens such a view of the apposited 
conscious and physical operations of the Mind, as I am obliged to 
think, strongly evinces a physical connection l>etween it and our Body. 

To the above evidence, also, it may be proper to add here (as com* 
ing in with more effect than if remarked under its appropriate head) 
that harsh Sounds, such as from the sharpenutt of a Saw, give at once 
distinct Sensations of Hearing and of Touch, which last it does by* 
what is called setting the teeth on edge ; from which it appears, that 
Undulations of both the ^tne Senses are so small, as to play distinctly, 
upon the Undulations of our grossest Sense. 
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SECT. VII. UNDULATIONS OF COLOUR HAVE NO 

SENSIBLE DURATION. 

It IS generally remarked, that very luaunous Sensations remain 
some little time after the external Object is withdrawn ; and, at first 
I inclined to suppose this a corroboration of the Hypothesis of Un- 
dulations ; buty attention to the phenomena obliges me to think, that 
these remainden are in consequence on/t/ of irritation of the optic 
Nerve, 

The experiment of Dn Herschel having &bewn that we can receive 
near S20 9U0Qtssivc Sensations of Colour in a Second of Time, it fol- 
lows^ that each of these ordinary Undulations rises and falls in the 
320/A Pari of a Second. — But if each of these Undulations could 
take up a Second (or s^few Seconds) it must be impossible to see 
SiSO of them in a Second, and we cannot suppose Undulations of 
Colour to differ so greatly in Size^ as that any of them can take up 

300 times as much duration as any other. We therefore can have 

no doubt but Visual remainders are the mere effect of irritation ; and 
this is confirmed by the Fact that the more bright the object, and 
«he longer continued, the longer (in general,) is the remainder. 

Some think that remainders are felt in our other Senses ; and, 
the rocking Affections felt after first coming on shore from a Sea 
V^yagCf is mentioned as an instance ; — ^but such effects are, doubt* 
less, from the Nerves, for I think they sometimes endure several 
days. 

With regard to the Senses of Taste and Smelly I have little doubt 
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it is the same, because I have been told by a Surgeon, diat once, 
after the dissection of a Subject in a very advanced state of Putre- 
faction, his Organs were so irritated that he waa» after returning 
home, compelled to suffer a cadaverous Odour, aod Taste, which 
seemed to come from the food that he partook. : 

From all these Facts I think we may conclude, that Unduiatioos 
of Colour are extremely small and rapid ; and that a Sensation of 9ne 
Colour is kept up by a Succession of iimilar Uttle Unduiatioos, With 
rapidity greater than 390 in a Second of TimeiiOwij^g to wjaidi ra^ 
pidity, one set of Undulations treads so fast upoa the /^rece^mg set, 
tliat no interval or tremor appears ; but a Feeling oi continuity is pre* 
served. 



SECT. VIII. SIGHT MAY PLAY ON TOUCH. 

Considering the Mind as a Spherule j sutrounded by the nervous 
System^ I do not sup{)Ose that all tiie Senses operate tipcm ail parts of 
its Surface. — On the contrary, from the disposition of the Nerves, 
(as well as from its appearing necessary,) I am to Suppose, that each 
Sense has its allotted portion of Surface ; with, perhaps, the exception 
of Touchy as the universal bodily Sense. 

Now, so considered, I have to remark a physical analogy which 
shows the possibility of such an acra^geraent. 

If we observe a Surface of water^ with large Undulations raised by 
the wind; and if, at the same time, there be very fine rain, (it has 
been already remarked,) we shall perceive the little delicate Undula* 
tions raised by the rain, play tn undisturbed repetitions upon the 
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whole bosoms of the large Waves^ as correctly as though the Water 

were perfectly free from the impulse of wind. = — In a similar 

way it may be very possible for visual Undulations to occupy the 
very same portion of the Mind's Surface that is also occupied, syn- 
chronouslyy by gross Undulations of the Sense of Touch ; as we find 
to be the case when we have both Light and Pain from the one pres^ 
sure upon the Eye. 

If this arrangement be supposed, it appears necessary, only, that 
any two Senses whose Undulations are nearly of equal size, should 
have distinct portions of mental Surface to operate upon : else, we 
may suppose they might mix, and produce confusion of intelligence ; 
though we know not if it would be so. 

Here, allowance must be made for the great variety of possible mo- 
difications which may exist unknown (and even unsearchable) to us ; 
such as may enable the Senses to operate with those specific differ^ 
enees which we feel. And, though the account here attempted is im- 
perfect, and, no doubt, will be found in many respects erroneous, 
such imperfections, I hope, are not sufficient to overthrow the mass 
of Evidence that has been advanced throughout. 



SECT. IX. INTEREST OF SUCCESSION IN 

SIGHT. 

The Sense of Sights as well as that of Hear, has its Interest of 
Succession, in a very considerable degree. 
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It is admitted, that bodies in Motion are more beautiful than bodies 
at rest. 

A Woman, beautiful in face and figure, affords the most exqui- 
site of stationary visual Pleasures ; but, by the fascinating Motions 
of her countenance^ and the graceful changes of her posture^ she be* 
comes, altogether, an object of ineffable admiration. 

All animals, (with few exceptions,) are more beautiful in Motion 
than when at rest ; and, amongst inanimate visible Objects, we take 
a successive Interest in the following parts of fire works, water works, 
and the like ; independent of the absolute Pleasure received from any 
one part of these, separately taken, or from all taken at once. 

The pleasure imparted by stage dancing of the best kind, is very 
great ; but so long as we take Pleasure in viewing it, we must be 
assured we manifest our Uneasiness^ and Desire for its continuance. It 
therefore must follow, that alternate points of dancing give Pleasure 
and Uneasiness ; which is agreeable to the general account of Pleasure 
to be hereafter advanced; and this proves to us the Interest of Sue-- 
cesiiofi in sight, analogous to that which takes place in hearing music. 

Every posture of the dancer, separately taken^ might give some 
little Pleasure ; but, if she performed her dance with so long an in- 
terval between each two postures, as to destroy the connection between 
the stepsy it would prove a most insipid exhibition : in the very same 
way, that we should lose all the Pleasure gf . music if all the intervals 
jeere lengthened; four or five times, mwe than they ever are. 

The Undulations o/ Vision^ being so very mtnu/e, have time to rise 9 
BShdfdll^ whilst jtfaf^ f^uip^epf dfifioffit^^kfis .the. smallest visible Change 
otpostwfi apdft |;hf| «tfcc€;mt;e JE^«f(^ from this exhibi- 
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tion if occasioned by the tumbling of visual points of the mental Sur^ 
facCf from one shape of Undulation to the next shape ; analogous to 
the tumbling which gives Pleasure in hearing mudc ; or^ to the tumb* 
ling of the Sense of Touch during the sensual Pleasure of walking ; 
or, lastly, to the tumbling of the same Sense of Touchj in pronoun-^ 
cing the words of soft flomng language. 

In thus alluding to the supposed partial Undulations of the MincT^ 
Surface^ I have called it tumblingj as conceiving it a sort of ebuli* 
tion ; and hope the term is applicable, though certainly not elegant : 
but I beg to apologize generally (though thus late in so doing) that 
I have, in many cases, thought it best to illustrate in simplicity of 
phrase ; and in all, by familiarity of incident : my aim, throughout, 
being to ground the Hypothesis on the most ordinary and convincing 
Facts, rather than upon extraordinary or surprising ones. 



SECT. X. REFLECTION ON THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

While contemplating the effects of the Sense of Sights our grati* 
tude is strongly excited towards the Omniscient and Merciful Creator 
who has so wonderfully contrived it. 

By its peculiar organization, we can receive both continued, &nd 
ever-varied, useful intelligences, apponted to varieties of Pleasures ; 
and yet, free from any considerable visual Pain. Tims, admirably^ 
it enables us to guard oiu^lves for the presenXy provide for the future, 

and explore the probably endless avenues to Knowledge I A most 

happy arrangement for the creature Mrho is to use it, because, (amongst 
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other reasonsjihb Eye niust l» icontinballj iop€h to Jfilf/ Visual assaults, 
<hlring^TigAaQGek^uTfa^ {Prince, {as /wdl .a6<thei »Bea^iiif^ jmisttake 
visible ^Tbfngfli < ntiilky vobcur, W :conf ihe hims^lC' \ \Ui' his -dimlling^ and 
thuft TaMl5'-cufirtiEtir^UMii/^t/^feV^^mid be deprived* of onei of the greateat 
JR/eaMfW^tHab^ either PkMlVfit or Prince carii enjoy ; tliat^ oC couteoi- 
^j^tiStfg iJle tdribttk bek^^ 

'-^0'Mclir'tlllti'M'<m iiip Wittiout riewing iimeemiyrO^ wdLas sightly 
Xfejfecti? an<l^, Ifi thfe'Jiotioiis. or Undulations^^o were ao 

gr6^li!iT' kii^tt 4 M^thdac of* Touch; or, only as tliose otTastCf the Si^t 
of a disgustitt^ Obj^t, besides co^/ounding inielligenceSf would ^ison 
likppinesb 'ab -dobiyiifetelyv as a Aaihi^f asafhfetidd iaa portibn of 
liinet fdod.^Bat f6r(uhatdy, as the Fdet is^ the most f astidiouii £ye 
mby b6 delig^d l^ith a general, or particular, sunrey '6f scenery ; 
though here,' ^d' there,' animal and vegetable deformity f^^nd di$$ih 
lutiafiy make small distinct features in the picture. >; . ^ 

This obviously happens because the uneasy Motions from aparti^ 
cular visible Object, is so weak ai^ trifling in the mast ol^MotionSf 
that it is overcome or neglected in the general complex state 
of the Mind ; the estate^ or general tone of which, (it has been already 
argued,) is always a mean of all present Pleasures and Pains. 

Here, I think it well to notice, what will be farther argued, that we 

must discriminate, in all cases, between Sensations as such, and Sen- 

sations associated : and, every thing I have here advanced concerning 

their Powers to move the Mind, extends merely to their absolute 

sensual Powers, which appear in all cases exactly proportioned to 

the degree oi physical stimulus; th&Pleamres and Paim from which 

may, however, be augmented in ttMb^^ibsolute Interest of Succeaian. 

1 1 
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The finer Senses^ (besides their other utility,) being the advanced 
guaids of the grosser, to warn them from approaching danger, iawt 
be caniinually open to a^tation; and, if the Motions alid Umbilff* 
tions of the /liter Senses, were so large as those of the grosser, tb^rir 
agitations must not only tend to continual amfusion of Sense, b«t 
the nervous medium would be as soon exhausted by $eemg tad 
hearings as by walkings or nearly so. But, the mmn/eneif <^the Mo- 
tions of the /flier Senses, explains, (physicattyj) why .they affect jt|ie 
Mind so slightly ^ and distinctly ; and, why the nerwuf inedittni^js 
hardly ever exhausted by supplying stimulus to these Senses.. : .. i . 

Of the two fine Senses^ Sight being conscioiisly^and physioa]}y 
weakest^ and most indispensibly on duty, is least capably of, paiiHog 
us by its Motions ; and, it may be supplied by the nervpiis Mediwu 
longer without exhaustion^ tiian can. the Sense* oiHe/ur^ aqd mtif^ 
/onger than can that of Touch. . ;.. •.-,-. . . \ . 

The whole of thi& view, ]ike every other we^cao >tal(fi ^of the armnge- 
ments of infinite Wisdom, musftiexcite our adoration of the infinite 
goodness of the Contriver. 



1 1 



SECT. XI. THE APPEARANCE OF COLOUR IS 

COLOUR. 

» ■ ■ • ■ • ■ • ... 

In this place I deem it requisite to animadvert upon a distinction 
made by Dr. Reid, concerning Colour; because, if passed over, it 
may be thought to affect my position (in Sect* VIII. Chap. Ill- of 
th)^' Discussion) that ti^e^tfo^nofWCo/otir* > 



Cf 
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-' , Dr. Reid calls the Sensation of Colour^ only the appearance. of Co- 
lour; and inakes CfihuTfitiflfiio be strictly the^tiafi/jyorcatae^iii the 
ilit^al Vkihle Otgeot. But I mii^t object, that (however the namt 
#f the Semaiion has beeii confounded with the Power or Qtiality of 
the Object,) ZfdcA:^! hiiniBelf, (in agreement with Descarfes) is ex-> 
plicit, that it b the Semation which is meant by Colour ^ and not the 
Power in the visible Object. 
He says (Book II. Chap. VIII.) *^ Secondly, Such quaUties which in 
truth are nothing in the Oifccti themsekeSf but Powers to produce 
various Sensations in us (t. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and mo-> 
tion of their insensible parts) as Colours^ Sounds f Tastes^ &c. These 
'* I call Secondary qualities." 

Hdre is no possible opening to suppose that Locke hdd the Sensation 
to be only the appearance of Colour, or that Colour itself is a quaUty 
in the visible Body. — He says, '^ such Sensations in usj as Colours^ 
*« Sounds/' Sec. 

Perfectly agreeable with this is the doctrine of Berkeley^ who 

wrote so particularly, and so well, on this Subject He always 

insists that Colour is in the Mind, widiout thinking this new, or 
singular. 

This appearing so clear, I am obliged to think that Dr. Reid's 
distinction (that the Sensation is only the appearance of Colour) is 
no better than a misnomer : for, as to distinguishing between Colour 
in the Mind, and its physical cause^ that was already done by his pre- 
decessors ; so that the distinction of Dr. Reid is, merely, calling that 
Quality of the visible Body by the name of Colour^ which Locke and 
Berkeley justly esteemed to be only the physical cause of Colour. 
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I have. a. very deep sense of the weight of erudition bere.pp- 
posed ; but must». nevertheless^ rest assured in my position that t9e»iki 
not see Colour^ taking the temi Colour in the import estaUisheid by 

Descartef^ Lockef. ^nd Berkeley. But (what is the important 

Object of Philosophy in this Question) I particularly insist, that the: 
Sensation in question is extended in the, Mind; and that its Extension 
IS not an Idea suggested by the Understanding consequent upon (or 

after ^ the Sensation ; but is primarily felt .- ^This having beende* 

niohstrated in. the Dujcnssion (Chap. JIL) it cannot affect th© m- 
portant xaitsequenceSryihQihKtT we chuse to call a visual Sensation by 
the liime^'of .Goldin\.or only by that of the appearance, of Colour. 

" Dr, Reid is of opinion that the vulgar always mean to express by 

*f ih^wijird'iEUo9tr^.ii.^ualityy and not. a Sensation/'—: Gr:»ated, 

but hp hevc voverlooks the ambiguity of the term quality ; because 
the vnlgar do not by quality mean a Power tp affect us ; but only a 

thing sticking to the Object. Thus when a Clown looks at any 

Ohject^khhOAdm seeni9)'/<o Ai/ft, 9^ it>vere,.a5A:in. which covers, it; — 
and the Notion of: aic^fir^e, .or PoupKr^ in th|a,t.B9^y, never, enters his 
head. — ™rThe:;v%Llgai! i notion of Qna^j/,; therefore,, lends no strength 
to Dr. Reid's position. ,,> ; 

Dn RtadisaysrnT^fiThe :iifutte;of:.Ca/oz/r belongs, indeed, to. the 
cause.6nl>jr,:and not tot^ e{feot{/'n-— But a? Philpsophers haveante^ 
cedehtly estaWisbed-tiie jconirary of this, in PMpsopbicjf^l rea§qning5, 
what igood caniatjbendi [reversing tljeif ierm$ ^-^^ And,, as to thf; vulgar, 
nine^efiiths ,of . the huiiiad! r*ce,.»wben they look at Objects, never 
think of o^iy <^»ije of Ca/our, yet perhaps it would be too much to 
say, that so many Millions of Men are ignorant oi Colour ^ since they 
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know Bltie and Green as well sis their neighbours. -r-rrrrrt thiBk'i(ifh 
dependent of the deeision of Descartes^ Lock^ and Berk^l^5) i!t plvKti 
be the general Sense of ajll Classes oi Men, that it is not the (rau^f >i 
Blue and Green, but Blue and Greent themselves, that 'are Cahursi. 

■ • ■ 

though the vulgar think these adhere to the Obfetti whilst; the infelfirt 
gent know that they exist ia the Mind only. , . .• u\ 

Professor Stewart says,— "The Sensatim ol CqXomx, never foirms 
'^ one simple Object of attention to the Mind like those of Smell ai^db 
Taste ; but every time we are conscious of it, we perceive at th^ 
same time Extension and Figure. Hence it is, that we find it impos- 
" sible to conceive colour without Extension ; though certainly there ^i 
" no niore necessary connection between them, than between Exten- 

" sion and Smell. From this habit of associating the two^ff^ 

" gether, we are led also to assign them the same place, and to co^? 
** ceive the different Colours, or (to use Dr. Reid's language) the ojch 
" pearance of the different Colours, as something spread over the Sur- 
•' face of Bodies/' Upon this remark I must observe, that I hfiy,^ 
already shewn, (in Sect. XVI. Chap. III. of the Discussion)]that all quf 
Senses (with the exception of that one which is a mere curtailed 
subordinate to Taste) do primarily betray Extension j and therefore 
Sight is not peculiar in this respect, but is analogous to other Sens^^ 
though we have no Interest to make us attend to Extension in Sound 

and Taste^ and therefore usually overlook it. • — And I must add, 

that though Colour^ and the Extension of Colour, are two very differ- 
ent Feelings (or Considerations in the Mind,) I am obliged to think 
the connection not associated^ but necessary^ since it is impossible fof 

• * 

the bne to exist without the oth'er^ It is past dispute that the very 
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first time a man opens his Eyes upon Colour he fmaif f eel it t attended; 
and this he may do without any Notion of any external cause what- 
ever: In short. Extension is no less than an esiaaial quality oi Colour^ 
as truly as Extension is essential in Body itself; and it certainly is 
not the effect of hahtt^ or experience^ to 'a$$ociaie Extension wkb Co • 
hur. I therefore cannot agree with Professor Stewart that it is 
^ from the habit of associating the two together, we are led to assign 
^ them the same place/' — It is not us that assign . them the same 
place, because they actually exist in the same place, that is in the Mind. 

Here if (for the argument sake) we, for a moment, suppose witli 
Dr. Reid, that ^' the name of Colour belongs indeed to the cause only ,^ 
— this will not bring us a bit nearer to seeing Colour ; since Dr. Rad 
surely never meant to say that we see the cause ; and yet it must be 

allowed we see something. It therefore remains, (even from kis 

own argument) that the only thing we see is Extension. 

I cannot help thinking that nothing could have swayed Dr. Reid 
to believe, (or Professor Stewart to assent to,) the position against 
the existence of Colour itself in the Mind, except a very strong pre» 
possession that nothing extended can exist therein; and this position, 
has led Dr. Reid to a farther oversight which I cannot pass over, 
because a proper attention to it may convince us how much the 
most acute Judgment is foiled in the attempt to deny our primary 
Feelings from extended impressions. I must therefore solicit attentioii 
to what follows. 

Professor Stewart (in his Elements, Note P.) says — ^^ Dr. Reid 
** has justly distinguished the quality of Colour from what he calls 
«• the appearance of Colour, which last can only exist in a Miiid.^ 
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and Dr. Reid, himself, says ^^ The name of Colour belongs 

to the canse only, and not to the effect." ■ — Here then. 



we have it, unequivocally, from Dr. Reid, that Colour is a quality in 
an external Body^ — and the Sensation occasioned by it in the Mind is 

imly the Mppearance of that external quaUty ! ! ! Would any one 

suppose that such doctrine comes from the illustrious defender of 

Non»re$embldnces : the founder of that School which ridicules 

Locke, Berkeley 9 and Hume^ for supposing that our Ideas of primary 
qualities^ are resemblances of those quaUties ? 

What is the appearance of any Thing, but a resemblance of it ? 
Now, as Dr. Reid says, ^' the name of Colour belongs to the cause 
only ;* but ^* the appearance of Colour'' is the effect in the Mind, he 
thus, in the most undeniable terms, asserts a Sensation in the Mind 
to be a resemblance of an external quality of Body. 

An appearance of any Thing means the highest degree of re^em- 
blance; or, that precise resemblance of it, which makes it seem to be the 

Thing itself. Now I venture to assert, that Locke never went 

farther in his error concerning resemblances ; and, if this oversight 
of Dr. Reid were received literally as matter of Fact : it could not 
fail to re-establish the Ideal Theory^ and all that superstructure of 
error which it has been the glory of Dr. Reid to overthrow. 

I leave it to the candour of those concerned, whether they will sup- 
port such a position, as, that Sensation in the Mind is Uie appearance 
(that is the most perfect resemblance) of any quality or cause in an ex^ 
ternal Object : but if tliis were possible, or (what has the same imme- 
diate consequences upon opinion) if they judge it fit to adhere to such 
doctrine as appearances^ while they reject resemblances ; I shall never- 
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tholess mainlain, that the appearance of Colour is as. truly extended 
Kitkin the Mind, as the. quality, or cause, is extended without. 



• . . ■ 



Here let me say, that in having frequently ventured, in the progress 
of J this inquiry, to remark upon the doctrines of Professor Stewart, 
-^I'bave conceived too high an opinion of the Man^ to believe that the 

Philosopher will require any apology. In asserting the dignity of 

human nature, by thinking for myself, I have never lost ^ight of the 
vast and irrecoverable distance which education and other external 
circumstances have placed between us as individuals : nor can my 
rude Speculations, (even were they proved in some instances right) 
accuse me of the presumption of setting myself up to Knew^ though, 
(deeming the happiness of mankind at stake,) I use the undoubted 
right which every man has to question^ and object. 
' He who is highly gifted to rear the noblest of Sciences, and deck 
its yet imperfect form in irresistible beauties; whose capacious In- 
tellect embraces, at once, the deepest troths, and most luxuriant 
slK)bts oF intellectual phantasy, fascinating Mankind to their ameliora- 
tion, must possess that elevation of Mind which will induce him to 
tolerate, witli undeserved lenity, the rade conceptions of those who 
cannot chuse but feel, though not fated to breathe in the higher regions 
of intellection. 
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A RETROSPECT OF, THE SUBJECT ADVANCED. 
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The sphertile Hypofkesn now sCftttds cbflfii^^; ai^ vi the result of 
Av'iev of that constimt Order, in wliielj 'off lfi«i!ka( Affections, both 
general and particular ^ are govefaed. • ' • 

■ t r ■ ■ 

It now remains, for those who are <ioih](yetent, to weigh and pro- 
nounce, whether it carries probabrlity ; aaid, itk s^ doings I hope it 
will be considered just, to bring this Hypothesis of the Jfmcl; into fair 
Gomparison with the Hypothesis we hare of Body ; with which last 
our acquaintance is thought to be so fatich* more intidiate. 

When we (consequent upon a Volition,) dtore any heavy Body 
out of its place, we are at least as certain that mind resists^ as th€tt 
Body reiists.-^ — ^Theiiext question then is, wiietlier, or no. Mind and 
Body resist by common Process? and the affirmative of thb (as well 
as the Extension of the Percipient) has, I trust, bedn demonstrated in 
Chapter III. of the Dis<iu^sibn.^^-^'^^4->Th>i : otilj i«mahiin^ p^nt'is, 
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by what Mode, and particular Operations, an Extended Mind can 
possibly co-operate, with its proper Body and external Objects? And 
to illustrate this, I have herein submitted the Spherule Hypothesis. 

Here I intreat the candour of its judges to consider, whether any 
thing is thus presumed in regard io JIf &irf, rAott *thdti has always been 

done in regard to Body. Philosophers from the very earliest 

ages, down to Newton, inclusive, have speculated upon Matter, as 
composed of solid Atoms; but Father Boscovich, and other eminent 
men of our day, aided by the progressive light of experience, have 
at length thought themseV^es warranted to set forth, that Bodies ^m 
made up of only little unsolid Spheres of attraction and repulsion. 

Now I ask, which of these Philosophers, ancient or modern, have 
ever seen, or handled, either a solid Atom, or«i Sphere of Repulsian ^ 
^-^Ifi fiKi0e of; tb^bjiaye dope the one, or the other, it foUo^vs, that ah 
eite know, oi evenlhe. fj^gur^, wad precise Mode of Operation of primary 
Matter (without at all meddling with its Substance) is purely Hypo- 
ihesj^: and what is there unphilosopliical in deducing the concep- 
tion of a percipient Sphere, from a series of Facts; any more, than m 
siippmirig. BLf$aterial Sphere from aseries of Facts f ' : : ^ 

■ * 

It wopld'ltie, highly i^njust to impute to the present; Hypothei^^.of 

f mi m 

Mind, (any more th^n to BoscqvkKjs Hypothesis of i^ody^ the idlenesiS 
of speculatiog.upon fi^u^/aiice.4\ and equally unjvsttQ.dony that the 
Mind (as a reality) is ais legitipiatean .otjject pf inqujiry as* Body 
itself. The Shape, sls well as . Substance, in both cases alike, is hid 
from Sense ; and we must judge of what each one is, only from 
what it does; which I think we do in various cases which yield, 
in: their prflc^ica/ results, pretty good evidence of our being right. 
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Thus much I hope may be allowably advanced for the nature of 
the Hypothesis ; but as its particular truth, or fallacy, is another 
question, I have only to request of those trho may pronounce upon 
it, to weigh candidly all the Evidences in i& f&vour; and against 
these to put, any solid objections which may be brought against it : 
after which if either side be found greatly preponderating, on that 
side must be probability. To suppose that it is not'Jiable to objec- 
tion, because they do not appear to" me^ would* indeied be ' shbrt 
sighted ; but, I am obUged to think they ought to be many, and 
weighty, to equalise the Sc9lc, againsi th§. t?<irie|(y, peculiarity^ and 
correspondence^ of that series of Facts which have been offered. 

When also I, consider how poorly it has been in T^J power to call 

, ■ . J* • . 1 ■ ■ - 

arguments to its aid, and how differently it must have appeared in 
the hands of any one to whom the Stores of 3c»eoc^ have been unt 
locked, I cannot help thinking that it Ucis within the pale oi ratmial 
belief. :, . 

The Evidences which yet remain to be brought forward will, a^ 
far as they afford Sk physical explanation, be found in ccNrespond^ 
with what has gone before; and will bring ia p^QfittdevyblQ MWWaom: 
of 9itEengUi to probability. 
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TorK'vieir wludi I ttin now going totake'df -Sensual Pieamre and 
Pon^^iigiieeably as wdl to 6«fiMft'(i«»fe«9 a4 to the Hgfothesity ,ihli- be 
found, perhaps, very different from any broached opinion on thife«iib* 
jefet^^ tiM,tidwev9e9^;'eftdemrttged to'Mkbmit kfor eoBBideratiolls:be- 
<!mM^))r«iy'«ir<l;<:dy uppean to «nibt<aiie« c^di«tfli J^lt; togetfaerinfich 

Sensual Pleasures may be considered as tA' Hbvo Cidsiest'-tmAl 
therefore divide them into absolute and comparative. 

Absolute sensual Pleasure is a Happiness produced by particular 
Motions in the Surf a ce d dro Mift ^-wfetteh-Motions agreeably reduce 
any Tension of Mind that arises from the Nervous Motions of animal 
appetite^ as for fruity music j beauty j and the like. 

Desire for any of these arises, always^ from '^ a present Uneasiness^*' 
which is a degree of Pain : and this Pain is strong, exactly in pro- 
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fOtHom rt6 ita \ nmrvimi deqi wd^ wfaieii' ocemnmi the Mied Ito dbMidi 
aiitil i V be fodttced 1»yj0c»irfiae n£4he PiMJMg.Jfd^^.'id^i^^ 

;<Sempaf»t3ra aeospldiPledwir^ -m the laere ite^e clieisakedl Pmm 
if this be produced by such a Motion as would not^ in itself ^ fmipol 
state i^MfficopiicltVe produce j^bsolate PJenaupe^ ijiU) on Suchiiifere 
lesMoins .ef {great Paio» JispecialljF if the steps ' he gr^ and ftidcfeiiy 
(by puftliiai^iss in. a bo^r. state than before^) pruduees.a momeiftbrjl 
FiHili^9«6{>Pie«ittre^ v^hicfa ^. net .absolute iFleasnn^^^ir'^tM'itTy 
ffeetiai^) V^ad%; ia lacC» seems partly awing to Memmty^m a xamgari^ 
ion of the present with the past. -u . 

r .TfaeiHtetiefb a( atvohite and coropaFBtiire Pleasuwi I should tike 
to Jbfe toookyfiraUji; deferent in partkularitjf ; faecauae^rthouglL' smi 
appetites: are (^ten satisfied with absolute Piea^re ; yet they ef Asti'ai& 
io wdh^ufiKimyiif^asufmat'vl^ as when our Untasimss. subsides. inn 
sensibly; and, when we take nourishment barely passable^vofveiren 
nearly imtiisoaEiew t ! i . .' .■ i Ar^ ■ :-' i]^ 

■ ■ . • ■ ;. r 

- .t,«. .(l...'.' •••■.■ «■ 

■ ' , ^ ■ : li^i ' •■ • jj, .*/l;j ; -- ■ - . .. ' " i . ■ . . . . . , . .. ; 

• • • 

„ , §fiCT„i|.„„;,|fl;Ysi<;43;,; PROCESS in,.s)?!P.ual "; 

^,,.;,:,„, „ „ , , PfcEASftr RE. ;■ ,.:, _. 

I 

If -#6 wteh lEihy dbbdat SensnalPleaitirc^, this Desire lirjses from *' a 
** jpliii^ht u hbasiriesis/' bfebaitte »>8ent good (h6#ever ■geri^si^afly ths^ 
knowledged good)f ?s'^ iii dtrr'ftVv only if, ati^ 'so f ar^ iis'i wie *re M^ 
easyiti its absence; ifttld^his (7MMii/2)?5S^ iii the present (»ike^i^ 
to ai^ from k nervous sdmum; actiog in sohie paiilcHlttt' thdtigh 
(rtkubWh wifj,agi*!nit the Mind;* • ' •'••'{ ^ : . • ; :n:il 
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If this Desire f<Mr Sensual Pleasure be grattfied^ with « ftiH ^dastj 
we shoU find the Pleasure endure just so^long as^the iier¥0us^C/hiiti^ 
n€$$ which demanded it miiains : beyond which, we shall ^Cetipr latino 

longer. . . !.\r.;. . ; •' ■.; ./iii- . .-> riq v .i <?iill ":i 

When the operating desired ObjectbegMstoleuenihid^>'PUa9mrt 
it has afforded, it is because the Uneasy Motion, which the *Ncnre 
had prettoti5(y inflicted on the Mind, is now beginning to lessem, *j j . 

When the Motion ficka the desired Obfect^tphoUjf ceases tohe^jpka* 
santf it is because the uneasy Motion^ of the Neiiee : hks pr^mtafy 
wholly ceased. ^ .. :.,:..w ..; ..^ .. 

From these (which are conscious Facts) it appioars, that whatinay 
be called a state of absolute Pleasure, is necessarify produced iio# by« 
continuous Motion, but by alternate Motions ;r whereby an Uneanness 
and Tension of Mind, kept up by one Motion^ is agreeably reduced 
hj another. 

If this is so, the strongest Desires must be raised by thi^riwmgest un^ 
easy Motions ; and the lapsing Motion^ th^t can reduce them, should 
produce the strongest sensual Pleasures. ^Agreeably with this phy- 
sical argument we certainly find, that our strongest, or most interest- 
ing, sensual Pleasures, (those which satisfy dur strongest nervous Ufi^ 
easinesses^) are produced by the strongest nervous variations. 

Here we must be careful to avoid confounding pesire wit^ .^e 

Uneasiness that excites it Desire has been called a FflSfion^ 

but it is merely an articulation in conscious Processes. 

Desire, like Will, has always a definite Object consciously known 
in the Mind itself : but we may feel Uneasinesi some time before we 
wlwt is Ukely to relieve it A Man is often truly un- 
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con^fortabley andyeU though hfe depend upon it, he' could not tell 
what specif ic Thing would relieve him. Hbre he has Uneasiness^ hul 
oertainly no deftnite Object of -I>emre.< A\ kngth he thinks of some 
definite ISiiDg, tfaikt he belie vesr : woiild ease him^and iostantlyhe de^ 
sires to hare it; 

: It may be said, that alL this . time he has ^Desine for Ease.; but 
this I do not admit.: and Vhen he has Desire, the Pain- and the De^ 
4reior^£mr are. still so^rfnfiiic/, that the one is a Sufferings and the 
other>TeaUj. ian articuktioiL #hidi divides Feeling from Action ; or a 
apeoiesof VditioiLi which, not being able to move, stops at-wishing. 
' :iDiiring:p^foxyanis of iPma^rJJi think, a man is atsooKimomentsso 
fvlly, aces^ed by Misery y that the very Memory of Ease, is for the 
mcsneiit banished : and he cannot then have a Desine for Ease :> he 

th^ks of nothing except Pain. During Pain^ in general, I 

tbink, theJilind is often so mtsrested by it^ as to forget f at intervals,^ 
aU thought of relief.' 

' Desire operates as. i an indication from our wants to their Object ; 
— ^as Will articulates betweoi; Perception and Action^ With regard 
to any thing expected to jmHuceiHappiness^ it b U^esire^ and/itidi 
regard to Action to obtain Happiness, it is Will. /* . ^ 

Should it appear questionable, (as I confess, it did at first to me,) 
how an alternation of two Motions can produce a stMe of absolute 
Pleasure, seeitig that;^one of them is^supposed to product Pam r^ and 
farther, should it appe«r amtcadictoBy in thb. place, that I have 
asserted absolute sensual Pleasure .to exist during an increased occup 
pancy. of Min^v whilst yet, sensual Pleasure is allowed to produce a 
relaxing consequence. Under this doubt, I reconmiend attention Iok 
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the conscious Process within ourselves, irhicli: I thmk wifi sdWe the 
difficulty agreeably with the Hypotbesia. ■ i - ir T hift^iperiroeiit w^H 
prore to us, that, avtto/^ cil.a&w&Mken8iiml\i!)easu«o^l^ not aiimpic 
Affeoiioi^ ;:. asid,: what is morei Uiat it ia umi^ acimtinuQ^iAtiectiaia^' 

Tiie precise conscious Fact appears, that the Mind (ici unison witb 
theiNerved) iktikt ^iktkhds/fmdiwk uneitey Motion^ ndsiiig' De^te ; 
*H^d ' thsn^-4V4i^Iaar0i .undfjir' a: pledsamt Motion, convckfcdi'ib]^ tblit 
TJilrig^$imd;H^^*^4^-^But this plemsantMoiAmi k liitf cin/JMMtti^$ > itndr 
bemg it&w jmestnty it prevents the wi^j^ Motuio fwiam bdn;^conttM|i» 
OU9* iiM ^ t # 1 ^ T hc; Ceqscqnemte of this ntust be^ wa* aUettiatt fe paHit if^ 
of edeh Modcw^.witb more or l^ssi rapidity ^i each fpjvbyg Wfj^ilo'^the 
other: bat the re&nriTi^ Motions of' Pleasure are* either 8|9wer/>di^ 
some how more reducing^ than the Motions .of Uneasiness; aAd drat 
give prevalence to the Sensation of P^astire^^^^Now, tbough it\'<bAi^ 
comes im possible, that the pleasant Mofbion caa exist conitiMuak^y, 
yet the repetition is so frequent, especially in the /fiu^'SenseSythat \tfia 
heed not the iotervals^ though we can. detect them if we strictly ex- 
amine: oiiratolvesi* Hi however, requires considerable Attdfttibbn^^t» 
many icBses to |>ereei!ve, that sensual Pkasuie: is nart a msipk wmt»* 
nuous Affection, ' v !. 

Among the multitude of such Processes,^ that of driiMng may 
sesve ^ air instance of the alternation during a state of Pleasure. 

: £very gulp iiir a dirau^t is an; instmite of pure Pleasure ; and 
evei^ interval ^vBsrettsmqf Unesniness: but the thirsty Man, who 
has swilkd* a quart m one draught, perhaps never reflects after it is 
over^ that: he kur befeii' truly uneasjg iwenty times daring the delicionsr 
vcfresfctnettk ijr- im!1!< 
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Should any one question that he really was so, I imagine they will 
grant that at the beginning he had UneasinesSj and that he had Plem^ 
sure in the ^tr^f gulp; but had this satisfied him he would have siopt ; 
or, if he went on he would iiave te\t no Pleasure, l^ut Uneasiness 
pressed again, and he took a second gulp ; and he repeated this, (and 
felt Pleasure in the repetition,) just so long as Uneasiness stepped be- 
yond the last gulpy and no longer. It becomes past dispute that 

a state of absolute Sensual Pleasure is here an alternation of two 
opposite Motions in the Mind ; and I think a distinction becomes 
proper, between pure Pleasure, (or that of the moment^) and what I 
have called a state of Pleasure, which is induced by the alternation of 
pure Pleasure and its Appetite or Uneasiness. 

In the operabii^ns of all the Senses this alternation is easily d^ 
tected, except perhaps in t<hat of Sight ; and I think it must fully 
appear that if the alternate Motions of the Pleasures of Vision are 
scarcely perceptible, it is only because Sight is produced by the 
smallest Species oi physical impulses, therefore, conveyed in the most 
rapid succession of Sensations. Owing to this rapidity the alteraa^ 
tion is so very minute^ and quick^ that an Uneasiness desiring to look 
on beauty J and the pure Pleasure in beholding it, seem but one continue 
otis Sensation ; just as we see continuously^ though our Eyes be shut 
every instant. 

Here I shall offer another instance of a state of absolute Pleasure, 
which is all that appears requisite to illustrate this matter. 

AYhen an active Man has rested long, his Body inflicts upon his 
Nerves, and his Nerves upon his Mind, uneasy Motions which niise 
a Desire for exercise ; and if he walk he shall, during some time, 

LL 
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have independent absolute Pleasure in walking ; even if his Eyes be 
bound, and external objects excluded. 

Every step here gives pure absolute Pleasure, though as pleasure 
it is of the very weakest kind ; but if the first step satisfied the Un-- 
easiness^ he would walk no more for the Pleasure of walking : here, 
however, his Uneasiness raises Volition to a second step^ which brings 
another moment of pure Pleasure; and the Man will walk for p/eo- 
sure just so long as the Uneasiness will outstep his foot, and no longer. 
Thus, a state of absolute Pleasure in walking, is an alternate repe- 
tition of pure Pleasure and Uneasiness. 

All Men must be conscious of the Uneasiness during a state of 
Pleasure ; and the only thing wanting is, reflection upon the operas 
tions of the Mind, after the Process be over ; which, however. Men 
are not apt to trouble themselves with in the hurry of Life. 

Here, in the Volition to step^ to swallow, or to prosecute any sen- 
sual Pleasure, we indisputably detect, if not the identity, at least 
the very close specific connexion, betwixt Desire and JVill, as an arti- 
eulation between Feeling and Action. — ^The Man who can step, wills 
to step ; but, under the very same Uneasiness during a want of exer- 
cise, if his legs were tied he would only desire to step. — Desire then, 
is but Will withheld; and the Mind, though it cannot move the 
Body, is actively disposed in both these moods. 
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SECT. III. PLEASURE SUCCEEDS PAIN. 

If the account here given of sensual Pleasure be found, upon the 
whole, just, it becomes of importance, in being directly opposed to the, 
Theory of sensual Pleasure advanced in the Doctrine of Vibrations. 

Dr. Hartley says, " The doctrine of Vibrations seems to require, 
" that each Pain should differ from the corresponding and opposite 

Pleasure, not in kind, but in degree only ; i. e. that Pain should be 

nothing more than Pleasure itself carried beyond a due limit.'' 

If this proposition is true it must follow, that if a Man be placed 
in a state of mere indifference^ he cannot possibly gradually arrive at 
a state of Fain^ without first passing through a state of Pleasure ; be- 
cause we are told, " Pain is only Pleasure itself carried beyond a due 
" limit.'' — ^Thus a Man must feel the Pleasure of Hunger y before he gets 
to feel the Pain of Hunger : and must, in the same way, feel the 
Pleasure of going without any thing he desires^ before he can feel the 
Pain of going without it. 

But, for my own part, I never could find at what point Hunger^ or 
Thirsty gave any sensual Pleasure; though I have often wished^ and 

chose^ to be hungry. What I always feel is, that our constitution 

hnot possibly susceptible of Pleasure^ until the Uneasiness it relieves 
has previously occurred. 

To feel Pleasure, it is first necessary to have an absolute Uneasi^ 
ness; and then, a Desire for the Pleasure that can relieve it. And 
if a pleasant Sensation suddenly assail us, unthought of, it must bring 
an Uneasiness^ and Desire for its continuance, the moment it present 
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itself. If k do not, then, whether it he fruity musicy or beauty ^ we 
shall care oo oiore for it, tlmn for smoke. 

If each Pain is a;i/{/ the opposite of its corresponding Pleasure, 
then I ask, what are the corresponding Pleasures opposed to particu^ 
/tfr Pains, and Tortures, of a million of different kinds ? I know of only 
one st<ite properly opposed to all of them ; and that is tnere Ease ; 
which, I do not hold to be any absolute Pleasure at all, but only mere 

absence of Pain. Pleasure is a more vivid state than that of mere 

Indifference ; and I have argued why it differs from Indifference, as 
truly as it docs from Pain itself. 

When a man has had Pleasure in the first gulp of a full goblet, 
and is uneasy zrantitig a second gulp^ I ask whether this Uneasiness 
15 only the Pleasure of the said first gulp carried beyond its due 
limit f I believe no one will answer in the affirmative ; and if not, I 
then ask, is the Pain of Thirst only the Pleasure of 'J'hirst carried be- 
yond its due limit ; I scarce think that any one will contend for 
Pleasure in any stage of Thirst. 

That wliich most approaches to Pleasure in any beginning sensiial 
Puin^ I tliink, is mere itching; but though I have heard much in 
praise of scratching^ as a pleasant cure for this malady, I never heard 
of any one in love n:ith itching for its own sake ; and it would seem 
rather prevalent among all ranks, to palliate it as an Evil, on every 

convenient occasion wlienever it annoys them. ^This same ever 

fashionable Pleasure of scratching (being a luxury witlun reach of the 
vulgar) affonls frequent proof of il5 alternate Process. -Nay, 

we can analise the Process, and shew its component parts ; for if, 
during liie Pain of itdiing^ we press the part, it will often pro- 
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duce Ease (which is a neuter State) merely -by stopping the Motion 
oiPain: but this will produce no Pleasure because the alternate 
Motion of pure Pleasure is wanting : and, to make an absolute ban-- 
quet of it, we must introduce variety. 

It is but due to Dr. Hartley to advert, that whilst I use the terms 
Pleasure and Pain in the extensive import of Mr. Locke, Dr. Hartley 
confines that of Pain to vivid Pain : but then, by the same rule, he 
must confine the term Pleasure to vivid Pleasure : and according to 
him, every particular vivid Pain must be a particukir vivid Pleasure 
carried beyond a due limit. 



SECT. IV. UNEASINESS IS THE OHDINArY STATE. 

The matter in the present Section might, . perhaps, be more pro* 
perly advanced after having shewn that sensual and iniellectual Plea-* 
sures are physically produced by analogous Processes : but it may, 
however, be as well to add it to the foregoing arguments. 

The Hypothesis which maka Pain to be, ^ nothing more than 
^ Pleasure itself carried beyond a doe limiV supposes thskt Pleasure 
is the ordained and ordinary state of Man ; and d^t Pains aie only 
exceptions to the general rule of Pleasure. But the very oppo- 
site of this is notoriously the ordinary state of Man. His condition 
is to be ever moving in search of somethings which something he 
fffiust desire : and all Desires poini to ob|ects which are to relieve 
present Uneasinesses. 

Even when Uneasiness assumes so mild a tone as that of mere 
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v^i'^^AMf^ ^ MiH it is UneasiNcsSj and spurs us on, till gratified. Each 

^Uv\ « ;iiu) eterv hour» and minute, furnishes a Succession of these 
I ^Ht^sinrsstf : some great, and some little ; and the Court j the TAeii- 
trt^ and I ho Brothel^ are filled by the very same general cause j which 
t\\h x\\<^ Churchy and the Cell of the DevotSe. All the votaries carry 
with thoai some Uneasiness^ which they desire to have reheved. 

Surt^ly then, the ordinary state of Man is not that of PleasurCj 
now and then accidentally overcarried into Pain. On the contrary, 
it i$ u continual variety of Uneasiness ; wisely, no doubt, designed to 
ktft'p him on the move after Knowledge. 

Man ever flies from the uneasy state^ to any other which he thinks 

m 

will be more easy ; and thus is Pleasure a baity which he follows and 
only occasionally reaches. The Object that is expected to afford it^ 
is indeed often attained, without tasting the expected Pleasure; and 
even a state of Pleasure proves to be, at best, an alternation of Un^ 
easiness and pure Pleasure, until languor closes the enjoyment 

Thus during human Ufe the moments of pure Pleasure are compa* 
ratively few^ just enough to tempt us into continual Action^ though 
we are often cheated of our expected reward : and thus it happens, 
that Uie intellectual Pleasures of Anticipation are the longest^ most 
etrtain^ and perhaps the most numerous of any. 

l^hesc arguments for the ordinary uneasy state of Man, I trust will 

bo admitted. ^It is indeed not uncommon to hear people say 

tliry HfO happy or content ; and such language is allowable in so- 
rml converse : but, it is past dispute, that a Man content in a phiUh^ 
soiihical or strict sense, will never stir a foot, nor turn his headj for any 
thing ill Nature. 
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Complete Pleasure infallibly arresti the Mind, and thereby tlie 
Body ; preventing all Action. The term Content is received, in ordi- 
nary, to signify a mean forbear&nce, or a tolerable slate ; but its strict 
import is that of perfect satisfaction or Happiness : and I may 
safely aver, that if a Man be content during a thousand years, he 
will never once voluntarily move a muscle of his Body to seek any 
Thing. 

But, contrary to such quiescence, all Men, during vigilance, are 
ever upon the seek for something; which Fact evinces that Uneasiness is 
the ordinary condition of Man : and this overthrows the Hypothesis, 
that '^ Pain is nothing more tli|ii Pleasure itself carried beyond a 
" due limit/' 

The uneasy state of humanity, above argued, is surely that state 
which we ought to find it, upon the almost universally received belief 
that we are placed on Earth as a state of discipline and probation 
for another, wherein perntane/i^ Pleasure may be hoped as an ordi- 
nary state, in which we shall wish no change. 



SECT. V. PLEASURE CHANGED TO PAIN- 

If the nervous Motion, and consequent mental Motion which 
conveys Pleasure, be continued after the previous Motion of its Un^ 
easiness has wholly ceased, it will then convey a Sensation with 
namiiial indifference: and, if it be yet longer continued, or if it be 
t&d str^ongy it will inflict a Sensation with Pain: upon which the 
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Mind, which has been relaxed, wiU now again begin to distend with 
Uneasiness. 

Suppose all this had been Uneasiness producing a Desire to eat 
Turtle^ and that it has been gratified until the Man can eat no more 
with 'Pleasure. If now, to please his host, or patron, he be induced 
to eat on, he will still be very sensible that he eats Turtle^ though his 
nerves convey neither pleasure nor Pain. But if, when cloyed, (not 
filled,) he be forced, at point of sword, to eat beyond endurance, he 
will not be less, but much more sensible that he eats Turtle ; and, the 
same intelligence of Sense which first passed from Pleasure to tip- 
difference J now, again, passes from indifference to Pain : which last 
state will augment Desire for Ease, until the removal of the now rff- 
tested Turtle suffers the poor Man's Mind to relax. 

In this supposed case we must not confound the absolute Plea- 
sure of Taste^ in eating Turtle^ with the mere comparative Pleasure 
in relieving Hunger : as, in the former case of drinking a delicious 
beverage, we are not to confound the absolute Pleasure of Taste with 
the comparative Pleasure of relieving Thirst. 



SECT. VL PAIN CHANGED TO PLEASURE. 

It is above argued how sensual Pleasures may change into Pains. 
Whilst, on the other hand, it is known, that some impulses which at 
first produce Pfltn, of any Sense, may come to convey Pleasure. 

The occasions of this last sort of change I suppose to be of two 
kinds ; th^ one partly mental^ the other merely corpgreal : but the 
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changes so produced are often, I thiiik appatickU^ I)e50iid tlieir tar 
trinsic value. . ^ :« i / . 

Firsts ol the intellectual occasion^ A Sensation i%A% unpleasant 
which has been a frequent harbingen^ 4>t PleastkeyOrAuyhow deepfy 
asfseciaied with Pleasure, will seldom be i^tber felti or rem^aniered; 
without ca//i;i^ up the old pleasant a^scxisWe ; amjl tlms it forms part 
of a compound Interest in the Mind, in which Pleasure sofurprehaHei 
that no sense of Pain is noticed. • • • ^' *•' w ...... * , . aj 

In this way we come to like a plain ooantenance which eontinu*^ 
ally beams benevolence^ and belongs to am amiklblki Mind whose Acts 
are honourable and hvely; but this liking wilt iiet;er' amount > to « 
sense of beauty ^ or eren of comelihess. Wediay be deep\y enamoured 
of a person witli a very plain countenance; but can nevef thit)k 
them handsome : and the pleasing effect, so far as it does go, is m 
part the effect of ^n altered Action of the OpHc NervCj ameliorated 
by habitual repetition. 

The mere corporeal occasion of changing Piun into Pleasure^ is a 
change of neroous Action j indnced by repetition and other accidental 
means* r. 

I imagine it would be erroneous to reason that nervous Motions, by 
mere repetittouj change the Consciousness they convey, from Pain to 
become Pleasure ; when it may be presumed, that from repetition the 
Motions then^elves change: so that it is not the same nervous Mo» 
tion which oooe gave :P^i», that now gives Pleasure ; it is only the 
same Nerve^ under a similar external impolse^ stimulating the Mind 
in a different way* 

A Man upon the rack comes tofeel tWo/ence, and must be sup- 

M M 
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plied with a fresh quantity of nervous infiueDce, before he can be made 
to suffer the same extent of Torture over again. 

A mouthful of honey, or dates, is delicious ; but we soon Hnd the 
continued Taste insufferable ; and we, at the same time, discover that 
the Action on the Sense of Touch is vastly increased, insomuch that our 
very teeth become painfully aUve to the contact of these Substances ; 
and I suppose the gustatory Nerves, must feel in proportion. Here, 
then. Pleasure and Pain, from the same gustatory Nervei^, are carried 
on by very different Motions. 

A Man in the habit of handling hot Tbings, can hold a piece of 
metal that would l^um.the hand of a Man not so habiluated. — —No. 
one can suppose that the. ^ne Man's Nerves here vibrate with 
equal force to those of the. other. It is, therefore, . not tiie same 
nervous Affection that once gave PatA, and is uow felt with indif* 
ference ; thougli the Mind is the same, and perhaps, equally suscep* 
tible throughout. 

Nervous A(ittoii:is::affecibed; :by so many accidental . occurrences, 
dnd so tends to alt'er^ even under regular repetition of external impulses^ 
that we may easily conceive, that the same Nerves, under the coor 
tiniual repetition of.theisameiexteraai shock^inay convey different 
effects, as to Happiness ol the spherule Mind^ — r-r-r — Beyond this it 
is proper to remark, that the greater number of these nominal Plea* 
sures, which are the mere creatures of habit, are, in fact, not absblnle 
Pleasures, biit merdy dompas^ativei; mi r in ^ other, words^- merely give 
such Feelings as are^o/erd Wcf a: fi l -..'. .> , . / 

A Man who has used snuff, and written at a desk^ for iorty yearSf 
often finds no Pleasure in the one, nor Pain in the oth^r. . Hie maf/ 
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use snuff, and his pen, without having any Consciousness of Interest; 
yet, deprive him of either of these subjects, at the accustomed times, 

and Uneasiness shall take place. ^Thus there are many Things 

which, at length, we cannot do without ; that yet are as much of the 
nature of Pain, as of Pleasure. 

It is said that certain fish Women, who are in the habit of travel- 
ling with loaded creels, have recourse, on their return, to ballast 
their creels with a half lading of sand, which prevents the Feeling of 
travelling lights and enables them to walk steadily. Now this I 
suppose they do to remove some awkwardness of Feeling; and yet 
perhaps no one will venture to call the change absolute Pleasure. 

I think it would be erroneous to suppose, that the same ner^ 
tH>us Action which at first conveys mere sensual Pain or Pleasure, 

• . . ^ 

will ever convey truly the contrary by means of an accommodation 6i 
Consciousness ; and conjecture, that all such changes, are changes of 

nervous Action, so long as Association does not interfere. ^Yet, 

however, as an extended Mind must operate by Process^ it is im« 
possible to say, whether repetition may not at length produce change 
in the sensual Consciousness felt from the Mind's own Motion. 



SECT. VII. THE NATURE AND MOTION OF SENSUAL 

PAIN. 



,.'■ VV. 



i* I 



1 ■ * J- 

It may be gathered froni what has been advanced, that sensual . 

• « « • • • 

Pain is a nmJp/fc'Aff^ctioh^ occasioned trjr a continuous Motion oi one 
sort; by which' ^^ Mind is externally deformed, and at the same ^ 
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time, rendered extremely tense: which Tension can occasion .cx^^u/-* 
sion of all weaker Affections, even of Desire itself. 

Mr. Locke, in admitting, in some places, the div'ersity of Uneasi* 
ness and Desire, says, " the Desire is equal to the Pain ;'' and iu 
this I agree, insomuch, that the Desire arising from any UneasinesSt. 
seems always to exist with an active Distension of the Mind, whether 
it extend to Bodily Action, or stop short of it. And when Paia 
and its Desire exist together, they form a continuous Motion or Af« 
fection, though not strictly a simple one. But Pain may distend 
the Mii)d to a degree which can expel every Thing except itself* 



What has in this Chapter been advanced concerniqg Motions of 
^ Mind, in the Processes of Sensual Pleasure and Pain, relates 
^netrally to Superficial Motions ; but the arguments extend equally 
t9 jt^ternal Motions, which are supposed to exisit during Affections 
of whatever kind. Now, reasoning physically, we must suppose, that 
whilst a strong Motion, or Motions, are going on internally ; and 
these Motions are defended by a Tension of mental Surface;^ it 
will then require, also, a strong external partial impulse to effect any 
considerable internal Change. It must follow, that when the Mind 
is tensely occupied by much Interest^ 6r many Interests, any acces- 
sion of moderate or weak impulse, upon the Mind's Surface', Will tfot 
be felt at all ; that is, will not make any conscious change in the more 
powerful Motions already going on in the Mind. 
.,. J t will, naturally follow, from the concomitance of Tension with M^ 
tiapS: oi all interesting intelligences^ that an impulse of $ense which 
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can occasion no more than a slight change of Happiness when the 
Mind is tense^ may yet be a stronger physical impulse, than one 

which produces a great alteration when the Mind is lax. Hence 

while we are at eascy the scratch of a pin ought to give us (as we find 
it actually does) a considerable shock ; that is, a great change in ex* 
isting Interest ; but in fights or in hufiting^ a severe wound may fedf 
at the moment, as only a mere scratch ; and will scarcely alter the 
important existing Interest in the Mind. 



In closing this account of Sensual Pleasure and Pain, I beg to re- 
mark that the general Fact assumed, of the alternation of a state of 
Pleasure, is not at all Hypothetical, since it is undeniable that 
Pleasure endures just so long as appetitCy and no longer. : It is how-^ 
ever evident, that this general Conscious Fact is very suitable to tile 
liypoth^iis of Distension and Relaxation. 
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Tji£ first regular view of the Mind, besides some general description 
ol . its Susceptibility y Motivitjfj and gross operations, contains a pur- 
ticular description of primary Affections, or thos« conveyed bj 
the exttrnal Senses ; wherein is shewn that mathematical relation 
among Sensual Facts, which I have already mentioned as claiming 
our particular attention. 

The View now to be entered upon, is that of some mere intellectual 
Modes of Feeling, or those which may be called consequent. Of 
these. Memory and the Passions are the most considerable ; and I 
have attempted to shew the nature and origin of both these Modes ; 
to which is added some conjecture, from general analogy, how such 
Affections may physically consist with the Processes illustrated in 
the account given of the external Senses. — Here it may be observ-cd, 
that I do not speculate upon the particular Modes of such Motions 
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as are supposed to go on within the Percipient; but, on the contrary, 
confine my view to what I consider a fair general inference^ from 
such Facts as are displayed in Sensation, and from the constant 
known effects of ever}^ degree of both Passion, and moderate Feeling, 

upon the corporeal frame. If the general inference be found 

warranted, it will be a considerable step, though we should never 
get farther into the mitmtiae of internal Processes. 

It may be equally proper to remark, that in treating the different 
Subjects in this Second VieWy there is nothing Hypothetical^ except 
that their general consistency witb the spherule Hypothesis is neces* 
sarily pointed out, after describing their conscious Processes. 
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CHAPTER I 



OF MEMORY. 
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SECr. I. BRAIN IS NOT THE AGENT OF MEMORY. 

Memory so certainly depends upon the Action of the Briim, tiiat 
many have been led to conclude it must be the immediate Substance 
which thinks. — This, however, is not a necessary consequence ; and tlie 
Brain may be supposed to possess a most important instrumentality^ 
wit4rout being itself Mind, or>withoiit if j Motions being the Motions 
of Mind. 

It is obvious, that if an extended Percipient be to co-operate by 
proper Motions^ with a nervous system adapted to its exterior Surface, 
the Motions of the Nerves (where they correspond to those of the 
Mind) must, to a certain extent, resemble mental Motiotis. — It follows 
that in whatever way the Mind may be extended, and operate, some 
parts of the Brain must possess such an Organisation, and Motions, 
as shall be somewhat analogous to those of the Percipient^ so far 
as to render observers liable to^mistake ih^ false Subject for the truB. 
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— It must be farther evident, tliat a Mind so circumstanced, must 
in a very great degree depend upon the Action of the Nerves and 
Brain ; which will tend, strongly, to confirm men in the error of 
speculating upon a Cerebral Mind. 

But, after what has been advanced in this inquiry, to illustrate 
the operations of a spherule Mind supposed to be surrounded by the 
Brain it is easily coneeroabky that a particular state of the Brain 
(such as exists during Sleep) may prevent any Motion of the Mind's 
Surface^ and thus stop the current of Ideas^ and prevent even Sen^ 
sations. 

It is farther conceivable^ that an inflamed Brain may inflict irre* 
gular^ or even violeat impulses^ which would confuse all correct think* 
ing ; and thus produce delirium, or other mental derangement. 

Again, another state ef Brain^ (such, perhaps, as its languid Action,) 
may induce a hypochondriacal state of Mind; wherein, perhaps, a 
Man reasons more clear ^ and deep^ than during good health ; although 
his conclusions may be gloomy ; which sort of result would oftener 
happen in healthy persons, if they stretched their Minds to embrace 
every serious consideration of their Existence : and it may indeed be, 
that loud mirth (howeyer happy ^ is more nearly related to insanity^ 
tlian can be truly said of silent melancholy. 

I shall not, here» enter deeper into this view, because it will be 
proper to consider the c^fice of the Brain in anotlier place : but, it 
may be seen, at once, that agreeably to the spherule Hypothesis, 
Thinking may certainly depend upon the Action of the Brain^ though 
tlie Mindj itself, be quite a distinct Thing. 
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SECT. II. INTERESl' GIVES MEMORY. 

ft 

I confess myself labouring under the opinion,. lliat the pccasioa of 
lie tent ion has not been adequately considered by those, in genial 
who have treated it. .*.*»; r . 

We usually find it asserted, that /ittention is nectary tO: give Ju- 
rability to Ideas ; and if the term Attention be strained to an impro^ 
jper extent, the assertion becofnes true. 

We may be said to attend to that, which we are under necessity to 
attend to;^ and I agree, that. Memory will ever be fouhd .propor- 
tioned to the degree of Interest in ihe original t^eeling; whether this 
Interest be pleasing or painfuL But, the import of tlie term jitttur 
tkm has been fixed by tbose who so speak» in being explained a to- 
Ikntary Act; and it must be from a similar view of the subject that 
Dr« Hartley speaks of *^ express acts of Memory^'* which I have 
noticed in Chapter IL, though nothiiig is more certain than that 3/e- 
morrj is always dependent upon interested Attention, and not upon 
mere voluntary Aliantion. 

Confine an unprofitable boy for hours, repeating over his lesson ; 
and« tiuHigh he must have Volition to read, yet, having little Interest^ 
you siKiil find him not imbibe a single Idea^ deep enough to be re- 
tnincd ; especially if his Mind be occupied by the Interc^is of apples^ 
cal'Ls^. or play. But if the painful Interest of punishment turn tiic 
scnU\ I shall renumber his lesson ; or, if it be ct>uched in interegt- 
//ijir >'^*'i • s he will catch it up cjuickly: — hence the i/^r of adapting 
instruction to juvenile minds by pleasing tales wliich interest them. 
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So universisiHy true is this, that perhaps it is one of the grand pur- 
poses of Pleasure and Pain^ to secure to us the benefits of experience 
hj Memory. 

' Mr.'Ldcke/indebd, does justice to Pleasure and Pam in this ques- 
tion; and allows, that if^feii^ton and rcj^ettf^n only ^' help much to 
the fixing any Ideas in the Memory :" but, if attention and ^epet^- 
tion do not produce increase of Interest^I deem it will not help 
much to fix Ideas. 

Upon the whole, I think it a very cold and inadequate expression 
to say oaly, that Attention (as a voluntary act) is necessary to J^eten- 
tion ; since the degree of Retention will ever be found (other circum- 
stances being equal) strictly in proportion to ^ the Interest of the 
Thiuft remembered. 

■ •■«• I.- I •• 4,-l^ 

Here I must repeat what I have already nptiQe4f.jt]biat sdnopst every 
sort of Knowledge or Thought, besides beii\g Knowledj^ or Thought, 
is apposited with Pleasure^ or Pain, of some sort, or degree. And I 
assume, that ijt is always in proportion to the degree of the apposifed 
Pleasure, or Pain, that any Knowledge or Thought is remembered, all 
other Things being equal. 

A Sensation may produce considerable Perception, and yet be 
evanescent as to pleasure ox. Pain, \n which case it is always quickly 
forgotten, unless repetition, at last, give opening to some Interest. 

Heire let me not be misunderstood . tp mean that repe^t^tofi does 
not strengthen J^emory. . On the contrary 1 allow its full effect; and 
contend, only, that it is not because the Nerves repeat their Motions 
(and thereby beget a tendency to repeat them) that we remem- 
ber;; but,, because, during such repetitions, the Mind feels more 
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IntereBi. For instance, if a careless Boy be made to wriite. 9. word 
several bundred tioaes, he will scarce forget it ; biit this is irat because 
his fingers have repeated it so often, but because the Pain of writing 
it, and the privation pf Play, have given the word a Pai^f^l Inttrest 
which will cause its orthoeraDh v to be remembered. : 
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SECT. III. MEMORY IS PASSIVE, AND EXISTS 

WITH MOTION. 

4 
' " 1 ■ '■ 

Meiaoty kp^esLts t6 be, a HtfmpiiiHkic tinavoidabte conscious Suf- 
fering; being the effect oi a tendency the Mind has to relapse into any 
^eeiing^^iaple^ Mr complex) which it has ohce, or oftener, suffered : 
siieh sympathetic^ relapse being brought on by any Affection that 
rese motes the A^hole, or any party of the original Feetinjgi 

The only conscious difference between a picture attentively '«fe», 
and the same picture immediately remembered^ is in degree 6f 
strength ; and, farther, in tlie loss of a number of minute feeltUtes } ♦'ery 
much resembrihg the deficiency of corfebtness^' of fih^feisiota,'that 
mighl follow from an engraved plate being ampei/ed//j^ impressed 
upon paper. 

When a complex Sensation of Vision is remembered, we have a 
faint copi/ of it in the Mind ; the imperfections^ or obliterdtibhSy of 
whichilie in those parts that were its least interesting features: but, 
when a simple Sensation of Vision^ or of any other Sense, is remem'^ 
biredy it appears a correct copy, wanting only in strength' of Aiiec^ 
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tion ; and even strength will not be wanting if the original Fetling 
has been deep^ in Pleasure or Pain. 

Now, if the Originals of these Feelings were conveyed to the Mind 
by Motions on its exterior Surface^ (as sensual Ideas are fainter re- 
lapses into similar Feelingii,) we may suppose such relapses are 
accompanied by Motions and Undulations which, Uiough mttcA^ma/^, 
are of the very same nature wiUi the Originals. — Especially should 
this be the case^ since not only are sensual Ideas undoubted copies. o( 
Sensations ; but they recur in the very same way that Sensations theooh 
selves assault us ; that is to say irresistibhf^aikd never^in any instance^ 
by the immediate energy of Volition. 

If we remember a Thing brought in by Association^ this Affection 
is, notoriously, /orced upon us; but, if we try to recollect a Thing, WQ 
will to put ourselves in this and that mood, or posture of thoughti 
until at length tlie Thing strike us by the medium of Association, as 
much a& if it had occurred unsought. 

. Thus,, if I wish to recollect an affair that passed in a particular 
company, a week ago , I voluntarily transport my Attention to the 
house « and let the party, and their converse, pass in attentive review , 
until at length I recollect the matter sought — Flere the recollection 
,of the Thing is no more a voluntary Act (or an Act at all) than my 
getting wet is au Act^ if I chuse to walk out when it rains. — ^To walk 

f 

out when it rains is certainly an Act; but, to get' wet is a Suffering 

in consequence of such Act. 

". ' ...» 1 • . " ■ ... 

If I go, voluntarily y to see a 5pec/ac/e, 1 neverthclcjjs 5//j^er the Sight 
of it ; and when I remember it, I do nothing but suffer in Idea^ as I 
before' suffered in Sensation. But, if I have forgot the particulars. 
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and zerhh to recal them, I take a voluntary retrospect, until at length 
I suffer again the same (or something like the same,) that I suffered 
in the two former cases. — ^The whole is mere suffering. 

• * . 

On the other hand, when we will U) forget a Tiling, oiir voluntary 
Power is again humbled; because the very way to think of u Tbilhg 
ire do not wish to think of, is a direct Volition to drive it away. 

Opinions have been divided not only as to the Activity of the 
!Mind in Memory, but as to whether the Mind is active in Perception 
of external objects, and even in Sensation itself. — Now, what i have 
maintained throughout is, that in all search after Memory^ Imagina- 
tion j or other Knowledge, the Mind is so far active, that it exerts At^ 
tention ; and then, if it succeed, the Memory, Imagincftioni ox Knouh- 
ledge, strikes it, in such posture, somewhat as the Sun'^t Light datt& 
in through a window which we voluntarily open, or, as passing Clouds 
over-shadow us. 

I have contended from the beginning, that Memory and Imagina- 
tion, like the coarsest Sensation, or the most refined stretch of li^hsony 
flows upon us as it were a tide, whenever it does come ; and wliether 
we be actively instrumental, or only passively capacious, to it, tlVe 
Fact itself is equally an instance of Suffering. 

Proper Motion has been throughout adopted as the occasion of all 
Feeling or Knowledge ; and (reasoning physically from the nature 
of a flexible Spherule) we must infer, that every Feeling, if occasioned 
by Motion, is accompanied by Deformity or t7/idw/afion : therefore, 
every time the Mind is replaced, by its internal sympathy, uiider 
a Feeling similar to a former one, such Feeling will probably re- 
produce the original external Deformity of the Spherule. 
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If this be so, Memory is operatively^ as well as consciously^ a refined 
Species of ^l^/tp9i. ; consequently, subject to the same Laws wliicU 
regulate sensual operations. 



i h . . I ; . I 



• .. "^ 



SECT. IV. MEMORY IS REVIVED FEELING. 

Nbtwithstflinding whatever has been ingeniously advanced, con- 
cerning diel tendency ot cerebral Vibrations to call up each other after 

IT 

many syncKiVmous repetitions^ even to the greatest extent of thought 
(to be exaniineid farther on,) I must here offer a result, from mjr 
own experience, that though the .Nerre^ stimulate the Mind ah hunr 
dred times, we iievet have any Memory^ except precisely in the manr 
fter, and d^tee^ of Pleasure ^ or Pain. 

" If 'my £j{^s .{[xnbrace ail' hundred Objects at once, I shall be hkm^ 
con9c/oi/3 '. of vjiisit so many .of them as I see with. Interest ; which 
may be ten distinct features. Now, iC after a lapse of time I chance 
to have a Sensation iram -any One oi these ten features, the Ideas of 
the otlier Mfie will start, duly arranged, into my Mind; and this 
irresistibly^ exactly as has the present Sensation of the One. 
Here now, if these ten features have been arigtna//y contemplate^ 
^ith different degrees of Interest^ that is to say, different degrees of 
Pleasure 9 or Pain; tliey will now stand re^oducedj each with 
viiidnessy and precision, ewactly proportioned to its original Jtr- 
terest ; (alUiOugh the nervous Vibrations which produced these ori- 
ginal Interests must have been «ti' of nearly egf no/ force:) and, the 
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remaining ninety OhjectSf formerly preMnt without any Inttt^ertj will 
not be remembered Bjay more Ulan if they had never existed. - ' -i 

What then is Memory, in this case, but mere JR^t/iii^^ or A-pek^pijfe 
into flie whole of a prior complex Consciousness^ the instant the Mind 
is re-impressed, from without] By the smaHest feature of the said 
Consciousness, or, perhaps, by any Feeling approaching^ in tone^ to 
any such feature ? . * > 

Now though the Sensation (above mentioned) from the Single 
Ol^ct reviewed, was from an estemal impijlse, apcompanied (I sup* 
pose) by its. proper Undulatum; yet, the f ef/tn^ ol Plea8nre» or 
JPain^ of this Sensation, was intern^al ; and, the sympathy which irft- 
produced the other Nine Ideas^ was also intemalf but nevertheleqs 
probably accompanied by Motions and Undulations on the Mind's 
Surface^ of the same sort tliat had occasioned the Sensations, of the 

Nincj and differing in size only. ^The statratient of this last 

Process demands attention, to enable us to discerh the physical Pro- 
cess (as I suppose it to be) of the Mind daring Memory ^ aligning 
from the Analogy of a Spheruk. 

There certainly is but one store4ioase of Knowledge in the MimL 
We have not separate departmeata, for sensual and for mere inteliech 
iual Memory ; but all mattriafe are laid up together, and re^XM^ur tOk- 
g^er as laid in (scM;i&uai and intdleotual,) all intermixed and bound 
together as they were origindly ielt'-^r^^-r^^r^ a Sensation (of what- 
ever Sense,) either convey, or be marked together with, an intellec- 
tual Passion, we shaH remember these two synchronously ; and, if 
the synchronous Affection be more complexly interesting, so will be 
ihe remembrance.^«-^*-T^-*Now, upoA the Hypothesis of a spherole 
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Mind this appears a natural result ; for if sensual Affections are oc- 
casioned by Motions of the Mind^ I suppose, (front their forming 
complex Affections with mere intellectual Affections in an e*x tended 
Mind,) that mere intellectual Affections^'also^ ate tiHtompanied by 
Motions. If this be so, these Motions (though no figures can be 
assigned) probably ejctend to the Surface of the Mind, intermixed 
with the Motions of Sensations ; and this is farther probable because 
we find, that Memory of strong mere intellecttkal sufferings moves 
•he Body in various waySj and, at least, affects eirculdtion, digestion, 
and other such Processes. 

If this reasoning carries probability, then, any changes of Brdin^ 
which check, or alter^ the Motions ef the Mindlb Surface^ will affect 
not only Ideas^ but also all iniellectual Thoughts^ and thus derange 
Memory, more or less, accordingly as the Brain is unduly agitated ; 
as we find takerf place during deranged functions of this Organ. 



SECT. V. RETENTION IS NOT FROM VIBRATION. 

Contrary to any vibratory Theory, I think the strength of Reten^ 
xion depends not netei^arily on strength of nerVous Vibrations ; nor 
upon their repetitions, except so far as repetition may give access to 
greater Interest. 

The heavy jolting of a horse, or an elephant, especially if uncom- 
mon, must produde stronger nervous Vibrations, and correspondent 
mental Motions, than those of any visual Sensation ; yet such Mo- 
tions (not affecting our Happiness deeply) are soon forgot : but, the 

GO 
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Qiere Sight of a loathsome Object shall relapse the Miud| by sympafhy 
with some former misery j in a degree to pixxluce no IfeSs ihaii bodily 
convulsion. Here we see, that mere Ideas ^ve faint Feelings only if 
the originals were uninteresting ; but they are really very deep FecU 
ings when they are relicts of Feelings of great Pleasure or Pain. 

The sight of a leech j or a finger moving like a leech, will throw 
9ome persons into horrors ; which surely cannot proceed from strength 
of visual nervous Vibrationsy but only from the intellectual Pain that 
the Sight of a leech has formerly occasioned : and the like happens, 
sometimes, from remembering loathsome food, and other such Af- 
fections. 

The Visual Idea of a dying friend, and the circumstances of tlie 
Scene, haunt the Mind as a dreadful reality, and cannot, for a time^ 
be expelled ; but no one can suppose that either our deep Interest 
at the awful moment, or our Retention of it, is the effect of force in the 
visual Vibrations ; and, if not visual Vibrations, there is still less 
reason to suppose these effects caused by Vibrations belonging to any 

other part of the Brain. ^The Pain, here, is merely intellectual ; 

and the long lasting remembrance is the consequence of nothing but 
that Interest. 

Here I am happy to cite a concurrent sentiment of Professor Stew- 
art, in the third Chapter of his Essay on Taste. '*In recoUecling 

*' any particular occurrence, whether prosperous or adverse, of our 
'* past lives, by which we were deeply affected at the moment, — how 
" indelible do we find the impression left on the Memory, by the 
" njost trifhng and accidental details which distinguished the never 
" to be forgotten day on which it happened.'' 
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I can well remember moderate. Sensations^ Thoughts^ and Dreomir; 
of my childhood; which yet have revisited me but seldbni in t%e 
shape of Memory, and that at very distant intervals. These must 
therefore have been retained by mere force of Original Interest ; and 
not by dint of either strength or repetition of Vibrations. 

I have been in many Storms at Sea, yet now remember very /etr of 
their particular features. Those retained are, in general, the earliest 
of such Feelings ; and that, merely^ because I felt them more pain- 
fully ; but I have forgot subsequent ones, because they made very 
little impression on me. . Now, through all these, I must suppose 
the nervous Vibrations to have been nearly as strong in one case, 
as in another; and those last felt, ought to have most vibratory' 
influence. 

By the tmie a man has reached the middle of life, he has became" 
so accustomed to ordinary occurrences, that they make much tess 
impression, either as Pleasures ^ or Pains, than in early life: and tlui 
consequence is, that in mid^life^ what we read, and what we say ^ or 

m • 

do^ in ordinary 9 is more apt to be /o5if^ than the intelligences of edrly 
life : though in middle age our nervous Vibrations are perhaps more 
vigorous than at any time of our lives. 



SECT. VI. ASSOCIATION IS NOT FROM VIBRATION. 

That Association is not the effect of a concomitance of cerebral Vi* 
brationsj or, that Ideas are not thus joined by nervous agency, I mny 
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f fu:t]ii^' furgue, (ram the Fc^et qf our often retaining the mpart q( what 
Yf l^fve ^t^ i>f iM, Qf A^r4st \i(itbout being able to r^lah either> ia 

^otli^pg i^ ixuff/;^ 9<vpH)CNi» ^an (qf two ox moFe peryoKw, of gpQd 
Understanding afK| cli^f^c^ipi^, tP gWe «oIe^)l;l evu^ncf^ to what ba» 
b^en said by atA«r*; agv^ing i^ «/A«(a»c€^ ai»(i jet 4ifjmi^ c^mi- 
4?^ft% 2t^ ^o tbe Yil^r^oxj^ FacfSt ^ t^e <erms wbi^h thej Awr^.-r-^ 
Jjence i^ i^ u^^al tg^ $nd wi.t^esses^ 4ep9^. tbi^t a p)aiat,iff , or dek 
{^^^^nt^ su?dd 30 ac^^ 9P9, " csr, v,or4s <^ ^.Afl4 ^ec^''-r--— — Tbis could 
not Sft usij^^jr haf)yp^#, Qor,. p^l^ps^ b^ppe* ajt all,, ^ ^mciaii^n 
were a E^ct f^f^eJg/ Vifirajtovtf;;, Ip^ecsituse) as |he ]^o;?<^ Ate^r4 BEHi^st be 
a^\4N?PW^ ^ ^ Vijbf^ims^ mqr^ grosp %\m^ tibft, /cfea* th^y dWfieifcj we 
ought to remember such Words at least as unchangeably 9^ tbek 
«l?||W^t 3ut t|he Faqi ii^ ^bftt s^. ip9A ^'bo ba$ A^wd, Q« rcfljrf, in a 
4e^ltp];y, wg^y^i vitljout buRtiheijing bi?, A^nuj^jf wit,h i/c;f6ai ofira^gth 
m^t^ wiUiy hps(^x^r, retaJA t^ miiiimqUiSs of l^is, autbp^^a.in a» prfitty 
tjj^teu^iive degree, without beiqg ab|/^ to pronounce^ Vibra/iory rega^ 
ti(lifm of t\y,Q li]gi<^ oi^t of any qn^qi tbein.-^^^ln sijcb cases^ we re- 
member only^ whaf w^Jkel^;^ and,^ as the: marrow, ol an autbpi: is. dif^ 
Jerent from, and often much smaller tfaa^^ his Word^^ though these la3t 
all Vibrate in perusal j yet, as they do not individually interest us^ we 
lose^ or even unwarily, cliange^ them in Memory ^ without losing, or 
changing, the interesting Feelings received. 

But, a stronger Fact, than the foregoing, daily takes place. If 

Association be a mere nervous Vibratory Fact, we should at any rate 
expect that Words heardj or voluntarily pronownccd by ourselves^ (if 
not remembered) would, at leasts be accompanied by the Ideas which 
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we have alwaj& attached to them. Now far different, is fre- 
quently the case.— ——It is found an objectii^n to a fixed form 
of prayer, that we are apt (notwithstanding a religious Volition^) 
4e repeat our petitions whilst our Thoughts are sordidly groveHing 
in concerns unworthy even of mortals. In such cases, the Creed 
and the Decalogue are pronouncedj (and vibrate) with the ca^ex^ 
istenee of Ideas of Vanity^ Luxury^ Powers and perhaps much 
worse ; whilst Ideas of our duty (which we have a thousand tid(ie$ oi- 
sociated with (he Vibrations of belli seeing^ and hearia/^g^ tb£ Words 
of prayer,) are as much out of Mindf a9 though we had never ^I^Wi 

them. The circumstances, here, are particulairly anfavourable to 

a vibratory Hypothesis. In Church, when we are thus warnedr 

by the monitory Vibrations of the Pastor's voice ;—^wed by limtal 
Vibrations from tombs formidable in emblems of death ; — :and h!n- 
pressed by the exterior solemnity of the whole Scene^-rwhalt ii the Fe* 

suit 'i ^The interested Mind, dead to all these Vibratory remonstraar 

ces, holds converse only with itself. — ^Tlie Misier schemes his oiwn) 
wrongs of 4Some remaining, comfort ^-^tbe Hypocrite deceives his 
dearest friend ; — and every Mind successful in Vice, meditates crimes^ 
of a new relish : whilst all the efforts of Vibratory accusation in aain 
strive to disturb their several Reveries. 

In all these cases, we see; Interest in a moment destroys the 
boasted Association betwixt vibratory and intellectual Affections ; and 
equally that between two.vibratory impulses*--^— ^ — ^It ta therefore oqic«^ 
joined Interests^, (and not concomitance af Vib^atioriSj)' that radicaUji : 
operate to associate Idjeas* 
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The Sounds of many words j in different circumstances, call up 
opposite Ideas ; but, if the Idea be only the mere vibratory (associate 
of the Sounds (arising from concomitant repetition,) then, thoqgh any 
Sound might be supposed to call up two Ideas, (if ttvo have been, 4fr 
different times, associates with it,) I cannot conceive how one of these 
Ideas could sleep whilst the other is called up ; but should suppose, 
that the same Sound, if possessing a decent and a gross import, must 

inevitably call up a gross and a decent Idea at the same time. 

This Fact, indeed, does sometimes take place in cases where the 
Mind has once had a vitiated Interest in a gross Idea, whilst express^ 
ing the Sound of a decent one ; but, such Associations never arise if such 
vitiated Interest has fievcr existed ; and, our language has many ex- 
pressions that may convince us of this fact. 

The same reasoning holds in the Sense of Vision, with regard to 
similar Sights, which, under opposite Interests, call up totally opposite 
associated Ideas, wliilst the other associated Ideas sleep. And, it is a 
certain proof of a sickly Sensibility, (though Sensibility it is,) when 
the same Sound, or Vision, calls up two such opposite Ideas; because^ 
it evinces a depraved Interest, which at best is unfortunate. 

Once for all I am to remark, that I do not at all argue against 
the power, or effects, of Association ; but only to shew that Associa- 
tion 15 not the effect of concomitance of Vibrations. 

Neither have I intended to argue, that repetition affords no aid to 
Association and Retention. On the contrary I consider, that fre- 
quent repetition of any Sensation, or Idea, must almost certainly occa^ 
sioH some additional Interest (pleasant or painful) : therefore repetition 
is^ in most cases^ an accidental aid of both Association and Retention. 
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But what I contend throughout is, that mere repetition (as a vibra- 
tory Fact) does not oceasion Retention, nor does concomitance give the 
Nef-ves a mechanical tendency to re-produce past synchronous Ideas. 



SECT. VIL MEMORY IS GRATUITOUS. 

Memory, being sympathetic^ resjilts from a Species of weakness^ 
rather than from strength ; and, no doubt, depends on Suscepti- 
bility of Mind, all other circumstances being equal. 

Ideas or Notions, during bpth Memory/ and ,I//z^i«aff]Qii, ocQur^ 
or strike^ in the very same way with Sensations > that is, irresistibly :. 
and the rough materials of Knowledge being thus gratuitously af- 
forded, either accidentally, or upon the searching about of rational 
Volition, it is the business of the reasoniQg Mode to work upon them. 
And this is an endless employment, wherein it has opportunity to 
display that superiority granted by its adorably Creator, over . the 
Minds of other animated known Beings. 

But, all that Reason can do, however, to\yard .pro^uciug Memory^ 

• ■ ■ ■ 

is to hunt about for the ready formed materials^ when wanted ; in: 
doing which, they will often cast up in larger^ or smaller^ complex 
masses than we happen to want : and these are out of our Power to 
create, or annihilate, nay, or any how to alter ^ (as Memgry ^ ) tho\\^ 
we may pick out any party for what purpose we chuse. 



/ -^ V. ».; • 1 . ... 
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SECT. VIII. SUCCESSIVE MEMOKY. 

• • I 

Synchronous Menaory being argued to be sympathetic, it is easily 
conceivable how successive Memory, being also sympathetic, may 
take place. 

Every step in successive Memory, such as Memory of a Tune^ or a 
Poem^ is but a Succession of revived Feelings. 

Each of these steps j as they occurred in Sensation j had put the 
Mind under a new Motionj PosturCj and FecKng ; but, each of such 
new Feelings was suggested by the nett preceding one, insomuch, that 
if it had not been for the Posture that went before^ this Point of the 
Mind's Surface could not have been tumbled into the next that /o/- 
lowed; the Motion of which tumble was that of a new Feeling. Thusi 
the steps have an evident connexion, and they contribute each, (in a 
way) to beget the next succeeding one. Now, the Mind must feel in 
Memory J as it felt originally ; therefore the Succession seems matter 
of course. 

Upon the Hypothesis of UndtdntioftSj it is evident why we cannot^ 
at first, repeat the Alphabet, or aught else, backward without labour ; 
because the whole retrograde Process must consist of new Feelings^ 
such as we never had before; and must undulate the Surface of the 
Mind, from step to step^ in a way that it never zms undulated before ; 
whilst certainly it can have no sympathetic tendency to rehpse into 
Motions or Feelings which it never hadj but must learnj as new Sen- 
sations. 

It is a question with Philosophers, why we should rememberThings 
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as thej have been ; afid said; that for any tiling we kaov^ the whole 
might be a mmt egregious misrepresentation. But if Memory be nsi* 
ferred to sympathy of a Mind consdously su8c^tib)e on Motion^ 
we may expect Ideas to be like their originals, and to foUam like theii|« 
— ^The preceding Motion puts the Mind into a poiture which, in 
giving way to the next posture, begets the Feeling of the next Idea; 
and so on in Succession, until wie remember a Tune, a Poem, jthe 
rooms of a House, or any other Succession, or group, of Ideas. 

The physical Process wliich Accompanies successive Memory miy 
bear some distant analogy with the successive frii of Cards set up 
by Children in a devious line. — These (when an impulse is given 4a 
the first) set each other in Motion ; and the whole move-(govemed by 
physical laws) one after another, and must do the like so often as thp 
posture and impulse be repeated. — Any one Card may chance to vary 
a littlcj owing to some slight cause ; but none of then can rebel 
against the Law by which each governs his nest associate. — Here, how- 
ever, it cannot be supposed that any such conception is advanced 
as other than darkly conjectural, or merely sketching a possifa^Uty 
which seems to agree with the general Hypothesis. 



SECT. X. REFLECTION ON MEMORY. 

It appears grandly fit^ that an accountable Being should have Me^^ 
tnory grafted upon Interest of Feeling and Action; and wholly tn- 
dependent on voluntary Power. We may, it is true, voluntarily im* 
prove our Memory, to the extension of Knowledge; but, all Men i^ 
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above idiotcy have natural Memory enough for moral accountableness : 
and, of this sure fruit of Interest they cannot divest themselves j any 
more than they can refuse those Pains which so often prove the safe 
guard of their Bodies from destruction. 

4ls mere locomotive Animals, (and, far more, as accountable Beings) 
we cannot make any e^^e/^/ia/ distinction betwixt that Species of JPee/- 
ing called Memory and the indispensible Feeling of Touch. Both 
belong to the innate Susceptibility of the Mind ; and, when either is 
durably suspended, it is by the same means ; that is, by some undue 
Affection of the JBo^/j/, exterior to Mind: whilst, (agreeably to the 
Hypothesis of b> spherule Mind,) whatever genera/ ea:/ern(iZ pressure 
fthall present the finer Motions of the Mind's Surface^ must thus 
prevent Ideas or Memory. 



In this ''account of Memory, I am too sensible of the insufficiency 
of the Evidence, to aim at giving much additional strength to the 
Hyjpothesis.— I deem it quite sufficient that, 50 /ar a^ appears, the 
pheiiomena are very consistent with the Hypothesis ; while my more 
direct Object has been to shew, that they are inconsu/tfnt with the 
** doctrine of Vibrations/' 



' . « 
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CHAPTER II. 



OF THE RELATIVE VIVIDNESS, PRECISION, AND DURABILITY, 

OF IDEAS. 



SECT. I. INTEREST GIVES VIVIDNESS OF IDEAS. 

In this place it may be proper to ascertain the relatire Powers of our 
external Senses to leave vivid and durable Ideas in the Mind : espe- 
cially because I imagine some error obtains on this subjec • 

It is universaUy esteemed that Sensations of Visiofi leave more 
vivid J precise J and durable Ideas ^ than those of any grosser Sense, — 
This Fact, I also'^admit, is very usually that which happens ; and per- 
haps it goes far in evidence of a distinct Mind s because it is a di- 
rect proof that our very weakest, and least acute^ nervous impulses 
are enabled, (by some meansj) to kave the most vivid and durable 
relicts : which is the very contrary to what should follow (four Ideas 

_ • • 

had no Source except medullary Vibrations. 
•» 
Whichever way we look at this extensive Fact it makes equally 

against the doctrine of VibrationSj as laid down in Dr. Hartley^s 

" Observations on Man/' If the most delicate nervous impulses. 
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void of the least absolute Interest, leave the most vivid and durable 

9 

Ideas ; and if the grossest Sensations are far less efficient 9 (which is 
confessed by all J this seems completely to reverse . the doctrine of 

medullary Vibrations, or so far renders it apparetitly inconsistent. 

But, since the most delicate Vibrations really do^ from some causcj 
leav^ more durable Ideas than are left by stronger Vibrations ; then, 
such cause cannot be the said Vibrations ; and we must look for some 
other. 

Here I risk the assertion, that though the Fact of visual superiority 
is so justly acknowledged by all, the cause of this Fact is overlooked^ 
or mistaken : and, that the superiority here confessed is not sensual, 
though it generally (lassep afe such. 

Nothing is more untrue than that Sensations of Vision do ne- 
c^ssm'ily leave nuvi? vivid 9iid durable Ideas than those of grosser 
Senses. 

Nothing is more true thaa that Seusations of Vision, when as$oci^ 
at(ul with Interest (either sensual or intellecttuil,) do leave more vivid 
and durable Ideas, than Sensations of rude Vibration that are not 
associated with equal degrees of Interest. 

Farther, perhaps few Facts are more frequent than that Sensatiuns^ 
of Vision are deeply associated with intellectual Interests, at times 
when such Sensations have not the least intrinsic Interest of Vision, 
Hence the true cause of the supposed visual superiority, the mistaking 
of which is an error of magnitude, and must be here inquired into. 

The ingenious author of the doctrine of Vibrations must, doubtless, 
have been struck by his own position, that " Sensations of Feeling, 

m 

" Taste^ and Smell^oan scarce be said to leave Ideas, unless very indis- 
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^* fpQct and obscure ones :'' and farther, by the fact (admitted by him- 
self # as well as othersi) that Ideas of Vision are by far the most vivid 

and distinct. ^I scarce know any particular Fact that appears 

more hostile to the Hypothesis of a cerebral Mind. 

1 do not here overlook that it may be objected, that a gross rude 
Sensation may not be an acute one ; therefore, not capable of leaving 
vivid and distinct Ideas. — But such objection would be futile, be- 
cause proper Sensations of Vision are not only physically weakest ; 

btrt, beyond all comparison, consciously least acute. ^Those 

Sights which often give rise to the most violent Fassions^ have no 
sensual vibratory Interest whatever. An acute Sensation of Vision 
does only prevent Vision^ by deranging the Organ; and such Sen- 
sation must belong to the gross Sense of Touch. 

Tn granting evidence against the grosser Senses, Dr. Hartley has, 
bou^ever, granted more than a contrary Hypothesis demands, or than 
justiee can claim ; because, taking the Senses without Association^ 
(yrhich we are bound to do in treating them as mere Senses j) I deem it 
.^^pde^iabk, that they, respectively, leave vivid and durable Ideas^ 
precisely in proportion to the physical or vibratory Power with which 
i^h^y qffect our Happiness. 

: . As mere Senses, every one of the grosser Senses often leave more 
vivid and durable Ideas than any of those left by mere Vision. But 
I am at the same time perfectly aware, that because scarce any of 

our Sensations f in life, can be suffered unassociatedj it becomes matte; 

i" ' 

of deliberate and rigid investigation, to discover the real cause of 

Visual ^ujperienV^ in Retention ; which caiise has so generally been 
overlooked. 
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In estimating the Power of each external Sense to Interest the 
Mind , as well as the vividness and durability of Ideas which it leaves , 
it is very obvious that in an inquiry like the present we must not 
confound its Power as Sense^ by adding that incalculable augmenta^ 
tion of Tower which it may derive from Association with other FeeU 
ings, especially Pleasures and Pains. 

If we behold a shipwreck j or a person shockingly lacerated^ the sym- 
pathy it must excite, at the moment, may banish several present strong 
Scnsationsj besides Memory ; and we might never be able to oblite^ 
rate the Idea which such a spectacle would leave behind it. • But 
surely, no one will mistake the original Affection^ by esteeming it 

no more than mere Sensation of Vision. If experience had not 

taught us that the crew must/ee/, and perish, we should view a ship* 
wreck with no more Interest than we view 2l falling tree : and, even, 
a falling tree is not viewed without Association of the Notion of 
destruction. 

Shocking Sights affect the Mind not by their sensual Power , but 
by Association. If it were not so, a wounded Man would not be 
longer remembered than a wounded melon. 

If Sensations were felt merely as such, without Association^ then it 
would be always true, that the most vivid Ideas would correspond 
to the most physically acute Sensations : and then, we should never 
be led into the mistake that Sensations of Touch, Taste^ and 
Smell, scarce leave Ideas* But, the Fact almost always is, that our 
physically weakest Sensations, (which are visual ones,) are assodafed 
with our strongest intellectual Affections ; merely owing to whicb^ 
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ttey leave the most vivid Ideas : and this notorious Fact is extremely 
hostile to all Hypotheses of cerebral Agency: 

Farther, it is actually contrary to experience that Sensations re- 
quire to be often repeated, to leave vestiges, or, to call up their asso- 
ciates ; because, I can advance particular Facts of single Moderate 
impulses, of each of my Senses, experienced during childhood, which 
have stood their ground many years, without any notable acci- 
dent to recal them. I can, at the same time, state the intellectual 
Affections, by Association of which they have been remembered ; and 
may assert with confidence, that no nervous Affection, however rude^ 
er however repeated, leaves durable Ideas, except exactly in proportion 
to the degree of Pleasure or Pain which has existed with it.^ — I am led 
to state this the more emphatically, because, the whole stress of a 
vibratory Theory bears oh this ; that two Vibrations, being associated 
together **a sufficient number of times,'' beget a power of calling up 
each other. 

I should have no difficulty, beyond mere labour, in coUecting'^a 
thousand Facts wherein the weakest or least acute Sensations, once 
felt, have ever after called up their associates with most vivid effect 
and infallible certainty. 

An ignorant superstitious person, though of good courage, shall re^ 
tain the Idea of zxiy questionable Figure, or shadow, and all the asso^^ 
dated circumstances^ with more precision, arid durabiUty^ than the 
Memory of twenty euts^ or bruises ; and better than his creed, which 
he may hsLve repeated an hundred times, 

A single delicate notice, of either Hear, or Sight, by conveying to 
a Man the Knowledge that he suffers some atrocious and irreparable 
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wrongs shall convuke his Mind with more violence^ and a more du^ 
rable Association of circumstances, than could be effected by roaoy 
repetitions of vivid sensual Pain. 



SECT. II. INTEREST GIVES RETENTION. 

The immediate Fact of Memory is a revival of Feelings^ in their 

former varieties. Now some of tlie principal assisting means of 

Vividness^ Precision^ and Retentiony of sensual Ideas, I take to be, 

1st. Intrinsic or absolute Interest of Sensation ; with either dur^r 
lion, or repetition. 

2d. Interest by Association, as harbingers^ or otherwise related^ to 
intrinsic Interests. 

3d. Repetition of the remembrance of deeply interesting Sensations. 

4th. Accidental Association with present Affections of little In* 
terest ; which last in the weakest aid of Reteolion. 

Here we see, it is Interest^ (Pleasure or Pain^) in yarious shapes, 
as well intellectual as sensual^ that proves the only mean of 'Retention. 
— ^And in not one instance does it, necessarily^ defiend on repetition 
of Setisation ; which last, indeec^, by increasing our Interest does 
assist Retention, but not by influencing tiie Nerves. 

These several assisting circumstpnces^. operating so variously as 
lihey must do, may in a thousand cases give precision and durability 
to Retention of Ideas left by a weaker Vibration^ whilst Ideas left tm- 
associated by a stronger vibrating Sense, (suofa as Taste^ or Touchj) 
may soon become obscure, or even obliterated. But, when the inquiry 



IS' toaseertAin the eHidency of Senaadons, (at'siicb^ tO^dUodaied^ 
ire MtoM tak^ ki mfy ihmr rtBfeetive ab$olute physical PoTvers to 
products ReteniUn ; which will be found precisely a» their absolute 
Powers to produce Piltfmirre/ or Ptfcn.. 

One most powerful assisting circumstance mentioned, is intrinsic 
Interest in Sensation: Mid^ quite equal to this h interested Assod^ 
atian with intelkctual Passion. 

Now, msual Senstf tioni are not only very naeresiing in themseheSf 
(though physically weak,) but, in addition to this^ they are deeply as* 
stHnated with all our strongest Passions^ because thef are the most 
frequent /^rectfTior^ of our Pleasures and Patni^ ha^- sinsual and in* 
tettectual. And, even when they do not impress us ^ifs harbingers of 
Oood^ or Evil^ they are naturally conveyed in longer duration^ and 

* 

more frequent repetition^ of their bipn Interests^ thah fa tt pre ss ions of 

any other Sense. Hius visual Affections embrstce almost att the ot- 

sisting means of Retention in a prodigious degree. 

The Senses of Touchy Taste^ and Smelly are ^r- less frequently the 

harbingers of Pleasures and Pains^ though they convey the strange^ 

sensual Pleasures and Pains themselves; hence, the Ideas left by 

fneset mutt' geheridly depend on their absolute dqgrees of Pleasure^ or 

for precision and durability of Retention : but so sufficient are 

they for these, that a vivid Pain, or Pleasure, from either of them, is 

never for^otteh^ ^nor rendered doubtful.' ^ — Hie durability and re- 

petiiiohf VMOs of impressions from the three grosser Senses, are usuatty 

much less than in those of Vision^ excepting cases of very little Into* 

rest 9 such as walkings sittings changes of temperature^ and the like. 

Notwithstanding the gigantic advantages here eniunerated in 

QQ 
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favour of Sights I think then is no doubt that a Man iriU come ip 
foi^get acquaintance, and many other visible .^Objectflj ncMtioed in 
mature age, before he will in the least forget Ta«<«<, and' .SmelU^ of 
only moderate Interest, encountered either in his; childhood i^r^t any 

time since. : . /; : \u\ r/ 

There is an imposing Interest in Visian^ every waysCOQai<iL$r^^tlm 
tends to give it apparent superiority ; and» in ft case lial^l($ (Pi4^<v9)?W 
iro<n associated Interests^ Filets must be ou^ safqst. -^idesj . .v(.V( - 1 
.refer every man to himself . ,: 'i?.j .■..! u:*: 

In the course of voyaging to various distant, regions,, ^\\\\^ f^v;^^! 
.times happened, that I have eaten^ once or twice^^ fi^^^law^^lungf, 
that never camein my , way &e/bre, nor ^inee^ ..Sofne.^^ thf^^.|u|yft 
been pleasant, and some scarce better tlian insipid ; but^ J l^y^ jop 
-reasop to think I have forgot, or much altered, the Ideas left by those 
sioglei itnpulses of Taste ; thqugb here the Jfempry of thcpi ..ce^t^in^^. 
has not been preserved by re^W/offof tbe,^ic»^i/af,f^^fa^(c^^ 
\% jclear, \ jpu^l have .a(Cf n, as well as Ta^i^^^t^y.thQsp ^lifigs ;^ ^^pd I pm 
decided tb?it I remtmhfr.^e, Tasics with thore preoifion. than I do the 
.d^ti/iZtSensatiops:liad.^iththemf m \ ui . 

.Splffln^ ;.,^n^ Hyil^goncesm^^^ a l)a»cer:s.sfipp,^lw^v^^^ 
odqurj in the City oiBasorah.,^ -Now both these ^nturs Ideas r^maiii 
with me quite as vimd as any visual Ideas of /Aose p/^es ; and this 
oQuId not be from repetition of Vibratioj^^ but really from infere^/ in 
therS^e;^^a/ton. . ^ . ,. • r. v i ' 

Twf^nty-cight years ago, ia the Island of Jamaicat. I partopk,(per- 
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liafM #»i^,) bf a certaiD^/f^, of the Taste of which, I have now a 
very-ftekhl^a; and I ebold add other instances of that period. 
. I hkve had repeated proofs of having^ loi^t Retention of vimsal ob- 
jects^ ^at irario«8 distances of time, though they had. once been /ami- 
liar. I iuive nat^ during Thirty yean^ forgot the delicate and, in itself r 
most Mflimg Sensation, that the palm of my hasid used to convey, 
iwhf^I: w^' a Boy,' tijing the different effects of what l boys call 
light and heavy taps ; but I cannot remember within several shades 

of the Brown Coat ^hich I left off a week ago. ^If any nan 

thinks hecan do better, let him take an Ideal survey of his wardrobe, 
ahd iUn, actually refer to k for proof. . . i • . 

^ After Hetetttien of such Ideasp, it Certainly would be very difficult 
ti» persuade me that .^ Feel^ Taste^ and iSmetf, can scarce be said to 
^* leave Ideas^ unless indistinct and obscure ones/' . 

* farther argument would be superfluous ; and I think that soine 
who give evidence against the grosser. . Senses, may feel a iductaace 
to acknowledge the Interests of theseSenses ; though tins might aot 
hdd true of Dr. Hartley.— *—r-For my own part, though I have 
been often remarked foe great eompamtlve imtifference in eating and 
drinkingy I confevs, a» tmUi demands oijaoMf, that the JciMflef^ bj 
gros^r Sensea amaiofe vivid^ and Joiigeir rememftered^ than those of 
weaker ones : I say, if the latter be remembered totally without Assth 
' elation f which, I repeat, they very rarely can be. 

Whilst oonaeious truth has obliged me to cogibat Dn Hartley's 
positiQn against the gnfist/t . Senses, I may have so far appeared tp 
argue in favemr of a inkratory Theory in general; but what I ad- 
vance, I may do with equal justice and safety : for, after allowing 
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the gruitr Senses all they can phyticoUy daiaii k will still lenaain 
uadeniable, that nervous Vibrations^ or their repetitwrnt ha?e no 
esclu$iv€ physical Power to leave vivid^ precise^ and durable: Ideas. 
On the contrary, it is universally aHowed, that our BMMrt tsqmnieiy 
ddkate Sensations (of least ' absolute sensual Power) do leMethe 
most vivid and durable Ideas: whicby I here argiie> is mt\ct. ihetr 
Vibratory Power^ but snerely by being, harbingers^ or any ham appof* 
sited^ to intelleGtualPleasureOf at Pains:. 

I have not in the least argued, nor do I aHoiiv!,. that either tfrei^Ay 
acutenesSf or repeiitioH, of Vibraiioti is at all neceosaryta eitcito 
Interest; or, to occasion ^550cj(iim« : btit only hav« laiflvy.allMved^ 
that whea either strsngthy aouttuess^ or repttitimi of Vtbo'dtimsSy do 
absolutely give Interest^ their daims Ic^Tietentian are nofto Imdnsiedj 
nor undervalued. \ . > • 

The amount of aB these argomcpts is^ that the vividness and jHrf - 
cision ai Ideas, and tfaestrengthof ;^i9pa«^itoi and Retentioay havdm 
Source whoUy distisut ivom, tk^ugh' dependent (as is the MiBd itaeU) 

vqwn tiepvmis or mfduliary Vibrations. -—The whole proceed 

from conmcft^ Inter esiss and Vibrations hec&me^bieimmediate ea»^ 
skm of any of these^ only when^ and ineofar* asy they either pbgoiail^ 
or tnteUecfnaUyj excite %w^\k Interests :^^-^4i^hieh also {we 4i9^ 
forget) may be as violently eadted by a weak nervowt VtbratUmy oa iy 
a strong one. 

¥^ tk^efidefkfif t4 \h^ Mmd u^pon tlie Bodyli not to be ^kiaid ; 
btft; it i^ wdrtfry «( Yetohrk, that dufing dur ^es ire geaemlly go on 
xjnSet tfinfmHUP skimgtAikd tften vi«letit, agitations of Mind (wbeow 
iii'f^tt^Ue di^'k pHVatdlife) all wbich vnvksiznd often fiSBpestQoav 



agitatioAs are excked» and kep£ up, by no ttrirngtr meduUmy mi- 

pulses than the delicate admonitions of Hear and Vision* — r It is 

importailit to lediark that, in general nervous Pain ii not n€» so 
frequent in Hfe^ .us intelkctual ,Pain : and in very few instanoes does 
great nervous Pain appear necessarily attadbed to ps< ■ W e may 

liVe Ipngt during all which tame it may not once take place ; ttnd this 
is so true, that a Man might possibly live through a tfifnn^l of imr 
telleatualUfe^ and at Imgtli die, iHthout ttustaiikmgiti eingte ntmnis 
psLngfitrongmos^h to ha/ve been dreufinltaiitiaUy called up altera 

Such evidaaoflte' as these; ihust vastly fi^5doii ir// eeriiff^lAgkfieyii 
and it must be allowed, that however the MsssdHkhmiied bmk otedt«- 
tiofi^ it mky iiot foU<^ thirt'tke iHindilntt!!^ 'Agent:y-Aii* I 

i . - , ■ • r* ■ ■ p J I 1 \ • • ' % *. X. I , ■ ,•! 
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SECTilll. ' VISUAL ID^AiS KOT CORRECT: 
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Justice demands that I should iixii stopli^t'cr, but' dafry the qoestioh 
yet iaxthkt against the supmbr vSSnittiry d&uhis of Fm<m. 

If the reUcts df visual'SeMHlhis'l^r^idiy '^ikMne^viht tniChlr,. 
that thou^ ' they embnik^ a large oimitiei and iAdttf inttiriiii^iae 
features; dnd though, from the stAalthiir of ' th^ir iyt«ehronoui> m^ 
ptilses'j they maintaiii their features mort di^nci^ (hteh as! ddremdiAr 

of them J yet, they are' so far frbm hAvtg dtihab^ pr^eSi^r *ind faiths 

'. ... , . 

/fi/, that they seldom represent a picture 'tt^ii:ouif dnKimdrtd consider^ 

■ ■ • 

able oblitetatioAtj and many minute dishrtion^y uiile^ the Sensation 
that produced them be very minute :. and the reason is this, thiit we: 
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cannot either deeply j or correctly fed, thougfa we /can lightly fed, 
many Sensations at once. 

She\v B, Londoner correct models of twenty London Ckurchett; 

and, at the -same time, a model of- eacA, if^hich differsfin several 

<x>nsidisrable features, from the truth; and I yentur^lto^say he shall 

iiot tell you, in any instance, which is^ the correct one» except by 

-«iere (E^ance. - - ■•'■'.::?* .,:••• 

If he is an Architect, he may bemuch more correct than any oiv 
dioAty person ; and this obviously is, because be hnsfelt^an^Inierpt 
in viewing these Structures^ which an ordinary person does not feel : 
ai^ here. Interest is the sole reason of his remembering more, cor* 
rte/i^ than faiA neighbour. - 

I once heard a person quaintly ask another, how many trees there 
are in St. FauVs Church Yard. The question itself indicates that 
many cannot answer it ; and this is found to be the case with those 
who have passed the Church an hundred times : whilst the cause is, 
that every individual in the busy stream which glides' past St Pauls, 
is engrossed by various other Jii^€re^5. ^.,,.\. 

How often does it happen that we enter a wel) ^npwu apartnaqql^ 

« 

or meet a well )s;nowi? {rie9(^,,and ref;eiye,^oine i^^^ J4ea otyisiblc 
difference^ hntf cannot possibly find out what it is ; . yntU, at lengtjhf 
we come to perceive, (or perhaps must be told^) that some ornament, 
or. furniture, is renioved, altered, or added, in the apartmeat ; .qr, 
that ovr friend has cut his hair, taken a wig, or has made any of 
twenty considerable alterations in his appearance. At other times 
we have no Perception of alteration whatever, though the like has 
^ taken place. 
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It 14 iK^nievM'^^mtaiii^ thi^t 5igA^ apj[fmted wiih^lMtr!Ut\-^os^ 

MTfd^^MfiupiiiQteri Md^ito'iordifiiii^ genUBjWIio^^^ 
likeness from Mema^\^^HAy^HXm^ih » fl|fC»>nt||ie«bu» {}rt)of^of \tbe 
inaccuracy of mtia/ Ideas^ that it is an ej[/br< 0/ consummate art^ at- 
tained by many years practice, to take a strict likeness of the human 
countenance, even when the object is present ; and, among those 
cases where the wilful cheat of flattery has been avoided, we still find 
in how very few instances the best painters produce a likeness up to 
the life, though practice an^JgdmxMLjoin iu the attempt. 

I imagine an ordinary person would find it very difficult, sup* 
posing he had some knowledge of drawings \jo afford, from Memory^ 
a tolerable sketch of such a familiar object as his curtain, hi^ carpei, 
or his dressing gown, if the pattern of either be at all various, or trrc- 
gular ; yet^ he will instantly tdl with precision, either if his snuff, or 
bis wine, has^ not the same character it had yesterday,, though both^ 
these are compounds. 

Beyond all this I may observe^ that a draper, who is in the daily 
habit of such comparisons, cannot cany in his Mind the particular 
shade of a Colour during a second of time ; and has no certainty of 
tolerably matching two nmpje Colours, except by placing the patterns 
in contact.^ — Now the same oblivion^ which affects precmim in Colour^ 
must, doubtless, affect precision in the minute parts of Figure. 

Ideas of Vision are Feelings conveyed by more or lisss extensive 
pictures, who&e features will be left (only those points of them) that 
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hvm joonittjfid Imhmt : and «lw«3« 4e^, . ftQfdi . iitnl/k^ inrpriopoition 
ttt>«i(eft JfttoTM^. And, il wual SeilsfttioM may be cAmparedto 
j^iainlMf; then* Stasationui of &ntU^Tin^tt and TwuM, niay be com* 
|ail8d toengrmvmg.i but the physical truth aeemf to 'he» that the oe- 
criiMit of FtiMm« itaelf» it but a /iner degree of the mmm #r<iffMeii< e»^ 
^(iviptfig, upon the perceptive SutfoMoi the Mind* 
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OF THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE PASSIONS* 
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SECT. I. ALL PASSIONS ARE OCCASIONED BY 

JUDGMENTS. 

Tub Passidfitf ftte mere intellectual PUasur^i and Pains, originating 
withia the Mind. They make us happy, of miserable, in various 
ways; as is done by our Sensations, which alio operate within the 
Mind, thougti: they originate from impulses of eitetnal Objects. 

Two genenf! f'acts are evident ; that Sebsatiod b not die immedi- 
ftCe Odcaisiod dl Passion ; and that the stightesf physical notices are as 

efHcient as the grossest, to produce aQ the violence of Passion. 

In many instances the deepest paroiysms are preceded by no sensual 
impulse whatever , but follow a comparison of circumstances in Afe- 
moryj and a Canclusian or Judgment deduced therefrom* 

I think it will be found universally applicable to our Passions, 
that they are occastmed^ immediately, by our Judgments^ which ap» 
pear to be their proper impulses ; and that they cannot be traced far- 
ther , neither can any conscious Process be discovered inlenrening bOi* 

RR 
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tween the Judgment and its consequent Passion. ^Tliis, there- 
fore, I assume as a Law of the Mind ; and so general does it appear, 
that it is demonstrable, that every Judgment we can form (excepting 
such few as are totally Toid of Interest) must actually occasion some 
degree of Passion. 

The term Passion imports mere intellectual Feeling that is excessive ; 
but, philosophically considered, all Feeling is Passion : and if excess 
is a consideration attached, in ordinary, to make up the Idca^ this can 
be only a vague distinctipn, since perhaps no two persons would agree 
to fix the philosophical point, where moderate Feeling ends, and ex- 
cess commences. It remains evident, that every mere intellectual Plea- 
sure, or P&ih; (the shghtest as well as the strongest) is so much Fas^ 

sion. In other words, when we judge that something exists, or 

bjiall exist, that we deem Goody or Evil ^ we suffer Passion in the; de- 
gr^ce that we judge it to be Good, or Evil; and this effect is^quall/. 
^er^tain^ in its discoverable consequences ^ when too weak to be imme^- 
diately evident to others, or to ourselves, as when it is so strong as to 

• ■'■■■ •• '"', •*•■• * 

betray all the external viplence of . gesture. — ^The studious^ the ciire- 
jfu/, and the unfortunate in life, find their bodily health pertainly, 
though ir)isofrsibly, suffering under the continpal reactions of Jh^ir^ 
MiudSf (wholly apart from the effects of sedentary or other ismfavourr 
S^ble habits) and they find relief in a change ofldeas^ more than in any 

oilier change the^ can adopt. 1 think it must be. the decbioa 

of|;e>y^y.^tfiUig6nt Man, after giving it due consideration, that every 
Cmvjctfqn^ Conclusion^ Judgment ^ Opinion^ Conjecture^ or Doubt^he 
suffers, (concerning any thing which in the least interests him J is the 
p^per occasion of that Pleasure^ or Pain^ which follows it*. 
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I would not here be understood to say, that our Judging that 
any Fact has happened, or may happen, is properly the occasion of 

Passion. — What I mekn is, that upon judging concerning any 

JPaef^*^ we abo judge that it is Good^ or jEt;i7, to tii, or to our 
Friends ; in that Mode, and d^ree, such Judgment occasions Flea- 
Hire J or Fain purely tnttllectual. • 

We are told of a grave Geometrician running about, vociferating 
like one mad, becausb he had solved a Problem which he judged of 
great utility in that Science : — ^and, doubtless, when he made dis^ 
coveries of less eonsequenccj he felt proportionate degrees of the same 
sort of Fassion^ though in many instances they, perhaps, had not effi- 
ciency to relax a feature of his facc.^— This single case applies, I ap- 
prehend, to Fassions of every kind. 

The general Principle of this part of the human mental Constitu** 
tion being &us, I think, satisfactorily evident ; if now we eonsidej', 
ihat'we are cont^tially forming a Succession of Inferences^ Opinions^ 
Conjectures^ Doubts^ &c. (insomuch as that such multifarious Affeo 
tions seem not less numerous than our Sensations themselves) ; it be- 
comes evident, that the Percipient is not only continually suffering 
external impulses^ but is also continually somehow reacting in corn^ 
spondence with them. 

In this account I beg it may be recollected there is nothing Hypo^ 
thetical. It is strictly a description of conscious Facts^ and their 
known consequences; and the Principle here assumed, does not in 
the least depend upon what may be either the cquse^ or the mofmer, 
of the Process. 
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Havmg thus drawn the line between Fact aad Mypoiha$^ I (liipk 
I may be allowed to ooi^sid^r si^ck Fadi togstiMV wkH^ ^ ^^Q4ft 
Evidences brought iorvyrard in trea|ing Semual Processes ; ^^^ tb^ 
most probable condiision tp^ be^draira fnua tli^ wliole is, ibiat ijkf 9if4«M 
is the general circumsiOHcc which weqmns.idl KMwUdge^ w . miw ^p4 
in cases of mere intellectual Feeling ixr Pw^oo I ^^ifth W^ Wf^ 
justified in supposing^ thaA the ratimal FrmUple (^biah I ha¥9 in 
an early Chapter asserted sets our Motility ^ ¥r9fkX dPSS) ^^ tJ^ 
moment of judging^ (Gcodi, or Epil) incmHnmfly Act upon^ t^, 
Miod itself, considered as an ewHnded RcQUtjf ^ t^bpugb bj^ what por^ 
tieular Modes it so re^acU, may be beyond all bmpftr) Spie«»fMti^K 

Pfre i^ i^ proper to c^iscrirpinate, that though t^e Paq^ps, /^^fr. 
sehesy are to be considered Simple Affections, it is not prolubllEf Jt^J 
tj^ exi^t uninixed with the bodily Feeljings QCQasi9Md{ l^y thpn^f A 
J^M^ff^¥ of deep Interest occasions an instfu^t, Actjqii jtfffMi^ t^^ 
VfhiQi^tt^rm? ^Uftmi \YJ^ch, (thus assaulted. ftp4 4prw^) r«^Pff^ 
|5fije}ings f jx)m evwy pi^ticular pqrJif in which conyijl^pn, hpw|?T;ft«< 
p9e part qaay bpipWP ^gUatcd thap anpthej. Th» fe^m^J^r Jecjl: tfi^ 
% .^^ppo^iti^fl. t^i^l; e§ipl|.PassiQp J^a4 its eKhfsiyje qorpitreffl, re^fh 

Ati(mat%on of localitift that, to this day, the most^ia^itc and.cprr^p^ 

Wl^vfi ^ )p^,Wsft,Wi, ^flc/ ; an4 it, ^s r^fiei;ve4,^; r^tjijer |iterRi,rtia« 

HigHr^tiKg; yrjm. M-. , *Pf^ ^J^i tb^ .Po(^?iqf , ^ or ^?^(ia?w Pf «^ M^ft'^ 
^^({fp^ oSt(tf^t,l,ij^ .Qr,|W».^ft.ths /a^.oraipr|^.pf, t^^.i^^ 

With regard to the Passions, though occasioned vfij^er^ally^ the 
same general. Government holds, that was as&umed in the early 
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part of this inquiry .-^That is, the Mind dntmd$ under aU Intar€$U 
COBSciQitsly unpkasantf and relaxes under ail Interests ocmscioudly 
j^easant. 

If any one think that the corporeal phenomena da not erince tbe 
mmivenaUiy o! tliis rule; or, imagine tliat, because some PaMionfi 
inoapadiaU^ they therefore rdaa the Mind ; it may be sufficient to 
TCnqai^k, that the Mme Passion, in different degrees^ produees the most 
opposite corporeal effects. — 'A moderate degree of apprehension wtU 
string the muscles of a brave man^ to the most complete Action ; but 
excess of Fear, resulting from the Judgment of a covmAy fetters his 
Mind so. that he cuinotproper/j^ act> even tasavf^juA ))f|9. — 3Mt puch 
effbets are not peculiar to JPsor. — A man shall trenil^€|j# prefleihe? of 
kis tnft^rMT, who never 4id so vrben he looked upon ^hp i^f^niy iTT*^Q4» 
if ve observe a miEiQ in a rage vhidi^eems to breathy t^ aninbilatMHi 
of all around him, we shall often perceive hit? tr0fhblin$ «n4 Mlfi«$^ 
as an infant — r-It is therefore evident, that though tlie (mpof^ealT^^^t^ 
nomena indicate the degree of a man^s Passion, it is ncf guide ta the 
manner in which his Mind physical^ operateSf whether aA to^duten- 
5icHi, or relaxation. 

Thit degree oi mmiai Ditfennon can be judged 6f,#fi/y»vbyrt[hei4io-^ 
fyKeofeonodaut^ceypmcyeiist^ and bj^tfieo^Hi&ilfi^fav'Jhtfiiifr 
and for Action^ which the Man still retains during such state. 



If here we pause, and take' a" tfiDttientary View of the Sfind, as* 
operating continually under two opposite reciprocating Sources of 
Change ; (that is, under both external and rational impulses) this coi^ 
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ingredient in the Feeling except Fear itself. Jealousy origi- 
nates when a child judges that another receives, (or is to receive) 
cares^eS) or Goods, which itself wouldircceive were the intruder o^t of 
the question ; and, with equal certainty, every Passion takes its rise 
from a Judgment. 

It becomes evident that by far the greatfsr number of Pasaions ne-^ 

^essArilj/ originate m Society. If any one think the contrary, let 

liitn suppose a child, reared on an Island, and cut off from all inters 
course with animate Beiiigs ; (a very possible case, and one such at 
lias bMn supposed by others,) I think I may at once assume, that 
he could never have any Passion which demands a Second peir$an fw 
its Obfect. 

The circumstances of hi$ case would certainly give origin to Fear 
and H^pej under the Vicissitudes of the Elements, or, of Tleamre 
and Pain ; but what (or who) could give rise to personal Love^ or 
Hate ; to Sympathy ^ or Affection ; to Gratitude^ S^ame^ Remorse^ 
Revenge^ Envy ; er, in short, to any Passion which must relate to 
another living Being. The occasions of all these Passions are evi- 
4tn^\y furnished by other persons ; and without their Society we ne- 
rtt oould suffer the Feelings in question* 

The association of a single person^ with the lone Man on the Island^ 
would /imttsA oecasions for several Passions, such as»Love, Pity, and 
^fk^; but there are yet many others which could not arise without at 
kMt a Third person ; and thus we see that as society and intercourse 
increase so do the number of our Passions. 

It remains, then, to be distinguished, that though Passions may ie 
OMst strong wfa^e the exercise of Reason is most limited^ they are 
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most numerous in proportion to the vamiy of views, or lrU«re»ts, 
which we receive. 



SECT. III. NO MORAL SENTIMENTS ORIGINATE 

OUT OF SOCIETY. 

The forgoing account of the origin of our Paasion^ Qbv»QU»lj pxy* 
braces Moral Sentimenti^ irhich, in fact» are nothing but ^a$mn^ 1 
though they ape weaker in operation than thosp u$uaUjf sq ciflk4^ ^ 
<:au8e they hare the Interests of our neighbours for their Object, 
whilst our Pasihns are for ourselves* 

It is plain, a Man cannot fed Uneasiness at the proposal of any 
Act, if he cannot at the same time conceive any Evil in that Act : 
while, also, he cannot conceive Evil for another to suffer deaths hurt^ 
w fraud J until he know what death, hurt, or fraud is\ or, until he 
know, even, so muob»as that any Being exists which can suffer Tain 
of any kind. 

This truth oiust embrace every Virtue and every Vice^ which must 

have, each^ its appropriate 0^'ec^ and occasion^ before it can be* 

.fh^ felt' in the Mindt and which therefore must originate vfx Society* 

The Judgments which are the foundation of Moral Sentiments have^ 
I tiiink, their natural rise in what we, ourselves^ feel upon suffering 
Pain f ran: another^ when we also/ee/ that we have not deserved it*-*- 
Our Reason suggests the ii resistible conviction that it cannot be right ; 
and though we may be long enough before we attend to.the Propo* 
sition, that it can be no more right to hurt another innocent ptrmmf 

8S 
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ttan to hurt ourselves ; yet, whensoever we consider the relations, it 
hcGomes but an intuitive step to perceive, that it must be so.. This I 
think may take place before we have enlarged our Views to perceive, 
from the general arrangement of Nature^ that it must be conformable 
to the Will of God on the ground that he evidently created Sentient 
Beings to make them happy : but when our experieilce and ratio- 
cination does produce this second conclusion, it stamps the distinc- 
tion between Bight and Wrong as an eternal truUi^ established by the 
Creator, and made known to the Creature from unavoidable circuo^ 
stances of his situation in Society. 

With regard to the certainty ^f Moral truth, I: can no more con- 
ceive it possible to be an indifferent Act to give Pain to axi' inHOcint 
person, than I can conceive that unequal things are equa|. — — ^ — I 
know not how I am obliged to judge it Wrongs though it seems so na- 
tural to judge so; biit^ equally, I kiiownot how I am obliged to jiidge 
that one and oneimke two. • ' • ^ « =- ' ■ .. i j 

My present Object, however, is not to ascertain Mordif truths but 
how those Painful^ or Pleasant Feelings are occasioned, which we 'in 
Society suffer, in every case wherein we think a bad or- a good Act 
(with regard to another person) has been performed ; abd herein I 
think it evident, that the Painy or Pleasure^ is occasioni^d by a Judg^ 
tn^nt\ a;$' is the case in all Passions, and in all mere intellectual Pains, 
iaiid Pidasure^; whatever. . 

f do n6t indeed ftink, that the Pain we feel at seeing Wrong done, 
arises froiii' tlie sinlple Judgfnejit th^t it is Wrong: but that such 
Judgment is aTways accompanied by a farther Judgment (though 
not distinguished^ ^' the time) ^at ere ourselves are liable to such 
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' Wrong ; so that, we ltd our own Interests at stake, and feel Pain in 
proportion to the degree in which our own happiness might be af- 
feeted. — r-This Pain, however, cannot be the occasion of our judg* 
ing that an Act is Wrdng.^^'r-^We read of atrocious Acts in history, 
and judge them abhorrent ; but I think the narration of such Facts 
does not give us so much Painj as many occurrences which we wit- 
ness every day, the JVrong of which. we should readily acknowledge 
is not the hundredth part so greats as in those long past Acts above 
alluded to. 

If this reasoning is just, I think Moral Sentiments may be traced 
to one common root with Fity^ which is a Passion occasioned by a 
Judgment that another suffers Pain^ aided by a conjoint Judgment 

that flpe, ourselves^ are liable to suffer the like. It is at the same 

time obvious, that a Moral Sentiment is wholly a different thing from 
the Judgment whicli occasions it, and both differ from the Moral 
Truth to which the Judgment relates. 



k« 



In referring ** the Feeling to the Judgment in cases of Moral Sen-^ 
timent (whidi, in other words, is referring Moral -Principles to JReo- 
'9on) I find myself countenauceil by the decision of Professor Stewart; 
but have been obliged to differ from him in this, that while he limits 
the Principle to Moral Sentiments only^ I apply it, generally y to all 
Passions, or, to every Feeling merely intellectual. 

In the Philosophical Essays (Essay I. Chap, IV.) it is said " The 
^* decisions of the Understanding, it must be owned, with respect to 
^ moral trath, differ from those Which relate to a mathematical 
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^^ Theorem, or. to the result of a chemical experiment, in as much as 
^^ they are always accompanied by some feeling or emotion of the 
^' heart ; but on an accurate analysis of this compound Sentiment j it 
'^ will be found, that it is the intellectual judgment which is the 
" ground work of the feeling, and not the feeling of the judgment/' 

Now, while it appears I have the honour to agree that the Judg«» 
ment occasions the Feeling in Moral Sentiments, I have argued 
much farther, that all intellectual Interests whatsoever (Passions^ Mo^ 
ral Sentiments^ and all other intellectual Pleasures, or Pains) are oc^ 

casioned by Judgments. In other words, I say om Judgment save 

a series of intellectual impulses^ which, reacting upon the ' Mind ited/^ 
I)roduce a continual Succession of intellectual Pleasures and Pains; in 
some way corresponding to that in which, our continually varying 
Sensations proiluce their respective sensual Pleasures and Pains. 

I am so satisfied of the generality of the Principle, that I liave 
already advanced in Sect. I. that every intellectual Jtielgfiienf vre 
form, in whatever department of judging, produces an intellectual 
Pleasure, or Pain ; and though the passage here quoted from the Phi- 
losophical Essays, limits the Principle to Moral Sentintenis mlyi.tnd 
expressly excludes the Judgments or Conclusions we. form in sciemt^o 
pursuits, I think I may appeal to the candour and consideration oi 
its enlightened author whether the decisions of the Understanding 
relating to a mathematical Theorem, or to the result of a chemical es^ 
periment, are not accompanied '^ by some feehng or emotion of the 
^ heart/' — ^The story of the overjoyed mathematician is a far-famed 
evidence with regard to one of these Sciences ; and it is easy to 
discern^ that the same Principle operates in every Condusioa we can 
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form. No man engages in any inquiry^ whether mathematical, 

chemical, or aught else^ without feeling an Interest m every new con- 
clusion he shall form (always excepting those few Judgments which 
are strictly indifferent) ; and it may safely be asserted, that most of our 
decisions (of every kind) possess some Interest j that is, some Pleasure 
or Pain : — every one of which Pleasures, or Pains^ are therefore pro- 
duced by the Judgment previously formed^ precisely in the same 
way that our Moral Judgments occasion our Moral Sentiments. 

After observing the existence, and operation, of this Law of the 
jaiind in all the Arts and Sciences^ as well as in Morals^ if we turn to 
the ordinary occurrences of life we find it equally constant therein. 
If a master judge that his substance haa been lost^ without fault in 
his servants, this Judgment will occasion only regret fcrliis loss; but if 
he judge that his loss is owing to the fault of his Servants j this Ji^g*- 
ment will occasion Anger.-^lBut^ presently, if the Master leara circum- 
stances whidi oblige him tx) judge that he has been mistaken^ be will 
cease to feel Anger at bis Servants z—r^uid if he has reproached or 
punished them, the instant he jndtgts that he has done wrong, his 
Judgment will occasion the JSsd^gof Jtemdr^. With equal cer- 
tainty, every Judgment we form> (from those of the deepest import, 
down to those wherein we deem thart a Zti/or, a Bootmaker ^ or a Cookr 
has done illj or wellj in suiting our directions,) occasions sonke de- 
cree of Sentiment^ or of mere intellectual Fainy or Pleasure. 

The important conclusion which follows this general Facty has all 
ready been stated at the,end of Section I; and its correspondence witL 
tlie general Hypothesis of mental Motion is inanifest.. 
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SECT. IV. THE CONSCIOUS AND PHYSICAL 

PROCESS OF HOPE. 

It may be said, generally, that every judged approaching event of 
our lives, which possesses any Interest^ is the occasion of either P/eo- 
surcj or Pain, which in every such case exists under the name of if ope, 
or oi Fear. I will therefore briefly consider the conscious Processes 
of both these Affections ; and point out their physical consistency with 
the general Hypothesis. 

The term ffope signifies our conscious Affection under qualified 
er doubtful expectation of Good^ or, of what we wish : in which state 
we have a compound or, rather, an alternating Feeling, which is 
made up of Pain and Pleasure^ both arising from our Judgments. 

The Pain here cannot be denied, because nothing is Good to us, 
however Good in itself, unless we wish for it ; which Wish or Desire 
follows " a present Uneasiness :'* but the Judgment of the probable 
approach of the Thing desired, gives a pleasing Feeling, which mare 
than counteracts the painful one, and preserves a state of Mind 

occupied, yet moderately pleasant. Hope, then, is a lively 

cheerful state, during which the Mind is finely librated. . 

Now, as we may suppose, that all Feelings are occasioned by one 
general circumstance^ or that intellectual Pleasures and Pains (as well 
as sensual ones) are occasioned by Moiionj it then appears (to the 
account already given of other Processes,) that the Pleasure of Hope 
is made up from the Motion of Uneasiness^ alternating with a Ma» 
tion oecasioned by the Judgment that we probably may reach the do- 
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sired Pleasure : and this is analogous to the alternation experienced 

during sensiMl Pleasure. It is at least a conscious Fact, and not 

Hypothetical, that Hope, (however it may operate p%«ca%,) is ac- 
tually an alternation of Hope and Fear^ in which these two Feelings 
succeed each other, so long as we wish any event, until it either arrive, 
or ive despair of it: and it appears extremely suitable to account for it 
by Mofioh^j analogous to the alternating Motions which we know must 
exist in the Nerves j during the Process which affords us sensual 
Pleasure. 

When a doubtful chance of distant Good, gives place to certainty 
of its presence^ we feel that Pleasure called anticipation ; and here, 
the pleasant Affection being no longer opposed by the alternation 
of jPear, or doubts we relax into kn intellecttial enjoyment, in which 
"we have . no uneasy FeeUng except the Uneasiness which prompts 
us: whereas during Hope\hQ Uneasiness was augmented by Fears j 
or doubts. ^Thus the Pleasure of anticipationy though still imper- 
fect, is a much greater Pleasure, than that of a Hope of the same 
enjoyment- -^ ■ 

* It appears true,< that iwithout the prospect of possible gratification 
the Mind never inoves with anyi iDes^re for Good. ; And, if it has once 
so moved, it will subside vei^y soon Kktrf cmii id ion that the Thing 
desired has become impossible; ' 

Such reduction of the Mind, is the. stfa tig; o{ Despah- iu regard to 
the Thing previously Ddsfred ; and in wtiatever pursuit this takes 
place, the Mind, no longer lodking in the same direction, turns its 
attention to some other Object. ; ' : . 

Here again we discover tbe .specific identity. of JPeiire with Will 
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lit is Vefy Well kitot^u a Man nts^et wills what he hnow$ to be tm« 
possible ; and it seems equally in his constitution never to desire what 
he Arndir^ to be impossible. 

Agreeably with this it is said^ that most malefiu^tors are tranquil, 

« 

after condetalnation : and such of them as cannot approach their 
fate talmly, are those of imbecile Minds, whose rational capacities 
cannot hold continually the eonviction that their fate is inevit€Ale. 

From the nearest view we can take of the nature and consequen- 
ces of the two extremes, (complete Happiness in legaid ta aU Things^ 
and cofnplete Despair in regard to all Things) we perceive, that nq 
Action takes place without a Motiee ; for, in either of these ex* 
tremes all Action ceases^ becaiuse^// Moti'oe is absent. 

Among the liveliest cases of HcfCj I may instance a Man strug- 
gling to make provision for the welfare of a family he tenderly loves ; 
bnd having a rational prospect that by persevering he may succeed. 
^^In such cas6, though iiis expectation be not confident, his Mind 
will be alert; 4ll his enei^ duly exerted; and his ability for 
every sort of beneficent moderate Action at the greatest height ; be* 
cause his Mind is finely poised under the mediocre occupancy^ and al- 
ternate Motions, which go to constitute the state of Hope. ... 

If instead of the mixed Affection of Hope that he shall ^succeed^ iix 
Man labour under a prevalence of the simple Affection of JEktu* that 
he shall fail , this Fear will doubtless increase theTensian oi hi^ Mind ; 
but this increased Distension, when carried to extent, will fexkdifX hun 
less capable of correct Thought and Action^ coDsequentty le98 able to 
|)rovide for his family, as every Man is found to be wliose Mied is 
oppressed by Fear^ or over Anxiety. 
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Thb account of Hope (during which, the Tension of l^e Mind etlter^ 
nateSf between Uneasiness under want of our object^ and the rtlasting 
is^ectation of that object), is so applicable to the Hypothesis (as de* 
scribed in ctwes of Sensual Pleasure) that it might be thought 1 had 
nothing but the Hypothesis here in view. But I appeal to the 
bosom of every Man, whether a state of Hope is not, strictfjr^ a state 
of alternating Uneasiness and expectation^ however long the time 
UMijr be, until we reach the apparent certainty of our wishes^.or 
eke yield to disappointment.-^*— All wishes or doi&res are alreiuiy 
shewn to arise from Uneasiness : it is beyond dispute t&at every detse 
of Hope, is Hope in relation to some Uneasiness which it is to relieve ; 
and if the Uneasiness were to ceasi^ the Hope WotAdf cease aho. 

Thus, during Hope, Uneasiness sikaniAtJcs with thib Pkm»re of cjct 
pectatioB, in the very similar wslj^ that, during a state of sensual 
Pleasure, Uneasiness alternates mih pure Pleasure i^ Mid thtts ar -slislte 
of either sensual Pleasure,^ or inieUectnlihPletss\iirei is equally tt staite 
wherein the Mind is plaj^iully bqndied from Distension U> Rdaxatim^ ' 
in quicker or slower repetitions^ according to (he paiticttlar miture o^ * 
tiiePleasure. ■•!- --■•■■■• •■-•' :'^-- ■» 
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SECT. V. CONSCIOUS AND PHYSICAL PROCESS 

OF FEAR. ; 

- Tbe term Ftftr signifies the Affection we f«el afider a Jud^umi of 
tbe approach of EdU; and k is the most potrerf^ of intellectual Pas- 
sions;'^ ■■■ 

■ S^af af^pears to be a simple Affection, occasioned by d^cad of 

eapected Eiril ; and it prodiM^ a Desire for lafirtT <ir Ease. So lat 

TT 
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it follows the nature of sensual Pain; which is a simple Affection of 
anguish, raising a Desire for Ease. 

When the^ Mind judges the approach of any event,howeVier Evil in 

* ■ • 

itself, generally considered^ if the Man expect no EvH^ theUyO^/ ismfU* 
-r-When al^m is giv<;(i that a ship sinks, Fear agitates the vgtkole ct€m ; 
and their ext^emp ^^Pguish is Dfianifest: but, if.one.of Une. nulnlKr.be 
coii/enMpdieii^th^tfqlk^s? He.is/ree from Pain, menely (became hiB» 
judges th«c][iftPgeiio.£h9/; ami her/his Keasoo is bentftorsoi^elothor 
wi$b;.^ith^ tQi)»aph the joys of a futurejife^or to^av^iid ^ei£^^%i«f' 
the presept qncL; He has the same expectation pf ef^oM wUiob toftlirei^ 
his comrades;; ipiiitr under it he is tranquil, because lus JuAglnnv^t 4!P0S. 
not infUct aqy paixdipl emotic^ on his Mind ;. whilst, i^h^y 9i^'figoni|fl4: 
by the simple Alfectioiis of the Fear of deaths and the Desire'fbr 

li^ . , •; : - ;,r ... • ■; ■: 

.Herei if. the Eyil bad been sensual Pain, the Distension (tliough 
n]9tj;;th€| .eiit^rn^l; shape) of. the Mind would have been ^imilai'; 
being it^syie^i^t of. ^MiUion .which produces Pain and a Desire for 
JBo^e^Tirft is p^f 0ctly evident, that thougb Fear is Passion, and Desire 
indicates Actiony their effects are not of opposite tendencies^ as is the 
case with Motions that exist during sensiuil Pleasure^ and during 
Hope^l i}ff^m^%p y^&^^n(4'fefl unyi nionient of Ptettsure^ (or tendency 
to mental Relaxationy) during either serisuiil Pain^ or Fear ; though we 
certaifnlyf^iPain ((7i^€j0Miess) every moment during any state oi Plcoi^ 
5ure,6QlQngiaa the Pleasufe cpntin^es. — Hence both sensual Faip» and' 
Intellectual Pain^ are consciously and perhaps physically analogous- 
Aff editions ; each being, (in most cases). follorsKd by a Desire^ which, 
by. its active tenHency <e2i>fe?id« the Mind, over and above the Tennoit 
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caused by sensual Pam or Feftr:-an(};bjr the litulfed effttits nifJi^r 

of Pain and its DesiW; for Ea^ «>r JFVftr aM its tl^ii^'for safee^i t^ 

Mind becomes dHaended to thb itimosi d«grte of itefltHbiB^'; ^Wt 
oa the oontraiyv the acoessibn of '^ifhe ^-^IieMtiri^ 1(r«tao^it^ it^ i|>H^ 

vious requmtc UneaHneu,) produces t6e very tfpp6iiki' > hsanllt,* 5]f Vi^ 

lanng the Mind to complete indcdence.' - •''■■ -^ . ' '"*''> 

A8>itiB, : however, pospible for ^ sensual PaiQ to hiani^h' Desire fof 

Ease, hjf bani$hikg>Mem<ky6i Ease^ so nay Fear, H it <aiciOttDt tb 

Despair, in like manner banish 'all thought of safety; in whi6lt 

cases, sensual' 'l^ain, and extreme Fear, are not only continuous A^e 

tions, but they become ^tdlfidjr imlp/e' Affeeticm^ Such 

however, are perhaps only momentary, or of very short duration. 
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SECT. VI. PLEASURE AND PAIN DIFFER IN KIND. 

I take a fresh Section to mark, emphatically, that the Affections 
which constitute a ^a(( of pleasure (either sensual or intellectual) 
being consciously different (and, in part opposite) to the Affections of 
any tort of Patn, it must follow, that any Theory which makes Fain 
to be produced by a mere iiicreaie of Pleasure^ is not the result of a 
just view of Consciousness, and can nerer give conception to the 
trae Structure of the Mind. — ^Farther, by supposing Pleasure to be 
the ordinary state of Man, such Hypothesis is as inconsistent wiUi a 
religious belief of a future state, as it is with the known conscious 
operations of Pleasure and Pain. 

Hie conscious Facts in question here, are not matter of abstruse re- 



March, but of p|ain oominoii . Sqiflc ^' . ' ■■ ■ < j tf ; aajt M«n find, that 
atthb partietdar PmoTt ax£..tndi^ t^ Piie«nitt».caiw 

* 

ried beyond a-^due Uinit, he (nust.^oqde^ip iiij^#My|»ineQt ; wmI ibkni 
h« fQutt fepk fw >P<MMMrci ^ -Mei^ ;|N>iMUi«)&iiMiis«ar: dhicdi> bs: caa 

dtftfH iaritaJirtlktUi^* But 4f» tai'i^e. oontmif,^ httJasA JE^mmar 

comejirst; such as raise Desii^ -for fmw^.gnwte,j&«J^ jpdipav'ja- 
^yi a9l4 ^hO'm<^ ! ian4 «fe4t:fiiid^thal an nf^niie wtt of JLttttOkm. 
f^p^u^fXfhf rtdwces ajfSf Qt, Hih^ite, in "frhich Prptiefts iko^ FitAsifht .4mdr 
and 4t>s with the i>e«tr«i; {fiQ^, !i( h#,4«Kot iCfffr se«i4i& fdriifi|rdA- 
ftpke Heasur^ yrithe»t/tfs(.^«l^ the, i(^4iMf «i li^idb k a&Qwen 
tp) :^1»^ be i^sgr, perbftP9,-jf f^m^^RQ^ I>fw 
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SECT. I. ABSENCE OF SENSATION MAIBIES IDEAS 

VIVID. 






I. - ■ ' 

H tile Hypothesis of a ^het^e Mind which receives external im^ 

pressions from Un^lations of its Surface^ it is obvious how all undue 

Affieetiofts^ of the Hferces anA Bpatn must affect, attert impede^ or 

■ • • • • I 

even wbbliy 'iitop^ ihtkitefhal Motions of flie Mind ; by iJlering; or 
oppkisAag^ ibe nientdl Sufface. 

'Xf)^ic t!kb Pmicij^e we may possibly uopunt for msamVy oT all 
kioiSist f^j^achdndr^ m Memory j and« for 

the phenomena of Dreams^ 

^le nature of Dreams^ lias been considereid among' t^e most oc- 
cult of all mental Pirocesses;' tibough, in many respects, it seeniis 
to differ Very little from Keverie, of wliich we mifimt hqpe to have 
some better acquaintance, UMsmuch' as in th^ las^t st^te we ^ ayrake; 
and can reduce the question to narrQwer bounds. 

In b#m cases, aUke,:We are depnvm of the three grand aids^ 
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general Sensation, general Memory, and, proper locomotive Fower. 

' A Scene presents ; we become suffererSy and actors^ in Mind ; 

and believe all real. Next, we are ideally carried along with various 

' •. 'J ■ k - * •• . ■ *, 

changes; during all which^ however,'^ die - Mhfd attends to nothing 
(and indeed is totally ignorant of eve ry thing) except the scenes 
which delude it. 

The usual difference herein betweem Dream ajtid Revene is, that in 
the former the restraint is greater, the appearances seem more vivid^ 
and the decepl^a7r'JriDre^dietprf>xxt\ there lafg^'sbme^dasci of Reverie 
wherein this distinction, perhaps, altogether fails; and the objects 
thereii} seem reafitiesy. as they . do in Dreanci?, ^ . ^ < : 

Here, one of the first questions tl^dt. arises, is, as to the means by 
which mere Ideasy during Sleep, impress us with the conscious vivid- 
ness of Sensatiom. , And^ upon considi^jration,^! tj^i^jf jji^cl^ d^^^c^pdopi 
may be accoi^tpd for, >vith ?eme degree ^^^^^ ^.va^ ... 

Strong and veaH,^^^^^^^^^ fe:^?nRS>P.??^4>yfi ^'M^i «^t 
vividness, and fainti^^s,^ m^nifcs^ ,tl|ena?e^ jh^t Jj^yrse^pa, , 

partly by means of comparisony or the want^of it.; . besides . rwhjcht , 
the Law of Interest shews, that the existence of a strMiger Interaft 

•.r-'.\\-:t:: Sn.:.-:y)ii -/...i-rOij ; . ./ 'jiTtjiJiTnl ftii] TfOrj^ 

prevents our ha^ga Feding. ^r, atle^st,,^ ,deep^^^F^ing^)^p^^ , 
synchronous weaker Interest. t 

lliere is not, perhaps, more difference between th^ vividness of a 
Picture seeny and the same quickly rememberedj than there is be* 
tween the apparent lustre of t^'e. Moon diping a. fine night, and its 

lustre on a fine day, Now, we know, the Moon appears with di- 

minished lustre in the day time, only because it shines upon us 
synchronously with the transcendent lustre of t^e Sun. So I thiok 
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it must.'bevith/i&j^ dnrmg; 5/e6/i,iwl}eii proper Sensations 

are absent, and^ in the geribml* darkness^ .these Ideas^ shine with a 
sole lustre. 

Looking at a scene, and then remembering it, is very analogous ts 
lookjng^^4lie^Ij[^^]r^ys 4«rin§ a, /inc >p»j5ht,| p^^,t^ica during thja^day. 
In this last case, wer^ ,n^^ oj? ^he,/Stars ybiqli we saw at night; 
which loss may be compared to the loss of minute features of a soene 
reSnembcsred': '^^et^W^ s)e«>lih# Ik^oon'Whl^b Sre'WW atr'ni^t'i^lbut^ so 
dull, that it seems, as it wcUi^brAf^IdiU'oVrti iatitiev it^.'' -' 

In'IR^v^tie', i^kiiow; it is fe'i^aVriHii^krilg:' - C^l^ej^oi'S^htetibn is 
the#'c5cfclride<!-fe?f Jew* Ek'te>6r\[iiimst;'Vm:\{se'imtdt (ho'#6Vfei' Vbid 
of^^ reil Ofcjiietyis'ali^dystK^'dcc^siok'orRe'tcrite. '' ' • • 

When the Mind ' k very Iffflcf '■ odb'ttpifed' ' by rfeal ^oDJects^, we fall 
into Reverie. ' '" ' 'A sceAe arid' idear incidents present, and we are 
carried along, just as we might be by a fascinating roncianee, whick 
takies no denial iintil We g^ to the ehd*. It matters not thiou^h the 
Reverie be as changeable, imprbbabie, or impossible^ as anjr thing in 
fashionable conceit ; it huities us on with irresistible spell, until some 
foreign shock break' the encnantfticnt.-^ — ^—During this process, how- 
eirfe'r, besides 'some low* serine of vigiiabce^as our Eyes hreopen^ there 
is a vague admission of Light, (thoiigti' not of definiie Objects,), owing 
to which we find, that Visual Ideas in Reverie^ are not so vivid as 
those in Dreams, except it be in sonae rare cases. 

But as a proof that they may be so, w;hen Vision is obstructed, 
we find in Reveries which some times visit us during darkness, that 
visual Ideas have the vividness of reality^ even when the Intellect is 
perfectly m order, and conscious of vigilance. The like also hiiSr 
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io extreme casesj happened to persons in daj«G^tt altlidii^ 
laboured under no derangranent of Intellect. 



1 



I 

I 






S£CT. II. LOSS OF MEMORY OCCASIONS nTCON- 

SISTENCY IN DREAMS. 



• » 



In Dream^ as in deep Reverie^ the gemral oofiwAom Fact Isy that 
Imagination exists, and seems to be reality. 

.^ The greatest difference between these two Processes perhaps is, 
lihat Beyeriesy however various, and perh^is improbable, usually 
go on in a concatenation of Ideas : whereas, in Dreams the circum* 
^^nqes are not only in most cases preposterous, or inconsistent ; i^ut 
eveiy now aj)d then the scene is changed upon us; and, fwgittting^ 
the past, we.b^ome sufferers, and actors^ in a new play. 

The rea9Qn of concatenation in Keverie i$ obvious; because Jn/ercif 
occasions us to attend, exdusivdy, apd we follow the subject so 
long £^s thie Imagination is suffered to supply a train of Ideas ; that* 
is, until some foreign iippulse interrupt the process* 

In Dreams, on the contrary, we are called to attend to some par* 
iial external shock, whilst the general play Qi Sensations^ and Ideas^ 
is impeded^ or stont ; and after a short desultory attack of this kind, 
the shock ceases, or, perhaps, is immediately replaced by a different 
sort of external stimulus, which I suppose to proceed from nervous 
Motions J excited by irregularities of the Body^ 

Here, however, I do not mean that the Nerves supply trains of 
ready formed Ideas ; but on)y, that nervous impulses par ^2/^ rouse 
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the InttUect ; which kst will (beaJdes •onte Ideas of MewMrjf^ be im- 
pressed bj othct Ideas\, of ii» wnpkatmHoi the bo4iljf liealth, to to 
-iwing good !or hadt |»amful or pleasaiit. 

. In the acdouiit UsuaUj ^eh of Prettoaing, I bdUieve thejmndpal 
■Fact is itqtpoud: to. toeaitt in our being therein deprived of Volition ; 
which, doubUeSs, b one of the prominent considerations in ordinary 
Dreams t but, there is a circumstance) which J think of wtore import- 
ionce iowacds accoantitDg lor the irwmsisttM^^ an4 Other ipheoomena, 
ol Dreams : which is the JPoc/, that in suc)i<«ses Memgry is^ eithei: 
greatly mpededi qTi in some iBstaoo^s^ nearly cut §^J. 

Jq J^y lar the greater number of Dreams^ we iipd ourselves reason^ 
iog, and' ideally acting, (though in a iimted^iem^) just as we would 
do if awake: in th^ midst of which, the scene is. iitdden/^ Ranged 
upon Us ; and we are confined to the nev appeftcances, without Afe- 

morif. of the past. ^Thus we conrerse with u friend who is dead^ 

mtbout remembering that he is so; and have an interview with 
another friend, /orgefting to fed any exception that he is more like 
iopne other person than himself . - A t other times we have so 
much partial Memory as to inform us that. such things are wrong; 
and we question the inconsistencies before us t when^ m the midst of 
,thi» rational Process^ the scene changes again ; when^ forgetting the 
.: Pream jjust gone by, we commence, aiK) are forifined to^ a new ad* 

venture^ 

'••■'•. ... 

J lyisA Fact fieculiar to dreafning^ that we are always confined to 
^p,frefent f>cene^ or subject; and cannot wander in Thought^ as we 

■II.. 

jfwy during Vigilance : and this seems to, be merely for want of Me* 

mon. 

uu 
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As a farther evidence that it is the ' interruptiarii "the. general elog^ 
or stop^ of Memory^ (as well as of Feeling in gene^aO' that produces 
inconsistency and disjunction in Dreams ; we f ind> tha^ upon waking 
aftor severalDreaxns we can, by* the aid of general iFeeling and Ife- 
mory (thus restored), recollect the remarkable featiires^ ipf' oiir. dis- 
lointed ideal adventures. 

Persons whose health subjects them to frequent or continual 
dreaming, are so habituated to these changes^ that very j^v of : them 
iLve circumstantially remarked dfter- waking. Biit, it may te' ob- 
served, that Dreams kept up by disease or iri^eguliatrities of ^e Ixxiily 
functions, are generally far more preposterous, incodsist^nt, »nd dis- 
fointed, than Dreams whieb fdllow ihtellectUal Affei^tibbs: whiek 

^acts support the arguments here advai^ced^ •■ *' 

♦ • 

It has been justly remarked, that without. Memory we could have no 
Idea of Time or of Mo/ibn; to which 1 woqM add; in a word, that 
without Menidry We 6i3i'n have ho'Khowiedgeof^ihepd^tjW^ 
—Without Meiwi^' a iridth^tfc^^^^ iioit knd# li6r thild fr«m the pil- 
lows it lies * on ; thoiifgh ' she could see it ias • Aviell without MenSory as 

■ • • • ■ • _ • 

with it. It is reniemhrmce ^afofte thkt infoiins her, thaifhe visible 

* * ■ . • ■ » 

Object before her is a ckildj and her own child. 

Considering, then, how impossible it would be to carry on '^Airtib- 
ingj during vigilance, if Memory were any how 'ihterrUptedj or 
considerably impeded; and supposing Dreams to be occasioned 
by irregular attacks of nervous partial impulse upon the Midd, at 
a time when the mental Surface is so generally oppressed^ by Body, 
as to prevent its general Motion, may we not suppose, that the in- 



terruption, or clog, thus given to Memory, is the occasion of the in- 
ceherence, and inconsistency j found in Dreams ? 

If thef46tb t>e figidly examiiiydi L believe it will b^ ^oubd; that in 
Dreams, when we seem to Act in kny way which on waking we 
deem to be unaccountable, or improper ^ the occasion that leads to 

• • « r ... 

such Act is ^tiintertuptiohy more or less, of Memory. And, what 
we suffer may be traced fo the Body iti such innumerable instanctiSf 
as leave little dodbtthat it ial ways Aegin^ the Process. i 

* ■ ■ * • 

These Facts agree with the opinion that Mind cannot 'act withcHit 
the stimulus of Body ;. for if the Mind be completely at rest in tound* 
Sleep, (as we must believe it to be in some cases of insensibility,) then^ 
it cannot move again until Nerve istimulate ; and if it could move 
alone, it might think without a Body^ which I believe is what scarce 
any Philosophei^ will now admit 

Upon the whole I think, that either interruption^ or total stop^ of 
Memory (including ail degrees of impediment, according as the Sur^ 
face of the Mind, in general^ is clogged during Sleep,) is the occa- 
sion of inconsistencyr ^i^d tneoherenccj m pridinary Dreams. -And, 
upon the Hypothesis of a Spherule j it appears how Memory^ Mnd^ 
other Feelings j should be x^ggedj or par^f«%^permittedv and pariU 
ally stopt^ by an Elementary Matter enveloping the Mind, and pre^- 
venting the general free Motions of its Surface during Sleep. 
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$ECT. IlL BREAMS EI$E FROM; NI;RV0US J 

IMPULSES. 

lit^ is c^taiply true* that a d^y passed under great Anxietjr oi 
]S|iq4y,U, a&.U)(eiy. to produce; a K^orrespoodeDt Dream,, as. a .night 
passed under m^re bodily deran^em9i».t : perhaps more sow . 

,}l ^bep) ^h9, !MiQ4 is once at rest, it cannot move, until Kerve sti* 
mvi^l9tt9 ft£^i^i How; then comes a Dteam tp he. produced hj an ocean 

8ipi>,-^i(B.F^ i?U(ellwtH»il? :, 

* 

. T€r(aqQ<Hi{i|;fqv i^m it mny bc) ob3^vetd», that all Ao^ie^j.and iiw 
tftll^tjaal l^a^^iof^i ^b£ttQvqr» h^i(«..y€ffy^ pcKwerfvl QjFiectS: upon the 
Body; altering the Processes of dig^^A^ cir«nl«^n^ Wd^secrQtion ; 
and prodj*qiflg cwsider^Wft, cbaAg^sj cm gWlfttfili hps^tU. Thi& 'ts\ so 
lUHpb moce tbe cas9 witht ^ pferM^. wbo^iKerTouBiSjjf^tein has. been 
at aU shook, that at violent. !PwaiQQo(: aoij SQrti oi; alWP^ any agjta* 
t)on of Mind) generaUji pixxlufifir/MkoiMlfalo and 4;mf»d€rublc bodily. 

-Tbi^ ifMctioa ef the Mind upon >feh$tBodjr!lMmgimat^ of ^^t^ 
it nipy. weU foDow^ that in^ the^ nigbi suQocAdwgi t» « dayi ^ii h e rea a\n 
person haasuffoed much fixm^rAnaieijvoraoyrIHi8«icHi^ tteacnre^ 
System will be put by the derangement of the bodily functions, 
into a state extremely liable to inflict irregular impulses upon the 
Mind, during Sleep : and; wBeti ariy'tfifSB iSTWCrve is strong enough 
to rouse the Mind to partial Consciousness, then, the deep Feelings 
of the preceding day will revive in partial Memory ; and, generai 
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Memorj being prerented, the Intdlect may cherish this deep I«h 
terest for a tkne^ nith some catmstency. 

Here ve muft suppose the Miod to be gtrog^ng under the 
irait disadvantage oi tti/crnuptod, or confusedy Menrary ; yaryhig in 
iogfet, and manner, as the Surface of Mind is mom or less geM»aU§ 
epppessed ; and, while the Mind is mpoved by thi< disfoinied Me^ 
mtiry <if ittf own internal past Feelings, it may be suffering cbnidde^ 
raUyfj^om^ the i^Mgular bodify impulse because Dfeams^ in gs^ 
iieral,.at«' kmoim to> take the coBSplexi(Hi of, add are even seq index 
of» tftie tftaie- of Health. In this way, vtak/6^ of n^w aniS fkftmga 
^ti^,'^ Measi maybe thrast in Hmong;' ^am old ones; and; by 
' iniBteS) we may conceive ivety posdble <$d!rifu«i0n» ttid' <f»«/ttiie^ 
#SM»j:thatisreaUy found to esist in Dt^fiMV ' • .'■■>'.'* 

Thus, though the Mind itn^^ canndt be 9tfppo«ed to begin n Dneam 
irvtH'MUftdSlee!^; yet, when oncis begun^ by nervous impulie^ the 
liiiiivdiffiiii^iAk^f #»^(M»^tV:d»^ add vOfy it' i\aM tSI postl^le eipeA^ 

"ine kbjwr >o^ ^Beaming' ii- etataie^ dttit; Att^thst t hun 

%M^'lriK viiNretlnttMniinj^M 1^ ivb» tov ^Qt- settle K!^ of tM'^ 
neral Facts, particularly the loss of MauMfgli $»* iStimtA'Aag it tStft^ 

\mpaiauiii^^y^^itksfim<u*e m^Yigm'Faatf tkMP tOsefiT^wnSi than toss 
^fiVditiont'' iyeciKi#ej 8(tiistly>'«dniiidief«di w«rtJbi^«IH'el&''ntft ]«M V^ 
Iklonv b(it:e«4i^ kMi«mbti¥«'Fi!i>«««f :' kivd sr^tnetittMis die' Vdfititfn^ in' ii 

SttMtm fins>sb( 9it<dii^tbia!^»«>iilifctttiiittJi'pieiferW thrMMibn»whidi w^ 

By some of the > ettHilSitt' inquiyt^/ tftdj Mind^df a' W&W itt hi» Body;. 
iKi9-b»eH'«)ttliMi«d:'tb'a penon in> a Gaf^^MfHth'Hik Bttck t^ the light. 
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peroeiviog the shadows of others peisst^g ilBr.moiith« N<6ir; m. somer 
what a different way, I think, the Mind of a Man, during Sleeps 
ma j^ not unaptly, be likened to one in a totally dark Cavern^ who, 
.when he dreams^ perceives, in th^> gendral darkness j a light and some 
lew Figures mooe- particular ^tiar^^; which soon disappear, ^nd are 
4Hicceeded by others, of quite a different sort, which suddenly appe^ 
itt another quarter. And, in sad truth (to extend .theatmile) when 
he wakes he is still in the Cavern j .but, x)iily> it is mtich more enlight- 
ened by the presence of genial Sqosation, and general Memoiy* 

This Fact, therefore, of the loss of Memory, and suqh others as are 
here advanced, I have applied to the Hypothesis of a spherule Mind^ 
in order to ^hew the, probable nature of Dreams. And, whilst this 
loss of Memory is the tnosi^ important Fact ^f th^ ithole> i| oppeats 
agreeaUe to theispAemje Hypothesis, and, to the account given of 
the physical Process of Memory s wherein I have supposed aU revived 
J'eeliQgs are jacCKHupanied by Mot^qn^in the Mind's Surface: and, 
that when its Surface is generally compressed, (or by any means kept 
^uaQ so far general Feelipg must be stopt^ and partial Feelings^ 
^either of Sensation^ or Memory^) m\xs% happen from partial Motions 
duringa^enero/ compression, ' 

; The various ccmsiderations that occur in regard to Dreams, are, 
perhaps, no less diversified than those of vigilant Consciousncfss ; and 
until we are better acquainted with the nature of our waking thoughts, 
it may be a vain search to inquire after that of our sleeping ones, 
especially since the operation of Reverie, duly considered, is perhaps 
more mysterious, if possible, than that of dreaming. 

In freouent instances of Reverie, thouirh we are fuUv satisfied of 
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not being asleep, the Ideas that pass in review are as vivid as if real ; 
and we ideally suf fer, and act, in scenes a thousand miles from where 
we^really are ; or, perhaps ideally assist in a drama that was actually 
rdiearsed twenty years ago. The chief difference is, that in waking 
Dreams, I think, we always act in our own characters ; owing, I sup* 
pose, to our having the benefit of 90, nqtuch Memory as is necessary to 
sustain character; but in sleeping Dreams, owing to the Mind 
being more generally, and more heavily, equalised by exterior com* 
pression, the los$ of the recollections of what i$ right leaves us, often, 
to act with impropriety. 
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OF PERCEPTION bV MOTION, CONTRASTED WITH OTHER 



Having now gone through the examination of the various con* 
curling Evidences in support of the Hypothesis of a spherule Mind ; 
and having thus shewn the strong probability of the opinion held by so 
many profound Philosophers, t^at the Mtfid' and* Body are pKysically 
connected ; it may here be proper to compare such a mode of Per- 
ception, with that singular modern Hypothesis, that we perceive ex* 
teraal Objects themselves. 

And first, I obviously agree, that no Sensation^ or Jrfea, resembles 

any quality of an external Object. ^At the same time, I think 

it impossible to make any supposition against the rule, that Making 

can act where it is not^ any more than when it is not ^Any 

Theory of Perception inconsistent with either of these, I must think 
wide of truth. 

Now^ if we perceive external Objects themseheSf we every night 



intm.Ai^.'rmi-Ot^ J/:.W« JHi l«r^Wftlt..W ,ftew,,<||rJt»(^ .j^«K5^v|5fJ^ ^ ^gl- 
us to Si fixed Start ^ the Eye takes to open itae^f/rrtrjr-^^^uff.ff^ 

either of the two ^Jk^ov^^^neptigoiiiefi «ofiditi^9a- , : 

W^^h^r-Rgwd .4» that piV5 wM«h;i?Bgttirs8;t^e^^<5(l<;e4?f J^^ Obj^ 
^ )fi^ by w^ia^QH &»(i Mfttipp ,of ,cittniQr l^V^ k i# eyident^^ 

- J : i 

sbpi^lid Ipllqir t^ ^pfm-tipfi», .or J4ea^, 9C{^mm<i ^y Mptmsttnutf 

bc^Hhfir ^.yfwflljfe, pr ^uy ■rea^mbJlaq.ce, qf »tiy jua/i<v of ^he ex- 
ternal Otg^t :w;hipV cpnyeys the jy^^tiQO, whjeth^ it 4o so immedi* 
stJEiiyy .QiXmeiiUqt9l;i^, 

Mo|tiaB>is .»Qt m jmftife, ippr ftpy j^n|^.U)ce pne. Neither is it a 
.J»a|i<;y.j)f IMj^ {^9^^M^- J-ogkefcas ,c(i((e(/ it a /primary one) be.^ 
.QaHs^ Body ji^ ^ ,<nucb 3Ql}y if conceived at rest, as wheo in Mo- 
.tioo.rrrr^-Tbis bcaag sp» Mptioa is fnerely ao Accident ; and thou^Ii 
J?eeU(\g.i3.ft4^|f;ifut ^if^f^ from MQtion, yet if it. resembled it> this 
wouki jiQt ainpupt y^ a. resemblance of .any qualitjf of Body : fpr so 
unlike is either Body, or .]&:|Ltension^ to Motion; that while it is essen^ 
iial to .^e two fojc^ier that all their partt corexist^ no two parts of 

Motion can ever co-exist But the Conscious truth is, that no 

Sensation^ or Idea, resembles Motion, any more than Motion resem« 

XX 
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bles Extetuion; and there appears nothing incompatible in the oo-«r- 
istence^ and cooperation, of ExtefisioHf Motion^ and Feeling ; whilet 
at tiie same time, hone of tliese three bears any reseml^nce to 
either of the others.^ ^ "1 ^ ^ " 

It thus appears that P^fceiJtion furnished^ )>y the mediate com* 
munication of Motion, from external foreign Bodies, to.an extended 
Mind, is perfectly consistent with the almost unanimous opinion of 
Fliilosophers in all ages ; and, at the same time, wholly exempt from 
any objection that Feelings, thud CGthmunicated, need be re$emblan€e$ 
of the Extension of the external Bodies so perceived. 

In asserting the non-existence of Images^ or resemblanceM^ m' 
Ideas y and that Ideas are not Things numerically distinct from the 

Mind itself , Dr. Reid has taught us well. But, to step beyond 

this, and say, that therefore we perceive Objects themseheSf is adopt- 
ing an Hypothesis^ and one, also, that has met the general disbelief 

of scientific Men, from Plato downwards In this inadmissible 

Hypothesis I think we see the fruits of the Hypothesis of Nan^exten^ 
sion^ the adoption of which reduces a Philosopher whose Science had 
enabled him so far to explode false Principles, to the priodigious dif* 
ficulty of supposing, that we can perceive the Stars without any iTie- 
dium between them and us : while, on the other hand, upon the sup- 
position that the Percipient is extended, (and that Feeling hoccasioned 
by Motions communicated from Bodies by the intermediation of 
other Bodies,) every objection is removed; and it becomes as obvious 
why we should perceive the Stars, as why we feel the contacts of the 
nearest Objects. 

If the advocates of the Hypothesis that we perceive Objects the^nr 
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selves, think that suck HypotheBis is saved by the consideration that 
we are ignorant of effideht causes ; or, if they chuse to say tliat things 
majf Act where they are not; I will not here object that a half may 
as well be a whole, and all concefwd necessary truths equally visioii*- 
ary ; but shall observe, to the point in hand, that I do not conceive 
this account at all affected by our ignorance of the efficient cause of 
changes in Bodies, whether by impulse, repulsion, or by any ether 
Mode. — It matters not that we cannot tell what medium keeps asun* 
der, and yet holds together, two particles of Matter ; any more than 
we can tell what it is that performs the like office between our Sun 

and his Planets. ^All this is acknowledged; but our Evidences 

nevertheless assure us that it is something extended, — and something 
capable of resistance, otherwise the parts of Matter, when compressed, 
must meet. It appears no more possible to deny this, than to deny, 
at once, the Existence of Extension itself: — Or, to deny that Bodies 
move, because we cannot tell how. 

I think, on all grounds, we are warranted' in supposing, that 
changes in our Fetlings have the same sort of general occasion with 
changes in our Bodies, namely Motion. 



The general account of Perception herein given, is as agreeable to 
the best views of Locke, as it is to the arguments and Evidences 
advanced throughout this Essay ; and though it must be confessed 
that he clouded his clearer prior discernment, by the subsequent 
error of supposing our Ideas of primary qualities of Bodies to be re* 
semblances of those qualities, 1 am persuaded that his views in other 
parts of hb Book, will be found liable to little objection. 
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Of his agreement willi the View faerda^kem I hare already cited 
some instances, perhaps stifficiently concdibive j-naDd in the pt^sent 
case I may observe, that in Book II. Cbap« IX* he ^ys/^^^^ Hitvin^. 
^ Ideas and perception beingtfae same tl»uigv'--^"^ar]^ presently after, 
he adds ^* The perception of Ideas being {as I cooddve) to the Soul 
^* ^hat Motion is to the Body: not its essence^ bat one of its 
^ »piriitimi.''—^-^l!fo\fi since be cvmodved Ideas atn ^'dperatiom of 
** tfape Mind/' he conld noU »t the same tika^^ think that tbt Mind's 
aptfatums are its nufmirically distinct Object:!^ ^Mag^* b^ of teli^ /fgfi^ 
rmHmfyi calb them Ohjtttui and, if not socb^ ht ooUld ; not think 
fbem Imag€B presented to the Mind for ctontempla^oD^ 'Besides 
ikm it already appears^ from passages which I before quoted^ that he 
Considered ail Ideas to be mere modifieati<ms of the Mind^ ^iMl not 
Things substantially distinct from it ; and no figuiPative ^piessAqn^ 
cr sabsequent inconsistency of his language^ cm imfIdII/ obscure 
that such was his better discernment. . . 

Loche's doctrine of the Origin of our Knowledge^ pil^o^I.any obtigi^d 
io thiak^ is quite consistent with his doctrine of Ideas ; or indeed^ I 
grant, thaf I should rather say his explained opinion^ than his uniform 

doctrine. He indeed vaguely says that Reflection is the Source 

of all our intellectual simple Ideas ; but he repeatedly explains, 
in substance^ that the Mind itself is the Sourcey and that Reflection is 
but the occasion of such Ideas : and in the following passage he con- 
reys the strict truth, that Reflection is only the Mood during which 
the Mind best elaborates such Ideas. In Book tl. Chap. I. Sect. 
XXIV. he says — ^^ In time the Mind comes to reflect on its own 
" operations about the Ideas got by Sensation, and thereby stores 
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^Mtself with a new set €f i4ca8^ ?wii«cbl «tf -U^^ o£ teflecbioii. 
^^ These are the hnpretMions that aie«iadeon our Scosea by outward 
<^ Objects that afe extriasijcal to the Mifidy and k^ own operations ptHh 
ceedingfrom pamtrs intrmdMl and proper to if^tf; which when re» 
fleeted on by itself, becdmrdg ako Obj^eets of its contemplation, are, 

** as 1 have said, the originals of all Knowledge.'^ Surely nothing 

can be more strongly implied, than is here done,, that be thought Rcm 
flectiofi only the m&ad during wfnck, intellecttfal Ideaf^ flow from thek 
SduTtet knd that stich Ideas are actually ^* Me Opero^iant of liM 
^ Mhitf by PoTtefs inirhmcnl, and proptfr taitielfy whidi, whan rci^ 
^< fleeted upon b^ome"^ i^iR figUPatitely Uip)'^ Obfwes ofitw content 

Kow, Hot ottly 19 ^ik explanation of the &tigm of tm* Kmswlcdge 
pMetOy^ cotMomiM to that whkh I hftve all along endeavotired tf 
afford ; but I am obliged to thitrk (and am strengtbeiied in ofiinioB 
therefyy) that it is etsenfialfy the samci with the doctrine of Prf$fi$sor 
Stewart himself .—^^^The only difference on this head is, that I think 
(as Locke did), that in thns acquiring simple IdeaSj ^ the Under^ 
^ itanding is merely passive ; and whether or no, it will have these 
^ beginnings, and as it were materials'* (as it were served here ad a 
gloss for other parts) " of Knowledge, is not in its own Powcr.*^^-*- 
Ifpon this ground it is, that I think the tenn FMulty wrong ap« 
plied, to any partieular Mode by which the Mind daboratcs its 
Ideas. 

The chief diffei'^ttpe betwe^tf the vviw wbkib I have endeatour* 
ed to rendef imrnifcfi^ f^^ t^^At^ ta.€oiMeidiisrteai» snd the prtii- 
valent dbeWine «rf th^ dfty,' ^[Mi&f^ to b*i ihak I «OAirder Heflerthn 
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BO Other than Attention to Single Percipience which, also, may be re* 

viewed by Attention to its remembrance, instantly, or later: 

while, on the contrary, Reflection according to the prevalent opinion, 
means Attention to a Percep/>on which accompanies every Sensation^ Re- 
memhrance^ Passiouj and Judgment^ we suffer : aU which are them-^ 
selves Perceptions^ but, neverUieless are supposed to be Objects 
of this accompanying Perception, though at the same time Xhfij 

are (as Ideas) denied to possess any objective existence. — [ ^That 

there is some inconsistency in this last, I must think evident ; or 
else the ternis must be reconciled to each other by possessing some 
import which they do not in the least convey to me. 

Beyond this, and by far the most important difference between my 
View and that opposed is, that I have argued, and I trust haje 
proved, that we have primary Feelings from extended impressians^ 
which praoe the Extension of the Percipient. 

' With regard to the error concerning resemblances^ I have in the 
outset ventured the opinion, that Locke fell into it from not sup* 
posing that there can exist in the Mind, an impression as well as a 

Feeling from it. ^This error was very fit to befal any Nan- 

extensionist who acknowledged extended impressions; for, being con- 
vinced (as Locke^ Berkeley^ and Hume were) that, on certain ocoa- 
sions, there undeniably is something on the Mind that resembles Bx^ 
tension » and never supposing the Extension of the Mind, or an ex- 
tended impression in it , he has nothing left for it but to suppose that 
the Feeling itself resembles Extension. This resemblance, therefore ^ 
Berkeley imagined to be only mere deception^ or, that its archetype 
has no independent Existence out of the Mind which perceives it ; 
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and I have oo hesitauon m saying, that upon the mpposition the 

Mind i» not extended^ he is justified. Perfectly consonant to this 

was the conclusion of Hume^ from the same conscious Fact ; for he 
decided, that provided the Mind is a substance at all (that is, I pre- 
sume, provided the whole is not deception) the Mind is extended. 

Now, when the supposition is once made that the Percipient is ex* 
tended, and feels by Motion, the discrimination between a. mental 
impression^ and the Feeling it occasions, becomes obvious ; and the 
difficulty vanishes. 

Mr. Locke certainly clouded his own clearer View by several in^ 
consistencies; and any twa persons may perhaps take different views 
of his doctrine, without impeachment of their caudom* ; but I regret 
that in the laudable enterprise of exposing the errors which have 
followed some of his positions, the illustrious persons engaged therein 
have not rather deemed Locke, upon the whole^ virtually uphold-^ 
ing the cause of truth, (which I decidedly think he has done in re- 
gard to the point in controyersy) thaii have allowed the advocates of 
error to strengthen themselves^ in believing they have his authority on 
their side. 

Of those who have written on the subject, at large, most authors 
have something which adniits correction; and I think any Man will 
have made a great step in the Science of Mind wbca he shall be 

* 1 ■ • r 

found to have written upon itwiUi uniform consistency. 
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The Mind having ^yeen treated, in the foregoing intopiiiy, not^ottly 
as Min3^ l^ut, at the same time, considered as a ^hyneal 'Reality^ 
the Evidences and arguments therein, are meant for tlie consideration 

of all parties. There certainly are sufficient precedents among Jm- 

maierialists^ to justify, to that party, a speculation upon an extended 
Mind : and, on the other hand. Materialists are bound, by their own 
rule, to admit the best physical Evidence that appears. 

It is from this exclusive deference to physical Evidence that the 
doctrine of a Cerebral Mind (that is of a Percipient merely auto- 
matic) has spread so widely ; whilst, however, I think it cannot 
be made appear that the Brain performs any thing like those 
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physical Processes which are, by its advocates^ supposed necessary to 
Sensation. 

It is not indeed to be wondered at (when we for a moment consider 
the necessary contact of Body with Mind, and the corresptmdence 
there must be between the Motions of both) that the operations of the 
nervous Vehicle should so far resemble the exterior Motions of the 
Mind itself, as to be, to a certain extent j mistaken for them ; but I 
shall endeavour to shew that such mistake, can hardly be made in 
favour of the whole Brain ; and, that if any part of the corporeal 
System has pretension, it must be the Nerves, in their respective sepm* 
rate trunks ; whilst I think we shall scarcely ascribe the functions of 
Mind to these, by themselves. 

In the following examination, after viewing the Evidences that ap- 
pear against the mental agency of the Brain, I shall offer some con* 
jectures concerning tl)^ probable instrumentality of that Organ... /' 
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A VIEW O^ DOCTOR HARTLEY'S THEbftY OF V1FBRATI0NS. 
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SECT. I. THE DOCTRINE OF VIBRATIONS 

MATERIALISM. 
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NoTiriT^s^'ANbiirG the protest Dr. Hartley has entered^ againgt 
proving the Mind material from any thing he has advanced in his 
Theory of Vibrations, I do not see how he has left us any choice. — 
The doctrine of Materialism appears to me to be fully warranted 
by the doctrine of Vibrations ; but it, however, appears, that such 
was not the conclusion drawn by Dr. Hartley himself ; and many 
of his statements are certsunly much lanorenfavourable to the sphe* 
rule Hypothesis advanced in this inquiry, than to that of a cerebral 

Mind. He even supposes an ^^ infinitesimal elementary Body 

*^ to be intermediate betweea the Soul and gross Body ;'* and con- 
cludes, that though his Hypotliesis of cerebral functions ^' is true in 
a very useful practical Sense, it is not so in an ultimate and 

The general supposition he here uses is per- 
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precise one. 
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fectljr suitable to ^Ispheruk Mind; [and the chief ^^iffM-efMe whi^ 
follows is, that Dr. Hartley supposes *^ some pecMuf ^gkMl JM^ 
petty in the elementary Body ^ which ol^y b^'^ith^ ehUfiO^'bf 
Changes^" whilst I, also, suppose such aJProperty ; but, suppose 
it to exist not in the elementary Body^ but in the Mind itself. 

^ow Dr. Hartley admits, that ^^ if cbapg^^.^aye soineiO^^ 
^^ source besides the Vibrations in the medullary substance, then Vi« 
^^ brations will not be adequate exponents of Sensations, Ideas^ and 

'^ Notions/' This avowal (notwithstabdiiig '^he^Aertil nature, 

and tendency^ of his vibratory Theory^) is altogether favourable to 
my view; but, unfortunately it appears, that after supposiiig an 
elementary Bodf^ abd aicktibwledgiilg a Soti/, he ha^ triif - left the latter 

«^y ^)()^^^^ l^^^i^^ ff^dulhry Vibrations not 

Bierdy ^casiohs of Sematiitns^ I^», aAd their ili^tktirfie^ but, in 
fact, the A gent s^ not only of these, but of ^ittt Judgments^ PassionSf 
and &ther mere intellectual OpemtimliiW^ 

On the contrary the view here hdd oiit^ while it eqttally, and in* 
dispensiUy, supposes a Mind, and a uervdiis Systenf '(together, pick 
bably, with some, elemmtofy Body) assigns to eaoh of t^ese three 
lUaUtin'r dative and important offiots.^ — ^^^^NeTMui Motions are 
absolutely necessary to afford Consciousness ; but^ I suppose, they 
avail ttotUng until diey have passed through the elementary mediurat 
(if thitfe be any such) and have actually mooed the Surface of the 
MUd ; which, being thus moved, becomes the internal ^^ Source of 
*^ Ghastges^*^ as it is the Source of FeelingSf because Consciousness oH 

impuibe is one of its ^ pecuUar Properties.' 

Now, I apprehend that we may deny a cerebral Mihdy if #e eatt 
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tbcyft that the Brain la physically ,%n0ftpabU of ^efunctum^oi Mind; 
ines^des having shewn, by the foregoing inquiry, that tbfi Ju^ciw^s of 
Mind cao be performed' in another: wajf. . > . - 
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SENSATIONS BY THE BRAIN, PHY^CALLY 

INCONCEIVABLiE. 
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^., . Agreeably to Dr. Hartley^ VibratioHs of.Uiei.ii1(iuitc&iina],;purticles 
^/ .jthe «P*P'? meiuUary Substance: of : the, J?raf»v app^r.to.ibe ithe 
ppei^t^D^-of all cw}«ea>t» ^(feq^nsi s^^orff//y.«|M4i^t^(4 aP4lii9ubt- 
^e;:^^ilLhf;y are taken as su<jb.^y;:Drt;:Pri^e^l)«rfl«»iDri.Ifexriey> n., A 
d..»?^ftWAcqn?ider^4 ia^gwer^fiMy^'P^^*®*'*^^^*^ tbere arc 

ftPlyi;-<»» possible icQn4itil>m pf isbp flrr^ngewcnl of these, infiditesir 
i{<^J,,j)^iclt^--— — trl^hey. ar§. eitbei: , ,«pmpressed tvgsther umrganr 

ized, and free to vibn^(^.tA;QFerj;dk^t«>Q; or, they are coniipre^sed 
Uigi^ifiT^4^fg^ifUz^f^^eTefo^ at least &i«^£/» in their 

JJlJ^de^ <)^ ,A«^9B*rr-4^-^ liberty'of direction required in 



^,.)H^rtley'8 Theory perhaps demanidls nearly an unorganized, ^tstSf 
4^ugh I suppose ;there is litt}0.do«ibttbae he: admitted dhe^irhtite 
Medulla 13 organized. 

^i. Let ms first suppose the greatest pmsible.JtAcHjr^ without any 
regatd to the ^tea/ Structure of the Medu/Zn, because Dr. Hartley > 
says (Pr0p-. V ^) . ^^ As spon as those Vibrationi f opfer . the^ Braip; th^ 
** begin to be plropagated^/rff/y^'ererj^ iraj/, over the whole MfiduXtiry 

•* subiiance." He also supposes (1 tl^ink justly) that, as the.Yil^rar 

tion of any Nerve will enter the Bi^in ia the line of direction^of that 
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Nerve, the satd . VflEition »n«y preserve the sariie line of dirojtiah to 
some distance within the Brain. " Hence the sarae intcroal ipeintSi-vf 
** the Brain may be made to vibrate in different directions, accordiilg 
** to the different directions of the Nerves by which, thie Vibrations 
"enter/" 

To this supposition I may add, agreeably to Dr- Hartley hiniseff,^ 
(though It is of no great consequence,) that the Nerves being cbiiti- 
r.uous, and of the same uniform Substance with the Brai/t, boih must 
be supposed to admit the same sorts oi diffusion^ or mixture, of Fr^rfl- 
tions^ during the time such Vibrations are travelling j in synchronous 
groups, along the trunks of Nerves, before they reach the Brain at 
iarge. . 

AH this being suppbsed, agreeably to that Hypothesis, let us now 
suppose ourselves viewing a Scene consisting of an hundred Objects, 

(as Houses, Treea, Men, and Cattle ;) each of winch must consist Of 

* • • ' • . • .'■■••".'• 

a vast number of visible features^ all which we can certainly perceive 

• ■> ■ . I ■ # . ■ 

at once, though we cannot eiamme ^em all at once. In such 

case, I must suppose that the complex Picture, which exists^ synchro^ 
nously upon th^ bottom of the Eye, travels, thus marshalled y along the 

^^ J' •■•'. - « <•• >« • . I . 

optic Trunk until it reach the seat oi. Sensation. 

'. ' ' ' ^ * : . . • h .. . , ■...,'■. . • .,,.■". 

Now, I ask, how we can physically conceive these hundred com* 
plex columns of Vibrations {each column being many smaller columns J 
can travel, synchronously ^ the whole lengtTi of'the optic Trunk, with- 
out mijpyii^, and ^con/otiir^V^^ of Sensation : 
that is to say^ i/'/Aei/ possess liberty of ^^^riatibn equal to that sup- 
posed by Dr. Hartley, of the Brain at Idrge? i \ ^ ^ 
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But, as Dr. Hartley, in another place^ snppSn the Nerves to be 
capiilfaaj filaments : we will now suppose Vibiations not at liberty, 
but that they are governed bo as to reach the Brain properly mar** 
shalled ; which I think tlie most probable sii^pbsitioii. — -I theb ask, 
how these hundred columns of Vibration, (each column being many 
hundred columns) can, after tliey reach .the BraiD» eodk take up a' 
wide extent of ground, ^^ over • the whole medullary Substance,^' (if 
that be necessary,) without overwhelming and emfounding each 
other. 



But again (supposing both these great objections of no account, 
or out of the way) considering the known arrangement qi the Nerves^ 
and known seat of Sensation^ it must happen, diat alt the group or 
picture, of innumerabU complex columns of Vibrations^ must reach the 
very region of Sensation immediately upon quitting the Optic Trunk ; 
and, therefore, if they require thie farther elaboration of a jgeheiral 
diffusion^ over the Substance of the JBrain, they must be thus diffused 
after they have reached, and passed^ the region of Sensation ; whilst 
the ^* whole substance of the Brain,^' (thus supposed necessary to 
effect Sensations,) is known to be less sensitive than the region they 
have previously passed. 



Dr. Hartley, himself t fairly admits, that the very interior wfy of the 
Brain is the seat of Sensati^m; and modem investigations confirm 
that it is very central indeed. 

The following passage from the Pbysiolo^ of Mons. Richerand 
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will assist the present purpose of recollecting this fact ^' yScemKier* 
*^ ing has traced the roots of Nerves, and particularly those of Smell, 
^* Sight, Hearing, and Taste, as far as the eminences in the parietes 
** of the Ventricles of the Brain ; and believes that their ultimate 
** extremities are moistened by the serosity on the contiguous tn- 
'^ temal Surfaces. It may be conjectured, with a degree of proba- 
^ bility, that the cerebral extremities of Nerves unite in one deter- 
'^ mined point in the cerebral Organ, and to this poinij which ki^ms 
*^ to be the annular protuberance of the Medulla oblongata^ tiJi Sento- 
^ tions are carried, while all determinations are given from it, Whence 
" arises voluntary Motion." : i 

This presumptive Evidence is not only important here, but is df 
vM importance tjo the Hypothesis of a Spherule^ enveldped by a 
nen^ims Sysfeni ; becduse here wefibd the strong prestimptidti of^ptty- 
siologicarresciai^ch/ pointing to that very IddaUiy of tht Af tiifzf ^rKidH 
lihelf^nlJBrtxnir^eitablrthl' ^ '■' v '"•' '"■'-'"'■ • ;i'l'^ --J^)'!: 

TlM^'tiieautifUl delineations of th^ Bt'am.^otir 6ltknt; itei'Ve'^ li- 
lustrate the fact; and in them we perceive, as in ft! Wkl TitH^ij Mi* 
Ute-n^hf^sftttdriigltticfei of dtithe Seniex^appeai^to t'^l/rotiiidihe 
Tkird<V'atii4ik;frotA #hidi c6nfined locdHi^ of ihh PeM^iikt t de- 
rive «tt inkfi^ce, Ur be mebtioited farther oh: ' 

Buti td cttntliKte ithe f<Mh6^idg phyUtdl a^giirherita, the thi^ ot>- 
jeclieb^ Ito^ ifetf Vibtatorjr Thiidry'. 

and the last of thete^^-very iij^itarit, thatl Uiiiikit <ii^^ re^iili^s 
probability of any other scheme, to make us reject the Hypothesis 
of a Cerebral ISt^nf. 



I 
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SECT. III. THE BRAIN IS NOT EMPLOYED IN COM- 
' .[' ' FLEX SENSATIONS, OR IDEAS. 

.. As the most compKcatefl scenery must travel (ilppg-.the Optic trunks 
duly.anranged (and Synchrofiously,) it follows, t\xa,t all its features 
are associated in the trunks and thus enter the Mind as a complete 
group or picture. This being the case, there can be no need of the 
tffhole Medulla of the Brain to perform the offices, oi elaborating and 
associating these Sensations, since they are already elaborated and 
associated in the nervous trunk, and require only to be inflicted upon 
tJ^e Percipient. 

. Since then the zthole Brain appears 7iot necessary to Sensation^ 
and not necessary to the Association of Sensations of the most com- 
plex Sense, (consequently not necessary to associate the relicts of 
these, which are visual mere Ideas) I do not see how^ or «%» it 
should be necessary to associate Ideas qi all the Senses, — tak^, as 
operating together. 
Independent of this argument, drawn from the known Structure, 

■ ■ • * 

and operations of the Nerves^ I have already argued that the Princtpjf^ 
of Association is conscious Interest^ which is a thing purely 
mental. Nervous Vibration is a physical Fact, and many Vi- 
brations may co-exist in the fibres of Nerves ; but such only of them 
as Interest the Mind will be associated in Memory. 
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SECT. IV THE NERVES FORM SYNCHRONOUS 

DISTINCT IMPULSES. 

There are some other considerations which I may perhaps as well 
notice in this place. 

Dr. Hartley says, (Prop. xiL case 1<) " For if aoy two, or more 
'* Yibrations, belong to the saaae region* since they cmui^ pfitt iog»- 
** ther in their distinct forms, A will raise something intermediate 
^ between them J* Thisi I think, vpukl be Tery probable of Vibra«*. 
tions '^ which have a hberty of propagating, every woff^ ovftr the whple 
^ Brain /' andj that the intermediate thing so raised would .l»e con- 

fusion. But the Process of Vision is a FMt dipectiy» and nwit 

remarkably, in contradiction of the above pnition. 

It appears a certain Fact^ that many thousand oolumns, (or lineSf 

of distinct Vibrations do travel^ (side by side,) the whole length of a 

Man's Optic Trunkf without raising any thing between, though they^ 

notoriously, belong to the same region, and this region no greater than 

the diameter of the Optic Nerve. -Here each infinitesimal /iVowfen^ 

transmits its own peculiar Vibration, (which is not jostled by its next 

neighbour,) and all arrive at the Percipient together. The reason of 

this order, we can hardly doubt, is the internal Structure of the Nerve 

into these filaments; but, we must suppose that this sort of filannent% 

or some other filaments, exist in the Brain also ; consequently, that, 

even in the Brain, these Vibrations, (if they do travel beyond the *^ an- 

^* nular protuberanct^* to give Sensation,) must travel in certain QrderMf 

zz 
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and cannot have leave to propagate " every way'' And, it is only 

by their travelling in governed Orders that I can suppose confusion to 
be prevented^ (as it is prevented,) in the Nerves, respectively. 



' In Mens. Lecat^s Essay on the Senses, is aoCurious estimate of the 
number of luminous rays admissible. Synchronously^ m the pupil of 
the Eye. In the least wonderful part of this estimate he says, ^ For- 
*^ asmuch as each Toise of a Plain, containing one hundred millions of 
^^ luminous Motions, cortesponds only with a point of my Pupils an 
^hundred millions of potW^ of Light must still be found in my Pupil, 
'^a circle of a line and a half diameter/^ 

' ' Here, then, are an hundred millions of columns of Vibrations^ each 
column consisting of an hundred millions of lines of Vibrations^ (and, 
perhaps, these again may be subdivided,) all of which lines travel 
akmg the Optic Trunk ; each, I suppose, propagated along a differ^ 
ent filament 9 whilst the nearest two of these collateral travellers must 
mdve along as independent of each other, as if they were an hundred 
;i9iles apart. 

Strange then, after evincing this wonderful distinctness, or indepen^ 
dencCj strange indeed if, (after a lapse of years,) one bundle of thc^ 
can call up a//, or great party of the others ; and, still more strange 
if they may be all called up by the Vibration of another and distant 
Nerve ; or, equally so by an intellectual associated Affection whose 
Yibrations we cannot any how conceive. 

It will hardly be^ that the above stated independence of Vibrations 
teases to exist the instant they have passed from the Nerves into the 
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cerebral regions : (which, if «o, could produce only cm/usian) but, if 
this should be thus improbably supposed, it avaiU nothings since it 
appears, from the best evidence we have, that Sensations must take 
place previously to any general cerebral diffusion. 

The daily known factj of numerous synchronous Perceptions by 
mean of one trunk of Nerves^ must always strongly question the 
agency of Brain ; afid of this Dr. Hartley himself appears sensible, 
because, although he frequently talks of synchronous Sensations, he 
says, that such Perceptions by Nerves, are ^^ rather '* successive than 
synchronous ; and thus seems to question the possibility of the Nerves 
to maintain synchronous Sensations. 

This supposition, (which Dr. Hartley felt it necessary to risk, as it 
seems requisite to uphold his Hypothesis,) may have led to that 
opinicn which I have already combated : but, besides what I have ad- 
vanced as unanswerable arguments to prove the Existence of very nu« 
merous synchronous Perceptions, the extract from Mons. Lecat, on 
Vision, amply shews the fallacy of limiting our Perception (even 
of one Sense j) to one Idea at a time 

Now, since the Op^tc Trunk can (beyond dispute) marshal, and 
transmit, a numberless group of synchronous Sensations^ it must be a 
very easy thing for the Auditory and Gustatory Trunks, to manage 
the few that fall within their provinces; aud so of all Nerves whose 
offices are less eomplicated. 

It hardly need be added, that sensual Ideas being copies oVSensa^ 
tionsj the arguments for the latter serve also for the former. 
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SECT. V association IS BY INTEREST, NOT BY 

vibration. 

Not only is Pleasure^ or Paii>» no^ real Thing in the. Mix^ly but it is 
na piFQi^rty ia the Mind; it is only % coosclous Awi4pf^ W^^ 
vpoa a m^ita^l capacitt/^ soniewhat as Motion , is aA A^ideat in 
Bo4y* But Pleasure, or Pain, is a peculiar Accidejit, which? cau* 
oat) Iiave Q^isiteJDce G;)kqcpt in a sensitive Being ; whiL^t the Accidei^t 
of Motion is common to both aniniate and ioajainaiiate Thi^gs^— — — 
^Qff , avk I, Uunk it appears, beyond any dqubt^tiiutt Pka&ure tmd Pma 
af« (stricHyi speaking} the only means. oS RtUntion and Association 
it becwies evidec^t that Assoeiati$H i« occasioned by an Accident 
which mfmot exist in mer« Body ; therefore, medullwy Vibratians. 
cajinot be the cause of Assoeiatio«^. 

I camKit conceive any argjiunent more sfttisfactory tbaa the last 
consideration, to prove, that mental A9s^iati(m €aunQt ke au Acdd^f^ 
of Body,^ Hnlesa Plea&ure and Pain (iisludi produce it,) are also Ac- 
cidents of Body. ^Now,. Uie pdxxol that I hena c^t upoa (over 

and above the general opinion that the Substance of the Brain does 
not Feel^). is,, t^at its weakest Vibrations can produce the mast violent 
Pains ; and, its strong Vibrations may produce no Paiu serving to 
Memory. Also, that the weakest nervous Actiojk (or a mere Judgnrient 
from Memory^ can produce the longest Retentiany and the strongest 
intellectual re-action many years after an original conclusion whereby 
a Man has become much affected in regard to his happiness. 
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: No muterkd Bodif oaa be supposed to lisve appoiitei or <l«ttM| 
Affections. It belongs to Minds, exclusively, to fed at the sape iimt 
that thejr mtyoe ; and» it is ih^t feeling capacity of the Mtnd, (not it$ 
MotipUfJ that a^piits 4!^sociqtion of Ideas, ^ w^ieb is n^tural^, f^p^ ^^ 
is the feeling capacity of the Aiind, (tiot ih Motion J that admits Sen- 
sations themselves. 

; Tlftmeargmiients aTfi:)ndependent ol objeqtions to tbe J)rfl«i!a|iiar. 
ticukt /Sirticltf^rr $»d^.4pieriHioHt ^hic}^ last.wUl be ifonsidcfsiE tmU 

tbeK 0». . • ■■ ■ ■ • ■■ :::..im; ,•.-; •.>.. ..■•fOti 

SECT. VI. BRAIN CANNOT OPERATE Asi klND,' ' 

■ '""i ^J ) . ' J . ■ , . , ■ ' . . . '. ... 

- Loavmg tibe pcobalwlity of any other Hypolhedbs out of conaiden^ 
tidily it appears unnecessary to wish for. any stroiYger wrgiimu^ 
against the Hypothesis of cerebral Agenctf^r ihan iht folbwiog^i^r^ 
recitpitfibted. .: :; j li 

1^. The inoat compkx Pictures are formed in tho^ Ne^aJlkiriuhag 
consequently^ they need no Agen€jf of the Bnm to manihai tkcdi:* >/ > 
2« SeveatioQ takes place at tike cemtrtd rogion where all ibbe NenA 
mtet^^mtk^ hdcm they can ttach theBoain athrgesithepefid^ 

3-. TUf&mtdceft aervoua Vibmtioiis «to pMdhce^ the > ^rt^^ tmt^ 
vulsiona dff Mtid ; aooid* aiajr he imgd* niMitwdm Menoiy (Sbut- 
viotent marc itdnuNis impulsea. • w.-^/^ 

4k Ta which I may^ perhaps^ add ihrwell-Jcno^n Fact^ that though* 
nervous pressure produces Semation^ yel^ cenbrcl pressute^ on the> 
contrary, produces Stuj^r^ as is proved not only in a general com- 
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pres3ion, but in paiiicular or partial onest as in tbe cai^of .the Pari« 
slab beggar. 



I it 
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SfeCT.VIt NifeftVES SUPPOiRT THE SI^HERULE 

HV^POTHESIS. 

- Having tibus endeavoured to shew, that the kiwrnn ^peratwrn of 
the Nerves appear viamsistent with the doctfine>of Vibttitumsi I may 
here notice, again, the consideration mentioned in treating onVisian^ 
in which they seem apparently favourable to the Hypothesis of a 
flexible spherule Mind. 

Suppose a man viewing an hundred visible large objects, oonse- 
qoently, to halve an hundred large complex columni of visual Vibra- 
tions travelling Synchrofwusly along die whole of his Optic Trunk. 
<^Now, if the Optic Trunk be divided by a knife, transversely ^ (and 
if the motions were not interrupted,) I think we may conciudci that 
the end ci the Nerve would present a Surface of Undulatums^ how« 
ever too sinall for sensible detection. — ^This being admitted, then, if 
the cut end, thus farming an Undulating Surface^ were applied in 
contact wi^ SL/Uxible Spherule (of adapted size snd Susceptibility) 
we must conceive that it would impress such Spherule with Motions 
corresponding to the Undmlations of the end of the nervous Trunk. 
-^Thus, (or at least on this Principle,) do I conceive the Motions of 
the Nerves to impress the spherule Mind^ on all sides ; each Seme 
limited to its own portion of Surface^ with exception, perhaps, of the 
universal Sense of Touchf as embracing ihe whole system. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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OF THE OPPOSITION OF THfi SPHERULE AND THE VIBRATORY 

HYPOTHESIS. 
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Nervous Vibrations, as explained by Dr. Hartley, never suppose 
the Nerves to vibrate as whole strings j but. only, that their mfinitesp- 
mal particles oscillate. — Sonoesuch: MotioHs as these I also suppbsd dp 
exist ; but, instead of Vibrations of the parts of Nerves tkemselveMf.l 
suppose the Motions to be those of parts of a Fluid ^cwtuined in them. 
■ .;;; : ; 'Nqw In suchcase there is scMaoe analogy between Vibrations, aad 
Undulations; because collateral finite lines of unequal Vibratioao, 
must terminate in a Surface of Undulations. Thus, as I have ftb«idy 
argued, if we cut an Optic Nerve ai^ross, at any point of .itsleogth^ 
while it is conveyinga complex Sensation^ which laiwst agitate its tid- 
liniteaimal parts^ (and . if the divided iend could be examined, bjf 
Sense^) it must psesent a Surface of. minute UndulaiumL — ■ ^ "L ' T m, 
however, does not in the least assimilate the vibratory Hypothesis to 
that of a Spherule ; and no two modes of operation can demand 
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more different Structures of Mind, than that supposed by Dr. Hart- 
ley, and that herein advanced. ^The following Propositions 

shew this opposition. 

1 — ^The Mind operates by a Surface. 

2 — ^The Brain optrutes by b Center. 

3 — If it Gould be proved that the Brain operates by its whole Sub* 
stance^ this would not in the least enable it to operate as Mind. 

4— Unless it can be proved that the Brain operates by its Surface 
(which cannot for a moment be supposed) it cannot operate as Mind. 

5— If (for the sake of argument) it be supposed that the Brain 
operates by its Surface then» to eaable it to operate as Mind, it 
would be farther necessary to suppose it enveloped in a nervous Sys^ 
iem^ which must operate upon all sides of its exterior Surface ; which 
is notorioudy contrary to if act. 

I have thus tbrowii' these few prominent points of opposition into 
ft distinct Chapter, to place it in the stronger light; but deem H 
"unnecessary to follow the contrast through all its features ; and shall 
only farther observe, that in Dr» Hartley's Treatise the external Senses 
lire not arranged in the Order of their eapacitiesj nor is any attempt 
Bsade to account for their differences m regard to distinciness of ca^ 
emstenccy number ^ and rapidity oi Succession ; which points appear so 
firoperly, and strikingly, an Object in such a view of the Subject as 
Dr. Hartley engaged in ; and the accovinting for which, appears to 
Vdeiy one of the strongest J&Tidenbes that is likely to be ppodoeod in 
farouf of ft dssUnef Fereipient, operating fay physical Process. 
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CONJECTURES EtfiOARDING THE INSTEUMBNTALITY OF THE 

BRAIN' 
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S£CT« L PR£SSUB,£ ON TH£ BRAIN DOSS NOT 
6IV£, Wrr TAKES AWAY^.CONSaOUSNfiSS, 

• ■ 

The medullary Substance of tbe J^ram is so closely conne6ted with 
]ife» and thinking so certainly depends upon the due action of tBat 

rgan^ that; from general experienee, many are led to suppose, it 
performs the functions of Mind, purely in virtue of its Organizatien. 
— But besides the many arguments to prove this a very inadequate 
view of the subject, there are particular facts of the Brain itself which 
go to contradict general experience, and give risi to doubt of the con* 
elusion we might otherwise incline to draw. 

It has been said that nearly the whole meduUa of the Brain has 
been injured, without affecting the Mind ; and, in other cases, I be- 
lieve, it appears that part of the Medulla has been discharged. If 
such Facts l^ve happened, they should induce us to look farther. 

To these coosiderations I shall venture to add another, which I 
think of some weight. This is, the different, and even ovposUe am^ 

5 A 
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scious effects produced by physical action upon the Brain^ from those 
of physical action upon the Nerves. 

If we press the end of a finger against any part of the Body, it will 
produce Sensation j and the more- we increase the pressure, the more 

we shall increase the Sensation. But, if we press the Surface of 

the Brain J in the very same way by a finger, we shall^ at first, pro- 
duce a itndency to stupor; and, as we inereasc the pressure, we shall 

increase the stupor ^ to total insensibility/. This, if I mistake not, 

was the case of ,tbft I^amiau.^b£ggar : and fromgeneral experience 
it appears, that general pressure of the Surface of the Brain pro- 
duces similar effects. ' 

In f act, r n^ suppose no' effectual difference bet weeA thepres- 
sure prodttcfea by a Istrge Surface, and that produced by a finger; 
for I suppose this last also occasions a general tendency to contiguitjf 
of the medullars filaments ; to which approximation of pqtrts I. will at* 
tftbute the decrease of SensibHitj/^ because I believe a projbe intro* 
duced (without producing such general cotnpression) prodvices acute 

. ■ • * '. •■•!. «».. > |fl-.,t 

Sensation J the Pain of which increases as we advance toward the 

. ' • . • • . . . ■ ' 

central region. 

If this can be supposed, it becomes a question whether lessened 
Sensibility is an immediate effect of the impression of filaments ; 
or, whether such approximation of parts produces insensibility by pre- 
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venting the passage of some subtle Matter ^long these filaments, to- 
wara the Ten^nc/es of the ^ 



• « 



Here I leave fhese queries, reluctant to ptlrsu^ them to 'a inort vi- 
sionary leneth ; an^' shall tiirii' myself to c6A$ii)cir the iiittriiiai IStrue- 
ture bi the Brflin, in the caivitiei of ^hichVdotiie fine Miittet tnay 
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possiblj be deposited, if these cavities are ever distended in anj 
degree. 



SECT. II. THE NERVES UNITE AT A CENTRAL 

CAVITY IN THE BRAIN 

It appears, from insp^tion of the Brain, that the Nerves unites in 
a very remarkable arrangeip^nt, round the Third Ventricle ; which 
if it were distended would form a Cavity. — ^The Optic Nerves are im- 
mer^, (or, originate,) in capacious beds, which form ttpo sides 
of this Ventricle , while all the assemblage of other Nerves meet ia 
the* annular protuberance ; and this protuberance, itself, terminates 
at the inferior Surface of the said Third Ventricle. 

When I fell lipion the Hypothesis of a Spherule and the consequent 
Hy ^thesis of tlndulations^ T certainly had no view to the JBrotii, ar 
its particular arrangement ; but I cannot well ima^ne any Structure 
more apparently favourable for the purpose, than the existing Struc- 
ture of the Brain itself : and being thus far advanced in the regions 
of conjecture, I will now suppose the spherule Mind estabUshed in 
the Third Ventricle^ and there surrounded by elementary Matter^ 
vi^hich, I will also suppose, has passed through the innumerable me* 

dullary vessels of the Brain. If this be supposed, then nothing 

appears wanting to enable the Mind to operate^ except Motion^ which 
becomes the occasion. 

The requisite Motion will be supplied by the Nerve% to the ecw 
teriar of the volume of elementary Matter ; and the Motion of this 
flementary Matter will be more or less vigorous^ as this said Matter 
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i% iDBov« Qr less denu. Farther^ the elementary Matter will be 

more or less dense^ as the Vessels of the whole Brain have secreted it 
into the Ventricle in greater or less quantity ; or, as its channels of 
exhaustion are more or less obstructed. 



SECT. in. THE DISPOSITION OtTtt^ NERVES 

FAVOUR THE HYPOTHESIS. ' 

X ba,v« ii) wither place supposed,, that ali the Stns^ d» not ftlaj 
iiMecqiAiie4 :^poa 4hf mme ^14011 of mental Slm[facef,h»^ Hf^i each 
SoAMi pF(4iab^ qperat^s upoa 9^4i^ci pt^tiqti..^. 4(4i(rj^4Ke,j^ceptiDg 
only the Sense of Toui^4 of! gros^, F(^I. 

'Ska.^lvfii f^^W^ for 8.up|K>siqg tbat e«ch SeM^ , 9iQCf|pi9 » lepo- 

r«|^ puptsoor is), tl>at, o^herwdsq, %}». UndHhitifmMX^^. 4^tinpt Senses, 
iMtwy- w«r« nearlif^ ol a ji^s*,, QUght ^^pd ;ta,.j(;QJ!4iii^.;ei^h-;otber; 

MHrt^tr fRHW U»e analogy ol JM^ ^p<>* r*i((fif!?4#(<»^»>iife w. 'ery ol»- 
v'tfitiW t^at mtf)u<« UndulatioDA w^' p)a(y, nn4Htw^l!^e4t. \OQ ^^ ^^ 
s<tfnt 94 /ar^« one«« wilhotit k^»g Cf»g^p^^^.■yri^ .thpm» . ■ 

, ;'yiiWVit appears,, phyaicalljj,. 1m>i^ rUi^UiUiti»i?« oiViMOtt v^y^fos^ 
siblj[ plaiy upon the bosoms of Undulations of TQwhk buib^i if XJi^do 
l^ffttoft 9f Fmon were to exist mixed, with Unduiations of Hear (thougfi 
tkl&jjH/ei«6tW in size may stUl be qon^iderable) we may suppose thej( 
would confound each other. 

- J^Q^Vii to couutenance this supposition, it. is. v^y^ remarkable,, thitt 
t}tfylOptiQ Neftes stand so as^. prpbabl^r to <i/Wmrg^€ theii impulses. 
i9flQii(.t|)|at region of the Third J^eHtrifile^ of^positt ^. that which recelvea 
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t 

impulses froAi the Auditory Nerves ; and, if we supi^cMei a spherule 
Mind existing in the Third VentricUy (or, even in the Pinedl .Gkndt) 
it would appear, from this disposition, that the impulses of Hearing 

m 

must «/riA:c the Spherule on the side opposite to that which receives 
the impulses of Vision. 

Whether such disposition of the Nerves is really to avoid tne mix- 
ture, and confusion, which I have thus supposed, may be very ques- 
tioiwhle;: but, at any rate, no arrangement can App^r HHMre con- 
formable to what the Hypothesis, in such, case, seem$ to demand. 



sssk 



SECT. IV: THE SEAT OF PER€IP1ENGE IS WHERE 

THE NERVES UNITE. 

. . ■ ■ ■ • . » •* 

It is, I believe, not supposed that the Ventricles 0f the T^fmti are 
natupr^lly distended; but, i^iless this can b^ proyedy it may.bQ con* 
jectured not probable that they w^^ formed ipto cavities, witliou^. iiH 
tending them for occasional diftten»on. 

I thinjk it makes in favour of the spherule Hypothesis, (iiat Motid^ 
Richerand^ alongi^ith; Soemmering,. V. believes tliat; the lUtimatci exite^ 
'^ fnities of the Nerves j of Smelly Sighiy Hearings a^.^ TmUr are moit- 
'^ tened by the serosity of the parietes of the Ventrvcks^-^Aikd still 
farther favourable^ ^' that the cerebral extremities of Nepves, all unite 
^^ in one 4eter mined pointy, in the cerebral prgan ; r^fl ,tp this central 
■^pointj which seems to be the antmlar grotubfivqnpei all Sf fictions are 
" carried, while all determinatiansr are gi^cn irovfi jJiJ] ... 

I have repeated this passage, l^po^xi^ >il app^a;:^ , so very corrobo- 
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rating in this place ; and because, in judging the spherule Hypo- 
thesis, it b of great importance to keep this admitted Fact in y'h 
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SECT. V. HYPOTHESIS OF AN ELEMENTARY 

BODY, 



- Any thing offered regarding the precise Office of the Brain mMt 
be so merely confecturalj that the utmost I can intend to argue is, 
that what is known^ is perfectly consistent with the spherule Hypo- 
thesis. 

That ^e .''Bra^n, ^Ms a, vibratory office, (or moves by a Fluid in 
common with the Nerves) I suppose probable; but, if it has not a 
secretory Office, and only vibrates by its proper Substance, then I 
should iolpect that the fHore we press it, in dny way, the sttqi^er it 
must vibrdVi^; and^ the stronger must be the Fee/in^ from this Vibra^ 
tion: whkih, hbWtfv^t*, is contrary to Facts.— ^ — Bat, if it secretes an 
elementary Matter^ necessary te stimulate the Mind,'theri, any^ par« 
tial p^sure of its Surface^ which causes a general compression of its 
Substanebi mast tend tx^ bring the sides of the fine Vessels in eontact, 
atid 86' dbstrdci tbfe secretion of this elementary Matter.-^^-^The more 

« • • • 

this secretion is lessened^ the more attenuate will be the Matter whic^ 
is deposited in the Third Ventricle^ to envelop the Mind and move 
its Surface; cottfaieiquaitly, the weaker will be the effect of dli nervous 
impulses upk>h it, because, if there be little or no elementary Matter 
round the Mind, that is, if the Matter be very attenuate, then, 
there can be little or no medium to convey strong Sensation. 
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In thiis way it may be that all nervous impulses inflict Sensations 
through the elementary Matter; whilst all pressures upon the Br4nn 
Ituerij and at length prevent^ Sensation, by preventing the secretion 
of elementary Matter into the Ventricle^ owing to which prevention 
this Matter becomes too attentuite to convey to the Mind Vibratiwi 
of sufficient strength. 

. Upon the foregoing suppositions it is natural enough to. conjec- 
ture, that the lateral Ventricles of the Brain serve as magazines of 
sfippljfy of elementary Matter, to the Third Ventricle ; and that any 
external shock on the JBrain, which shall occasion the communicish 
iion between the Ventricles to close^ must have an instant effect lyppd: 
Sensation in general. 

m 

. I might easily pursue this visionary reasoning through; the iMir; 
nofi5 phenomena of Sensibility ^ and physical phenomena of ,Jn-r; 
sensibility; but enough has been said for my purpose.— It is at loasjl}: 
conceivable^ that every change, from mirth down to melancholy^ ^Q4^ 
from calm reason to phrenzy, may possibly be accounted for. frpm^ 
fluctuations of such a secretion^ co-operating with variety of its Vihi[a* 
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• SECT. VI. AN ELEMENTARY BODY WHY ' 

REQUISITE. 



■ 1 1 



Finite Extension must have Figure; and Figure must hjaye size,—^ 
It may then be asked, on the Hypothesis of a spherule .}iind^ . vh^t, 
size can. it possess ? 

The size, aujd Motions, of micrpscopic Apimals, fpiTO> pcrh?tps, the 
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best stnnble bdp toward .conj^ecttire tif pombility ; for therein we at 
least percairer that a spherule Animal i^v too sm^W for naked Vision, 
contains sufficient Surface^ flcMbility, and Motion^ to perform, on a 
very gross scale^ all that appears reffiiisite.^-^Atid we may, in some 
degree, farther guess how very small a Surface might possibly serre^ 
on reflecting that millions of rays of Light enter the Eye through 
itd pupiL Tills alone shews the possihitity that the Mind may be a 
particle almost inconceivably minute. 

It is from this supposed minuteness of tiie Percipient that I havci 
also supposed the elementary Body to be necessary, inanmuch atf 
that the Mind, being so small, could not immediately, or directly j re- 
ceive the extremities of the Nerves. It therefore appears necessary 
that their impulses should be converged (and perhaps refracted^ so 
as to strike xtpovi the Percipient however small it may be ; whilst, 
also, this apparent necessity for the elementary Matter gives import 
tant office to the JBrain, and is ample reason why bR thinking de^ 
pends upon its Action. 

If this minuteness of the Mind be supposed, a complex Vision 
formed in the Optic Trunk will, instead of diffusing over the Brain, 
he contracted to a far smaller scale before it can be stampt upon the 

Mind. And aU n^srvous ioipulses must converge to giA^e S^n^aJtipns — 

.'•i't«.' 

whilst all determinations must diverge tOr produce bodily Action. 

I am aware it has been objected by Philosophers, to the supposi- 
tion of an extendi Mind, that it must be either a phyi^al Pointy 
and therefore too smalt to be possibfy capable of receiving tihe deli-' 

neations of material impressions ; or, it must consist of many such 

• • • t f . . . 

I^dints,- which would destroy the Unity of the Pfercipietit' arid of 
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Fk$<t^ption.-r — ^But the force of this objectioiitl confesst I am im^ 
aUe to see ; and especially think it cannot be urged by any who, 

with Newton and Locke, hold the atomical Philosophy. — i New- 

U/it and. his followers suppose Matter to consist of Atoms. having 
Sifttnsian ; and these, however small, are conceivably infinitely dn;i- 
iMe : but, thoe is no reason why they must be actually infmitthf 

lUkioerptibley or, that they consist of naturally distinct parts. »-^ 

On the contrary, if it is possible to create a single particle of Matter, 
with any Extension, however smallj I cannot conceive any thing 
against tlie possibility of creating a single particle with any Exten- 
sion, however large. And, notwithstanding the confessed . actual 
divisibility of Matter, I think it must follow, that if. there be in Ex* 
istence such a Thing as one particle or Unit ; then, there k nothing 
against the possibility that single particles of Substance may vary in 
$ize. — ^The Unity of a particle can have no necessary dependence upon 
its size ; because, let a single Atom of it be as small as we willi if it 
has size at a//, that size might possibly have been less. 
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SECT. VIL THE PINEAL GLAND. 

The Hypothesis of a spherule Mindj established in the Third Ven-^ 
tricle of the Brainf recals to notice that celebrated spot which a 
great Philosopher once assigned as the abode of the Soul. It may 
therefore be consistent in the present Hypothesis, (though arising 
from a very different view,) to inquire how far the Pineal Gland has 
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esnj claim to be supposed the possible seat of hVteUect^ oa tbe sup* 
position that the Mind is a Spherule. 

So iffffts regards the locality of this Gland, und tjiie, disposition of 
the Nerres in regard to it, there perhaps appears nothing against 
the possHnlitjf of its fitness ; but this, if supposed, gives, rise to con- 
siderable difficulties, the discussion of Mrlaich would lea<l to specula* 
tions that I do not wish here to meddle with : and shall therefore 

• • • 

leave the Hypothesis, in this respect, as it standi^. ; 

The whole that has been advanced, throughout, demands no more 
than, that the Mind shall operate by Undulations of dL flexible Sur^ 
face^ enveloping some distensive Power, and itself enveloped by the 
flervQiis. System. I leave it for others to assign its particular size^ 
and localiiy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FINAL RETROSPECT, AND CONCLUSION. 






.\ ; 



Iilr the foregoing Subject there are two distinct main considersKtions 
These are conscious Phenomenaj and a physical Hyjnrtkcris apl^lied' tx> 
them. 

With regard to the first mentioned of these, several of the position* 
advanced will, I believe, be found original; while, at the same tine,. 
I diink their Exbtence in truth appears beyond controversy. — ^Ther 
^ most important of tliese are, the Law of Interest^ — ^the occasioning of 
our Passions by our Judgments, — and the mathematical relation which 
subsists between the conscious operations of our external Senses, in 
regard to their s/rciij^A, number , distinctness, and rigidity of Success 
sion, in all which is evinced the Existence of physical ProBcss. 

When these concurring Evidences of conscious phenomena them^ 
selves have been viewed, if we turn to the general Hypothesis of a 
Spherule, I think it will not be denied that our mental Affections 
are governed in that very Order of accession, and expulsion, which 
corresponds to the Order in which Flexures must be governed in a 
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gross tangible Spherule. Whether this strict similaritj of Order^ 

between conscious and physical Changes^ will be, by anyone, considered 
as a mere accidental correspondence, I leave to be determined ; but 
if the supposition be made that the analogy \s,mtrely accidental^ so 
far^ it can scarcely be maintained with much probability when we 
come to consider the Hypothesis of Undulations^ which grows out of 

the Hypothesis of a Spherule. 1 think it will be admitted, that 

a Surface covered with very minute distinct Undulations, accounts 
for distinct Vision of many small Objects (such, as a basket of garden 
SeedSf or a spotted Kerchief) with probability : and far more proba^^ 
bly than a diffusion^ or mixture^ of VibroSions over the whole medulla 
of the Brain. — And when we observe how cirailar Undulations 
raised by rain^ cro^s, and blende in pnofKlrtion as they result from 
heavier impulses^ we see, very naturally^ liow the grosscgr impulses of 
TastCf and Sounds must prevent that numerous discrimination of Ob- 
jects wiiich Sight is enabled to contemplate merely because its 
minute Undulations die in the birth, and do not cro^« their next ndgh* 

bours. r-But when to tliese Facts we add the known relative ra^ 

pidities of Sensual Succession , and perceive it so ns^tural that the 
minute Undulations of Sight take much less ticne, to succeed each 
other than is don^ by those of Sounds by their being, supposed to have 
so much less volume and consequently less time to rise and /a//, I 
think it would bse strafl^ing conception very much to suppose that all 
these coincident, circumstaoces are merely accidental. 

These few recapituJated Points (obviously) do not embrace any 
thing like the whole mass of Evidences ; but to these I may here 
add tliat of th& Jntertst of Succession, a consczQUt Phenomenon which 
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I have shewn to exist, and which is so naturally accounted for by 
Processes of Undulation varying^ as they succeed. 

In pronouncing upon the Ifj^jpotAfmt different Men will be in« 

ftuenced by their different previous ways of thinking. ^With 

Materialists the question between a Cerebral and a Spherule Hy« 
pothesis, is merely a question of physical probability ; and I think it 
rests upon the following grounds.""-^ — ^Tlie Brain exists , but it can- 
not physically account for distinct numerous intelligences by a gene-^ 
ral mixtur^j or diffusion^ of any Motions which can be imagined ; and, 
fsurther, it does not appear to perform any such office by its Sub- 
stance at large; so far from it, that the 'Nerves themselves form the 
most complex notices in their separate Trunks (of which Vision is an 
instance) and all sensual intelligences take place at that small central 
region where the impulses conveyed by the Senses meet before any 
general diffusion can take place. 

On the contrary, a spherule Mnid, reciprocating with the Body 
by mean of an Undulating Surface^ accounts for all conscious Opera-- 
tions 9 as well as for the cooperation of Mind with the Body ; but we 
have, and can have, no other Evidence of the Existence of a spherule 
Mind : an Hypothesis supported by Facts is all that the Nature of 
the case admits. — ^The Materialist^ then, has here hb choice be- 
tween two physical Hypotheses ; but, besides their physical claims, 
there is hetvreen them t\\is iufinitely grcat^istinction^ that if Brain 
can be supposed Mind^ then Mtnd is nothing but a Mode^ and is no 
real Being ; but a Spherule^* distinct from the Brain^ supposes Mind 
to inhere in a Substance^ and, consequently, that it has a permaneni 
Existence. ♦ 
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If ID chuaing beiweea tbe two Hypotheses, that of a ^heruU dis" 
tinct Mind be by the Materialist ioaad to cany the most phyncal 
probatility , he caonot rdimp to 9dopi it ; while I think there can be 
no question bow much it if tbe iotemt of Immaterialists, with 
that of Society at large^ to cberoh its general Frmeiple (I plead 
not for iu particular faults) as the only iort of barrier that can ever 
be raiionally, deCended^ against the devastating progress of a Philo^ 
Mophtf which engenders^ mi$ery from despair. 



In conclusion^ I now appeal upoo the ground on which I com* 
menccd as a basis which invites rigid investigation* ; and gonfess my* 
iclf confident that its evidences are as clear^ and conclusive, as the 
certain consequences are important. 

llie point which I here mean, for the most serious reconsideration 
of nil who are engaged on the subject is, that the basiaoi the Philoso- 
phy of Locibe, Berkeleyy and Hume^ has been abandoned (or thought 
to 1x2 exploded) by the more modem Philosophy of Reidy in that the 
latter, wliile he has rescued the subject from the error of Resemblatices^ 
has given into another error of equal magnitude and impcMrtance, in 
d^ntting tliat we recdve primartf Feelings from extended impres- 
Mons. 

* The mighty consequence which hangs upon the decision of this 
point is« that if Loeke and his party were right, the Extension of Uie 
IHutiipiciit may be fairly deduced as a nectssani truth ; and then, we 
tMy cheerfully punue the subkct upon pl^ksical grtmnd. as I think 
Nrw/iui wv>uld hiiw done liad he pursued it at all. But if, oo the 
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contraryt the Pkilpsophj of R^id be adopted* we must for ever eliwe 
our eyes in despair, and leave Materialists to extend their doctrioA 
with at least some appearance of rationality, though, from not «ai>? 
rying their search beyond the Brain, they, in reality, 
euror. 

Now I have already shewn, in the Dii^cussion, that the £viden<;;e9 
for the primary ground assumed by JLocke and his immediate sue-* 
cessors are various^ c/ear, and conclusive ; but here again reconunend 
to all concerned the following r^osar ki^, wjhich I b^ to offer in thp 
way of recapitulation. 

First I conclude (and suppose it will be granted) that wfrntevcT vpc 

* • 

can learn f mthout at the same time learning any Notion of any e^tcr,'^ 
nal Exist ence J mnU necessarily he either a modification^ or an attribute^ 
of our Percipient. 

If this is warrantably assumed, and if then it b^ shewn that we 

■ 

can, in any <:a3e,. receive tlie Notion of Extension^ without rec^vflng 
any Notion of any external Existence^ it is Uiereby proved that £x<: 
tension is an attribute of our Percipient. — But I have already shewn^ 
in the Discussion, that we might, in given cases, receive this proof 
of our own Extension. 

It is indeed tp be observed, that the^ case which I have suppo^i^ 
for the purpose of illustrating the Fact, is a case whic^ refers tx> our 
cmception^ and not to our experience ; but upon this I shall jffr^t n^ 
mark, that it is precisely of the same nature with the ingei^iis, jc^^ 
imagined \^. l^r^efisor Stewart for a similar purpose. ^^iJl^.Pffj'iX 
does his example (though th^i unknown to me) save me, herein* ffPO^ 
anyobjection^ pf jPr. Reid's school, but I confidently thiok,,t]|i£tt.lH>th 
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the case put by Professor Stewart and that supposed by me, are 
so obrious to every man's conception the instant they are pro- 
posed, that no candid inquirer can doubt the natural result of either. 
T hat proposed by the last named Philosopher states, that a 
Being with no Sense, but those of Hearing and Smelly " could know 
^^ as much as we know of Mind at present ;'' without at the same 
time knowing any external Existence. The circumstantial proofs 
which he offers of this, refer to our conception only^ and cannot ap«> 
peal to our experience; but, certainly, no man's conception can re- 
fuse them* — Now on the very same ground I rest assured, that con- 
viction must flash upon every Philosopher, that if a Man were al- 
ways kept with his Eyes fixed unchangeably upon the azure Sky^ 
strewed with stationary Figures of various shapes and sizesy this Man 
could so acquire Ideas of Length and Breadth — Circles and Squares 
— Greater and Lesser j &c. without gaining any Notion of any external 

Existence. ^The acute Berkeley, in the very article of shewing 

how little of such Knowledge could be got by a Being possessed, of 
Sight only 9 was obliged to admit that Sight alone could apprehend 
modes and relations of Extension ; and he contended only, that its 
Knowledge must be very limited, and trifling, which last make no- 
thing against the primary nature of the Fact:— Hete, too, we must 
recollect, that though it appears surely possible, yet it is not at 
all necessary y in such case, to learn either the relations j or the complex 
modes, of Extension ; for if a Man can so much as receive but the 
simple Idea of Length only, without receiving any Idea of Externality ^ 
it proves that Length is an attribute of his Percipient. 
The Extension of the Percipient, which had no terrors for Newton^ 
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need give as Jittle alarm to the Immaterialist of the present day, since 
the very same case which affords Evidence of its Extension^ also furni« 
Ats the sifcter inference that Duration must be another of its attri^ 
butes; than which no related conclusion can be more welcome to 
Man, . '* .' ■' ■ ' I deem, it undeniable, that if s^ Man; in the supposed 
case, wese to lie wdth his Eyes fixed upon a group of various Figures, 
be might not only gain Ideas of Extension, and of its relations ; but 
by varying Im. attention (without moving his Eyes) to the different 
Figures, or by varying attention to his different Thoughts, he would 
also gain the Notions of antecedent and subsequent^ which must 
awaken that of Duration and likewise the Notion of his being the 

same continued Person. Thus we find he might, in given circum* 

stances, acquire the Notion of his continued Identity ^ merely from the 
modifications of his own Mind^ without any Notion of any external 
Thing; and I take«this to be Evidence that. we possess a substantial 
Identity, and not a mere organic one ; while k if at the same time 
evident, that the Identity of the material Man cannot be supposed 
other than merely organic^ since the Substance of the Body cannot 
be precisely the same in any two successive minutes. 

In this way it iqppears, that Extension aiid Duration need not of 
necessity be learnt as external . Existetices^ though they are, also, 
really such ; but that we could, in given cases, leara them as attri* 

butes of our Mindy simply from its awn modifications. ^I have 

indee4 already advanced, in the Discussion^ that whether, or no^ 
Extension and Duration have any independent Existence, a^, at 
any rate, could have no ceriatn Evidence of this,i if we were not 

30 
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ourselves extended and permanent ; therefore our being aUe to con- 
ceive these things from otir own modifications^ is at least at good Evi* 
dcnce that we exist with such attributes, as that these Things also 
exist independent of us. 

Moreoveff besides the Fact of our being thus able to learn Extenr^ 
sion and Duration from our own modifications, I must add, that 
when we turn to the very different Evidence of our Extension which 
we get in deaUng with external Objects, as such^ we find the conscious 
Fact of Feeling from co^esistent impulses, and the co-operation of 
Body and Mind by common Process^ both which form a totally dif- 
ferent kind of proof of our Extension ; with regard to which proof 

the/oUowing remark should be kept in view. Not only have I, 

in various instances, shewn the co-existence of Feelings from im- 
pulses, and hkewise the existence of numerous distinct synchronous 
Ideas ; but I have also remarked, that if the contrary be supposed, 
that is, if it be supposed true (as some few have said) that we cannot 
acquire the Notion of tangible Extension except by successive moving 
of the hands over Bodies— and cannot perceive more of any Visible 
Figure than one sensible Point at once,— then it follows, that we 
learn Extension only from an alternation o! ^ Points. o( contact f 
connected by ligaments of Memory ; in which Process we must at 
every Point of a Figure lose our actual cognizance of sensual Fact^ 

and trust to an interval of remembrance. If such a mode o^ 

learning Extension be supposed, well may the Sceptic start the pos-^ 
sihility of deception at every interval ; but, fortunately, the supposition 
is as void of defence, as it is uncomfortable in contemplation. It 
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however becomes obvious, that our only rigid and proper Evidence 
of thereal Existence of Extension^is the Fact of coexistent impulses; 
which Fact, when acknowledged, while it certifies the Extension of 
the pressing Body, necessarily involves the inference of the Extension 
of the Percipient. 



With 'regard to Dr. Hutcheson's discovery (afterwards employed 
by Dr. Reid, who has thereby carried Philosophy, as I conceive, 
aside) it remains to be remarked,- that I have so far assented as to 
argue, that our sense of coexistent impulses, had with Sight, or 
with Touch, is certainly something more than the simple specific 
Sensation of Colour, or of gross Feel ; but, I at the same time ad- 
vanced a Fact, which neither Hutcheson nor Reid appear to 
have in the least advert-ed to in this case, which is, that Sen* 
sations are not simple Affections, but, on the contrary, almost every 
Sensation consists of at least two^ or more^ conjoined primary Feelings, 
though occasioned by one impulse. It is a Fact, which no Philoso- 
pher perhaps will dispute, that many of our impulses of Vision, or 
of Touch, give, each of them, not only the specific Sensation of 
Colour, or of Touch, but together with this a Sensation of Pleasure^ 

or cff Pain. No Feeling can be more trul)f a Sensation than the 

Pleasure had with the Colour of a rose, or than the Pain received 
with the Touch of a blow ; and yet the Pleasure^ here, is foreign 
to Rose pink^ as the Pam is foreign to the Touch of a club. Since 
then it must be acknowledged, by all parties^ that we do from one 
simple impulse, receive at least two Sensations quite foreign to each 
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other^ what should hinder our receiring a Third primary Feeling U^ 
reign to both, which I affirm we do receire when we have a senu of 
coexistent or extended impulses? No tnan will pretend to say 
that we onltf gutss^ or infer ^ that a Rose is extended, any more 
than we guess that it is Fink^ or, of a pleasant Odour. — We/eel that 
it primarily betrays Extension, as truly as we feel that it betrays Co- 
lour, or Smell.- -Be it however obsenred, I am not here arguing 

to prot^ethat the Feeling is primary ; for that has been already suffi- 

ciently shewn. — ^The object here is merely to shew that Dr. Hutcheson's 

» 

discovery was by no means complete, nor clear ; and that, when pr<5- 
perly investigated, it makes nothing against the primary claim of the 
Feeling in question, since most of our Sensations are complex conscious 
Facts. 

It remains, that if the present View of the subject be found to 
stand investigation, the Philosophy herein opposed should turn and 
recover the ground which has been abandoned ; and thus I trust it 
might safely be enabled to pursue the only possible road to discovery, 
without favouring the ertors which it has had the real merit of ex- 
posing. 
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